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Philosophy in a National Emergency 


An Editorial 


URING WORLD WAR II, the immediate need for 

trained specialists made philosophy an expendable sub- 
ject in the college curriculum. In the present and apparently 
long national emergency, the fate of philosophy—and of liberal 
education generally—cannot be decided on the same terms. For 
while the formal study of sound philosophy can be sacrificed 
for the short-range objective of winning a war, it cannot be 
sacrificed permanently lest it cost the long-range values that 
make wars worth winning. 

Paradoxically enough, the philosophy which the national 
emergency threatens in the curriculum is the same one that is 
being tested in the present world-wide crisis. Wars are fought 
for peace, and peace can best be promoted in the colleges by 
the emphasis on that wisdom whose office it is to order. The 
aim of our defense program is security, but there can be no 
economic or political security without the security of ultimate 
and unchanging truth. On a short-term basis, the potential 
philosophers may be mobilized for the common good. But 
where a national emergency threatens to last through a genera- 
tion or more, the common good requires a close analysis and a 
calm re-affirmation of the long-term principles of our cultural 
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heritage. That is why philosophy must survive in the cur- 
riculum if culture is to survive in our society. 

If the present world tension involved only the western na- 
tions struggling against Russia and her satellites, the problem 
of sacrificing philosophy in our colleges would not be so serious. 
But there are challenges to the United States on the home front, 
and there is a danger that the potential leaders of our country 
may be permanently undernourished for their task by a lack of 
training beyond the engineering or managerial level. 

The expansion of the armed services together with the multi- 
plication of government agencies offers immediate opportunities 


to graduates of technical departments and commerce colleges. 


Such facts have prompted the increasing interest of the college 
student in the practical rather than liberal curriculum. Stu- 
dents pursuing liberal studies often feel, rightly or wrongly, 
that their education will penalize them in the national emer- 
gency and that in a more selective deferment they are likely to 
suffer most while the physicists and chemists are privileged to 
complete their education. The present policy of selective ser- 
vice accords no special status to any one group of undergradu- 
ates, but the feeling exists among liberal arts underclassmen 
that they will be the first to be called up if prevailing draft 
practices are changed. 

At the graduate level, there has been a large percentage of 
veterans who have been able to pursue their studies in the assur- 
ing status of legal exemption from the draft. However, that 
percentage of graduate students has dwindled during this fall 
semester, and under prevailing draft policy, the graduate de- 
partments of philosophy are likely to suffer even more than 
liberal arts colleges. This will mean a setback for the values 
that our national emergency would preserve. Unless due con- 
sideration is given to the liberal curriculum by all those who 
have a hand in present draft policies, the leadership of America 
in various fields is not likely to match our present position as a 
political and military leader of the western world. 
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In Defense of the Square 
of Opposition 


by John J. Doyle 


N A THOUGHTFUL article in Tut New Scuotasticism 

of January, 1950, Dr. Paul Jacoby develops a Triangle of 
Opposites, which he proposes as a substitute for the Square of 
Opposition that has become conventional in the explanation of 
some of the relations among propositions. There is no doubt 
that this interesting article does throw light upon certain rela- 
tionships that ought to be recognized and that teachers of logic 
sometimes neglect to call to the attention of their students. The 
Triangle contains in its three corners the propositions (1) “ All 
S is P,” (2) “NoS is P,” and (3) “Some S is P and some § 
is not P.”* It is evident that in every case one of these proposi- 
tions must be true, and that no more than one of them can in 
any case be true. Consequently, in a given case, the acceptance 
of any one of them necessitates the rejection of the other two; 
the rejection of any two of them necessitates the acceptance of 
the third; the rejection of any one of them necessitates the alter- 
native acceptance of the other two; and the alternative accept- 
ance of any two of them necessitates the rejection of the third. 

It is well to have these implications made explicit, and 
teachers of logic will be grateful to the author for having pre- 
sented them so clearly. Nevertheless, while I gladly accept 
Dr. Jacoby’s Triangle as a supplement to the Square, I do not 
believe that it can replace the latter. The reasons for my posi- 
tion are (1) that the Triangle mingles simple and composite 
propositions indiscriminately and is therefore something of a 


1P, Jacoby, “ A Triangle of Opposites for Types of Propositions in Aris- 
totelian Logic,” THE New ScHoLAsTicism, XXIV (1950), 46. 
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hybrid, whereas the Square shows the relationships that obtain 
among simple propositions; and (2) that the Triangle fails to 
show or shows only obscurely some of the relationships that the 


Square sets forth in a clearcut manner. 


I. Tue Trranete Mineies SIMPLE AND CoMPOSITE 
PROPOSITIONS 


My first objection brings me into direct opposition with one 


of the central points of Dr. Jacoby’s article. He avers that 


anyone attempting to construct a figure showing the relation- 
ships among categorical propositions is confronted with a dilem- 
matic situation, since, no matter what interpretation he gives 
to the particular proposition, that proposition will always be 
composite. If this is so, then the Square of Opposition, no less 
than the Triangle of Opposites, is a hybrid and I shall be lack- 
ing in at least one of my reasons for retaining the former. My 
contention, on the contrary, is that the four propositions of the 
conventional Square are all truly simple, and consequently that 
the Square is a pure figure deserving of a place in the exposition 
of logic. 

Dr. Jacoby acknowledges that if “ Some S is P” is under- 
stood to mean “Only some S is P,” it is, though apparently 
simple, really a composite proposition, equivalent to “ Some S is 
P and some § is not P.”* But he contends that if “Some 
S is P” is understood in the indefinite, noncommittal sense of 
the I proposition of the conventional Square, it is no less a com- 
posite proposition, meaning either “ Only some S is P or all S is 
P ” or “ Some § is P and possibly all S is P.”* It is my belief 
that the latter propositions are in reality simple, their gram- 
matical composition concealing their logical simplicity, as in 
the other case the grammatical simplicity conceals the logical 
composition. Dr. Jacoby treats this question at considerable 


2 Art. cit., p. 39. * Art. cit., p. 39-40. 
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length, and indeed bases his entire argument for the abandon- 
ment of the Square upon his analysis. I should like to set forth 
in some detail the reasons for my belief. 

First of all, I would observe that the proposition, “ Some S is 
P,” if taken literally, seems to state a single fact, and this fact is 
apparently simple. The same observation may be made of “ Not 
all S is P.” Each of these seems to set forth one fact or belief, 
with no modification or qualification such as the adverb “ only ” 
attaches to the meaning of “‘ some ” in the sentence, “ Only some 
S is P.” If each of the words of the proposition is understood 
in its accepted meaning, the proposition as a whole seems to be 
simple. 

Yet Dr. Jacoby appears to believe that the meaning of “‘ Some 
S is P” must be explained by the expansion of the proposition 
either into the form, “ Some § is P and possibly all S is P,” or 
into the form, “ Only some § is P or all Sis P.” He concludes, 
therefore, that, whether one understands the particular proposi- 
tion in the indefinite sense or in the definite sense, one has 
always a composite proposition on one’s hands. He goes on to 
state: “If Aristotle had been confronted with such a dilemma, 
it is not likely that he would have considered a pair of contradic- 
tories to consist of simple propositions.” * Now it seems to me 
that, in the very nature of the case, a pair of contradictories 
must be either both simple or both composite. It is difficult 
for me to see how a composite proposition could stand in the 
relation of contradiction to a simple one; and it is even more 
difficult to see how a simple proposition could contradict a com- 
posite one. For a composite proposition must have reference 
to more than one fact and a simple proposition has reference to 
but one. How, then, could the latter contradict the former? 
Even if Aristotle had adopted such a position, I should feel 
constrained to differ from his view in the matter. 

This does not seem to be the position taken by Aristotle, how- 


Ibid. 
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ever. As a matter of fact, he appears to have expressed the 
same doctrine that I defend. In De Interpretatione he wrote: 
“ Tt is evident that the denial corresponding to a single affirma- 
tion is itself single.” ° A little further on he wrote: “ We have 
shown that a single denial is contradictorily opposite to a single 
affirmation.” ° And in the following paragraph: 


An affirmation or denial is single, if it indicates some one fact about 
some one subject. ... Such single propositions are ‘every man is 
white,’ ‘ not every man is white,’ ‘ man is white,’ ‘man is not white,’ ‘no 


man is white,’ ‘some man is white,’ provided the word ‘ white’ has one 
meaning. * 


There is another passage that is even more explicit in the 
matter. In Chapter 11 of the same work, Aristotle discussed 
propositions that are really composite, though apparently simple. 


There is no unity, he wrote, about an affirmation or a denial which, 
either positively or negatively, predicates one thing of many subjects, 
or many things of the same subject, unless that which is indicated by 
the many is really some one thing. ... If, therefore, the dialectical 
question is a request for an answer, i.e., either for the admission of a 
premise or for the admission of one of two contradictories—and the 
premise is always one of two contradictories—the answer to such a 
question cannot be a single proposition.® 


What Aristotle seems to have meant here is that, if a person is 


asked whether he admits the truth of a composite proposition, 
his answer, be it in the affirmative or be it in the negative, is 


necessarily a composite proposition. Even should his answer 
be only “ Yes” or “ No,” it would be the equivalent of a com- 
posite proposition. Now according to the doctrine proposed by 
Dr. Jacoby, the contradictory of a simple universal proposition 
is a composite proposition. In such a case, the contradictory of 
the latter is the simple universal proposition. It would follow, 
then, that anyone asked whether he accepted the composite 


5 Aristotle, De Interpretatione, chap. 7. 
® Ibid. 7 Op. cit., chap. 8. ® Op. cit., chap. 11. 
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proposition could give a negative answer by merely stating the 
simple universal proposition. The answer to the question 
whether he accepted the composite proposition would thus be a 
simple proposition, which Aristotle declared to be impossible. 
Hence the supposition that Aristotle would not have considered 
a pair of contradictories to consist of simple propositions seems 
to be overthrown by what Aristotle himself wrote. 

Regardless of Aristotle’s views, however, I believe that it may 
be demonstrated that the propositions I and O, the contradic- 
tories of E and A, are really simple and not composite. Dr. 
Jacoby argues as follows: 


. . the meaning ‘at least some’ includes the possibility of the at- 
tribute being present in or predicable of all individuals of which the 
subject of the ‘ particular’ proposition is predicable, so that the expres- 
sion means ‘one or more . .. and possibly all . . .’ logical inferiors of 
the universal subject (S) have the attribute which is represented by 
the predicate-term (P).... But it would seem that this likewise 
means a type of composite or copulative proposition; for, if the uni- 
versal proposition is a simple affirmation or a simple denial, then the 
contradictory proposition . . . will be composite rather then simple, 
since it means ‘Some only or all... .’® 


This argument seems to run counter to the statements of Aris- 
totle that I have previously quoted. Nevertheless, I should like 
at this point to submit to further examination the denials called 
by Dr. Jacoby composite. 

Two forms are suggested for the supposed composite proposi- 
tions contradicting the negative “ No Sis P.” These are: “ One 
or more and possibly all S is P ” and “ Only some § is P or all 
Sis P.” The first of these might be understood in either one 
of two ways; it must therefore be examined to ascertain which 
of these is the proper one in the present context. “ Possibly 
all S is P ” might mean “I do not know whether all S is P or 
not.” I think that this interpretation has to be eliminated for 


* P. Jacoby, loc. cit. 
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two reasons. In the first place, this sentence says nothing about 
the S that is under discussion, but is rather a statement concern- 
ing the person formulating the proposition. In the second place, 
the sentence taken in this sense would not always be true. For 
a person that knows that all men are rational can utter the propo- 
sition, “‘ Some men are rational,” and a person that knows that 
some men are not white can utter the proposition, “ Some men 
are white.” In both cases, it would be false for him to say, 
“ T do not know whether all S is P.” The alternative interpre- 
tation of “ possibly all S is P” is “ Either all S is P or not 
all S is P.” This is evidently the one that must be accepted 


here. The complete composite proposition suggested as the 
contradictory of “ NoS is P ” must therefore be: “ Some S is P 
and all S is P or some S is not P.” 

The other suggested form for this composite proposition is: 
“Only some § is P or all S is P.” Now it is acknowledged 
that “Only some § is P” is itself a composite proposition, 
meaning, “Some S is P and some § is not P.” If this full 


statement of the signification of that phrase be substituted for 
its curtailed form, the proposition will read: “Some S is P 
and some §S is not P orallS is P.” This is evidently the same 
proposition arrived at in the preceding paragraph by the 
analysis of the first form, for the difference in the order of the 
members is inconsequential. 

Furthermore, it will be noted that this same proposition is 
arrived at by Dr. Jacoby in the conclusion of his analysis as 
one of the “ Disjunctions” to be discovered in figure (e): 
“not —2=3 or 1.”*° In figure (e) “2” designates “ No 
S is P,” “3” designates “ Some S is P and some § is not P,” 
and “ 1” designates “ AllS is P.” The formula, “ not —2 =3 
or 1,” may therefore be read: “ The contradictory of ‘No S 
is P’ is ‘Some S is P and some §S is not P or all S is P.’” 


Here again, then, is the identical “composite” proposition, 


10 P, Jacoby, art. cit., p. 46. 
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given as the contradictory of E, that resulted from the analysis 
of the other suggested forms. The identity of these is evidence 
of the consistency of Dr. Jacoby’s thinking. 

The question I would raise, however, is this: Is this really a 
composite proposition? As I have remarked before, there is no 
question but that it is a compound sentence. Yet, if it is closely 
scrutinized, I think that it will be discovered to convey only so 
much information as that some § is P. For, besides the com- 
ponent, “ Some S is P,”’ what else does the supposed composite 
proposition contain? No more than “Some § is not P or all 
S is P.” This is manifestly but a statement of the principle 
of the excluded middle. Whether all S is P or noS is P or some 
S is P and some § is not P, it is always true that all S is P or 
some § is not P. Even a person knowing nothing at all about 
the relation of S and P knows that either all S is P or some 8 is 
not P. If anyone should say: “ Some men are white and all 
men are white or some men are not white,” the only positive 
information that he would convey would be that some men are 
white. As to the words, “ some men are not white or all men are 
white,” they do not seem to me to be a proposition in the strict 
sense concerning men, but only a formulation of the principle of 
the excluded middle in concrete terms. The complete proposi- 
tion that contradicts “ No S is P ” is therefore the simple propo- 
sition, “ Some § is P.” 

There is another way of making this demonstration. For, 
if the proposition I is indeed composite, then its contradictory, 
FE, must also be composite. The contradictory of “ Some S is P 
and some § is not P or all S is P” is “ No S is P or neither 


some § is not P nor all S is P.” This proposition may be 
reworded to read: “No S is P or all S is P and some §S is 
not P.” This is precisely the conclusion reached by Dr. Jacoby 
in the second of his “‘ Conjunctions,” which reads: “ 2 = not — 
3 and not—1.”** This may be construed as follows: “ The 


11 Ibid. 
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equivalent of ‘ No S is P’ is ‘ Some S is not P and all S is P or 
no S is P.’” Although the order in which the members occur 
differs, there is obviously no difference in the sense of this sen- 
tence and that of the one given above. Since “ Some §S is not P 


and all S is P ” constitutes an absurdity, the only meaning that 


the sentence has is “ No S is P.” Since the contradictory of 


“Some S is P and some S is not P or all S is P” is shown to 
be in reality a simple proposition, the proposition itself must 
be really simple. 

Dr. Jacoby does not develop the meaning of “ Not ali S is P,” 
the contradictory of “ All S is P.” If he did so, he would 
doubtless say that it is also a composite proposition having the 
meaning: “ Not all S is P and possibly no S is P” or “ Only 


9 


some S is not Por noS is P.” These sentences could be shown 
to amount to “ Not all S is P and no S is P or some S is P” or 
“ Not all S is P and some S is P or no § is FP,” which are 
obviously identical in meaning. The first of the “ Disjunc- 
tions ” based upon figure (e) is the following: “ not —1=2 
or 3.” ** This can be read: “ The contradictory of ‘ All S is P’ 
is ‘No § is P or some S is P and some § is not P.’” These 
three formulations of the contradictory of A are evidently iden- 
tical, each consisting of the simple proposition, “Some S is 
not P,” with the addition of the necessarily true statement, 
“'NoS is P or some S is P.” Here again, then, a simple propo- 
sition is the contradictory of the universal proposition. 

It would appear, therefore, that the first two “ Disjunctions ” 
resulting from the Triangle of Opposites merely present the 
relationship of contradiction between A and O and between 
E and I in a somewhat roundabout manner. The same may be 
said of the first two “ Conjunctions.” But I have made the 
charge that the Triangle indiscriminately mingles simple and 
composite propositions. Where, then, are the composite propo- 
sitions? In the first two “ Disjunctions ” both members con- 


12 Tbid. 
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nected by the symbol “=” have been shown to be really simple, 
although the one to the left is apparently composite. In the 
third, on the other hand, although again the left-hand member 
is presented as if it were simple and the right-hand member as 
if it were composite, both members are in truth composite. It 
reads: “not—3==1 or 2.” This can be interpreted as fol- 
lows: “ The contradictory of ‘Some S is P and some § is not 
P’ is ‘ Either all S is P or noS is P.’” Unlike the members 
of the other “ Disjunctions,” both the propositions here placed 
in contradiction are really composite. Nor is there any escaping 
the fact that they are true contradictories; for the truth of each 
implies the falsity of the other and the falsity of each implies 
the truth of the other. 

Dr. Jacoby appears to be somewhat disappointed to have been 
led by his investigation to the formulation of this relationship. 
He remarks in a footnote: 


Expressing as they do the formal aspect of contradictory alternatives 
provided by the law of contrariety, ‘I-~A’ (i.e, ‘~E*~A’) and 
‘A AE?’ are not to be interpreted as material contradictories. Yet 
they are not the formal contradictories, ~p*~q and p \/ q of the modern 
ealeulus of propositions, either.1* 


In view of his professing to seek a “ complete evaluation of the 
fundamental points of similarity as well as difference ” in Aris- 


* it strikes me as strange that he 


totelian and symbolic logic,’ 
should disclaim any similarity between the conclusions to which 
his analysis of Aristotle’s doctrine has led him and the teachings 
of the modern logicians. It is not easy to say just what he 
means by denying that “I-O” and “A AE” are material 
contradictories and also that they are the formal contradictories 
of the modern calculus. Surely, if they are contradictories, 
they must be either formally or materially such. Perhaps he 


means that they are formal contradictories but of a different 


18 Art. cit., p. 44. %¢ Art. cit., p. 33. 
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sort from those of the modern logicians.*° 


At any rate, it seems 
to be borne out by Dr. Jacoby’s analysis that the conjunctive 
(or copulative) proposition has for its formal contradictory an 
alternative proposition. This conclusion seems to be inevitable 
from an examination of the “ Disjunctions” and “ Conjunc- 
tions ” that he derives from the Triangle. These are presented 


in the following form: ** 
1¢ Art. cit., p. 44. 


DissJUNCTIONS CoNJUNCTIONS 

not —1=2or3 1 = not — 2 and not — 3 
not —2==3o0rl 2 = not — 3 and not — 1 
not —3=1or2 = not — 1 and not — 2 


Now it is evident that “ not — 1” and “1” are contradictories. 
But “2 or 3” is presented as the equivalent of “ not —1” and 
“ not — 2 and not — 3” is presented as the equivalent of “ 1.” 
Hence “2 or 3” must be the contradictory of “not —2 and 
not — 3.” In like manner, “3 or 1” is the contradictory of 
“not — 3 and not —1”; and “1 or 2” is the contradictory of 


“not—1 and not—2.” The conclusion from this analysis 
seems to be that the conjunctive proposition must have an alter- 


native proposition or its equivalent for its contradictory. 


That a conjunctive proposition cannot be contradicted by 


1° Tt may be that Dr. Jacoby finds a difference between the example of 
contradiction here brought to light and that of the modern logicians in 
the fact that his “A A E” is a “disjunctive” proposition in the sense 
that its members are not only exclusive of a middle, but mutually exclu- 
sive also, whereas the “ pV q” of the modern logicians has members that 
are not mutually exclusive. In such a case, however, “A A E” is not a 
single proposition but a conjunction, which should be read: “ Not both 
A and E and either A or E.” But it should be noted that the I and O 
propositions are exclusive of a middle just as truly as the A and E are 
mutually exclusive. Hence the contradictory of his proposition is really: 
“Neither O nor I or both O and I.” But since “ Not both A and E” is a 
necessarily true proposition and “ Neither O nor I” is a necessarily false 
one, the two contradictories reduce themselves to “ Either A or E” and 
“ Both I and O,” which appear to be equivalent to the contradictories of 
the modern logicians. 
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another conjunctive proposition seems to follow from its very 
nature. For a conjunctive proposition is necessarily categorical 
and bears an analogy to the universal proposition in that it is 
true only if each of its members is true, just as an A proposition 
is true only if P characterizes all the instances of the S. And 
just as the A proposition cannot be formally contradicted by 
another universal proposition, so the conjunctive proposition 
cannot be formally contradicted by another conjunctive propo- 
sition, or even by another categorical proposition. I do not say 
that it cannot be denied by such a proposition; there are in 
fact several ways in which it may be denied. But besides 
mutual exclusivity, the relation of contradiction requires that 
the propositions in question should between them exhaustively 
state the possibilities, that is, that they should exclude a middle. 
Perhaps this principle can be made plain by an example. Sup- 
pose that someone asserts, “ Both capitalism and communism 
are immoral.” This proposition can be denied in the following 
ways: 


(1) Neither capitalism nor communism is immoral. 

(2) Capitalism is immoral but communism is not immoral. 

(3) Communism is immoral but capitalism is not. 

(4) Capitalism is not immoral. 

(5) Communism is not immoral. 

(6) Either capitalism is not immoral or communism is not 
immoral. 


There does not seem to be any other proposition that is a 
denial of the given proposition, that is, one the truth of which 
implies the falsity of the given proposition. It seems to be 
obvious, on the other hand, that none of the first five denials is 
the contradictory of the given proposition; for though none of 
them could be true if the given proposition were true, every one 
of them could be false if the given proposition were false. Thus, 


if capitalism were immoral and communism were not, (1), (3), 
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and (4) would be false as well as the given proposition; if com- 
munism were immoral and capitalism were not, then (1), (2), 
and (5), would be false as well as the given proposition; and 
if neither capitalism nor communism were immoral, then (2) 
and (3) would be false as well as the given proposition. Hence 
not one of these would be true in every case in which the given 
proposition would be false.** Denial (6), on the other hand, 
not only would be false if the given proposition were true; it 
would necessarily be true in every case in which the given 
proposition would be false. Whether neither capitalism nor 
communism is immoral, or capitalism is immoral and com- 
munism is not, or communism is immoral and capitalism is 
not—that is to say, under whatever conditions the proposition, 
“ Both capitalism and communism are immoral,” is false— 
“ Either capitalism or communism is not immoral” is true. 
Thus the contradictory of a conjunctive proposition must be 
other than a conjunctive proposition, and indeed other than a 
‘ategorical proposition. 

This is precisely the conclusion arrived at in Dr. Jacoby’s 
analysis. I have attempted to show that his first and second 
composite propositions are in their significance simple. Never- 
theless, it is their form that is here under consideration; and 
in that the conjunctive proposition is found always to have an 
alternative contradictory. 

Up to this point I have been attempting to show that the 
Triangle of Opposites suffers from being composed of mixed 
elements—simple and composite propositions. It behooves me 
now to vindicate the Square of Opposition as containing only 
simple prepositions. Dr. Jacoby does seem to accept the par- 


ticular propositions as simple, provided that they are under- 


17 This analysis is in agreement with Dr. Jacoby’s in that a simple propo- 
sition seems to stand in the relation of contrariety to a composite one, as, 
for instance, (4) and the given conjunctive proposition. It is not my 
purpose to deny that such is the case. I am only interested in showing the 
awkardness of mixing simple and composite propositions in one diagram. 
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stood as mere denials of the universal propositions. Thus he 
writes: 

. a particular proposition (which should not be interpreted as an 
explicit assertion about one or several individuals) must be a denial of 
the definite connection of thing and attribute . . . expressed by the 
universal proposition with respect to a universal subject. Thus a 
truly Aristotelian interpretation of any of the four types ... must 
regard such a proposition as a statement formally made with respect 
to a universal, and only virtually with respect to the logically inferior 
individuals.1® 


He is here explaining a passage in Aristotle, which reads: 


. . the denial must deny that which the affirmation affirms concern- 
ing the same subject, and must correspond with the affirmation both in 
the universal or particular character of the subject and in the dis- 
tributed or undistributed sense in which it is understood.’® 


While this passage presents some difficulties, I do not believe 
that it should be interpreted to mean that the particular propo- 
sition is only a denial without any positive signification at all. 
It is true that, since the relation of contradiction is a sym- 
metrical one, either of a pair of contradictories may be said to 
be the denial of the other. Nevertheless, Aristotle did not ordi- 
narily speak of the particular affirmative as a denial of the 
universal negative; he rather called the negative proposition, 
whether universal or particular, the denial of the affirmative of 
opposite quantity. Thus he wrote: “ The denial proper to the 
affirmative ‘every man is white’ is ‘not every man is white,’ 
that proper to the affirmative ‘some men are white’ is ‘no man 


99 20 


is white. Thus he seems to have accepted the particular 


affirmative as having a status of its own and not to have rele- 


gated it to the position of a mere denial of the universal nega- 


tive. There is no reason to suppose that he considered the 
particular negative to be a mere denial, unless one is willing to 
conclude that he put the universal negative in the position of a 


18 Art. cit., p. 41. 1° Aristotle, op. cit., chap. 7. 20 Thid. 
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mere denial of the particular affirmative, without any positive 
signification of its own. 

Some of Dr. Jacoby’s confusion seems to arise from the fact 
that “ universal” is used by Aristotle in two distinct senses: 
(1) he applies it to the subject of the proposition to distinguish 
that from the individual term that is the subject of the indi- 
vidual proposition; and (2) he applies it to the proposition that 
has its universal subject distributed, to distinguish that from 


the particular proposition, whose universal subject is undis- 


tributed. These two meanings are illustrated in the following 
passage : 

If, then, a man states a positive and a negative proposition of universal 
character with regard to a universal, these two propositions are con- 
trary.... When, on the other hand, the positive and negative proposi- 
tions, though they have regard to a universal, are yet not of universal 
character, they will not be contrary, albeit the meaning intended is 
sometimes contrary.... An affirmative is opposed to a denial in the 
sense which I denote by the term ‘ contradictory,’ when, while the sub- 
ject remains the same, the affirmation is of universal character and the 
denial is not.** 


It seems evident that when in this passage Aristotle wrote, 
“ with regard to a universal ” and “ have regard to a universal,” 
he meant what I have designated (1) above, that is, a subject 
that is universal and not individual. When he wrote “ proposi- 
tion of universal character,” he had reference to what I have 
designated (2), that is, a proposition having its universal sub- 
ject distributed. A proposition not of universal character would 
of course be one in which the universal subject is not distributed. 

It seems to me also that the passage quoted by Dr. Jacoby 
must be interpreted in the light of this passage; that is to say, 
when Aristotle wrote, “ The denial . . . must correspond with 
the affirmation . . . in the distributed and undistributed sense 
in which it is understood,” he meant to say that if the affirma- 


31 Tbid. 
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tion is understood in the distributed sense, the denial is to be 
understood in the undistributed sense. To have required that 
they both be understood in the distributed sense or both in the 
undistributed sense would not only have been unreasonable but 
would have been in conflict with his own prescription: “ while 
the subject remains the same, the affirmative is of universal 
character and the denial is not.” The same principle applies 
to another statement of Aristotle quoted by Dr. Jacoby: “ The 
identity of subject and predicate must not be equivocal.” * 
The identity here demanded is identity of connotation, not 
identity of denotation; the same universal term must be the 
subject of both contradictories, but it must not be the same in 
denotation in both. As Aristotle explained a few lines further 
on, “ the word ‘ every’ does not make the subject universal but 
rather gives the proposition a universal character.” ** 

That Aristotle did recognize the I and the O propositions as 
having a meaning of their own and did not regard them as mere 
denials of the E and the A propositions seems also to be indi- 
cated by his referring to the fact that these propositions can 
sometimes both be true: “.. . the contradictories of a pair of 
contraries can sometimes both be true-with reference to the same 
subject; for instance, ‘ not every man is white’ and ‘ some men 
are white’ are both true.” ** Aristotle seems here to have 
adopted the elliptical form of common speech, suggesting that 
sometimes also such propositions are not both true. It would 
be hard to reconcile this passage with the opinion that he under- 
stood “ Some S is P ” to mean “ Only some S is P.” It would 
seem, therefore, that Aristotle did understand the I and the O 
propositions in substantially the same sense in which they are 
understood in the conventional Square of Opposition. He seems 
to have taken them to have a meaning such that sometimes they 
are both true (that is, when their contradictories are both false) 


22P, Jacoby, art. cit., p. 40. Aristotle, op. cit., chap. 6. 
*8 Aristotle, op. cit., chap. 7. %4 Thid. 
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and sometimes one is true and the other false (that is, when the 
contradictory of the one is false and of the other, true), but 
never are they both false (since their contradictories are never 
both true). It is to be regretted that he nowhere called atten- 
tion explicitly to this third circumstance ; it is certainly implicit 
in what he wrote. Whether he failed to notice it or considered 
it too obvious or too trivial to mention, it is, of course, impos- 
sible to say. 

Perhaps Dr. Jacoby has been led into disvaluing the I and O 
propositions by the elliptical manner of ordinary speech, used 
by Aristotle himself in the passage quoted in the last paragraph. 
What can be understood without being said is usually, in the 
interest of economy, not said. Thus, for example, arguments 
are generally proposed in the form of enthymemes rather than 
of complete syllogisms, simply because the omitted premise will 
be understood or read between the lines, as the saying is. In 
like manner, a person making a statement in the form, ‘‘ Some 


S is P,” generally wishes to suggest that some S also is not P. 
For, in the majority of cases, if he knew that all S is P, he 
would say so. Such usage is perfectly proper in conversation 
and even in scientific discourse, so long as there is no danger 
of misunderstanding. But it ought to be recognized that it is 
an elliptical usage. If a person says, “ Some grocers are honest,” 


’ meaning to suggest that 


or “ Some text books are interesting,’ 
some grocers are not honest or that some textbooks are not 
interesting, he is really giving voice to a conjunctive proposition 
in an elliptical way. 

Though this is the usual manner of speech, there are circum- 
stances, nevertheless, in which the particular proposition should 
be understood to mean just what it says and not something else 
over and above what it says. One such circumstance is that 
in which the speaker does not know whether the subcontrary 
proposition is also true; another is that in which the truth of 


the subcontrary is not of any moment. Suppose that invitations 
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to a party have been sent to all the members of a class or club. 
Suppose that all the replies received within the first day or two 
are acceptances. The prospective host could then say with con- 
fidence: “Some of those invited will come.” He could not 
say whether all will come or some will not come; but his state- 
ment would be a true one and would not be rendered untrue 
whatever the event might disclose as to the truth of its sub- 
contrary. Suppose a person to come upon the college at which 
I have the honor to teach during a class period when none of 
the students is visible. He might wonder concerning the nature 
of the student body. Should the bell ring as he stood there and 
the students begin to emerge from their classes, he would imme- 
diately be able to say: ‘‘ Some of the students are not men,” 
but he would not have any warrant for any more definite state- 
ment. The truth of this proposition would not be affected by 
his subsequent discovery that not one of the students is a man. 


II. ApvanTaGEs oF THE SQuARE OF OPpposiTION 


My second contention is that the Triangle of Opposites either 
fails to show at all or fails to show clearly the relationships 
among propositions that the Square of Opposition presents with 
precision and perspicuity. It remains for me, therefore, to 
discuss these relationships and to show how they are symbolized 
in the Square. 

Dr. Jacoby professes to confine himself to contradiction and 
contrariety, relegating subalternation and subcontrariety to the 
limbo of the non-aristotelian. It might be expected, therefore, 
that the Triangle would show contradiction and contrariety with 
extraordinary lucidity. Such does not seem to be the case, 
however. It would appear that contradiction is meant to be 
symbolized as obtaining between a proposition on any corner of 
the large triangle and the proposition on the opposite corner of 
the small triangle in Figure (e). The verbalization of these 
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positions would then be contained in the “ Disjunctions.” These 
are : 

not —1=2or3 

not —2=3s3orl 


not — 3 =lor2 


The first of these states that the denial of “1” is equivalent to 
the affirmation of “2 or 3.” This is, of course, a way of stating 
that “1” and “2 or 3” are contradictories: if “1” is false, 
then “2 or 3” is true, and if “1” is true, then “2 or 3” is 
false. In like manner, “2” is presented as the contradictory 
of “3 or 1” and “3” is presented as the contradictory of 
“1 or 2.” I have already pointed out that “2 or 3” and 
“3 or 1,” though presented as composite propositions, are really 
simple in their signification; and that “ not — 3,” though pre- 
sented as a simple proposition, is really composite. Even aside 
from this indiscriminate commingling of the simple and the 


composite, this presentation seems to me to be deficient as a 


statement of what contradiction entails. 

Contrariety would seem to be the relation among the three 
propositions lying at the corners of the small triangle. Dr. 
Jacoby states: “‘ The positing as true of any one of the three 
propositions of the basic triangle of truth possibilities, is equiva- 
lent to the joint denial of the other two possibilities.” * If my 
interpretation of this passage is correct, each of these three 
propositions is to be thought of as the contrary of each of the 
other two, for each is so related to each of the others that the 
truth of one excludes the truth of the other, yet the falsity of 
one does not necessitate the truth of the other. This relation- 
ship is brought out in the three “ Conjunctions ” taken together, 
though it does not come to light in the consideration of any one 


of them alone. These “ Conjunctions ” are: 


*° P. Jacoby, art. cit., p. 46. 
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1 = not — 2 and not — 3 
2 = not — 3 and not —1 
3 = not — 1 and not — 2 


From the first of these it is apparent that the truth of “1” 
excludes the truth of “2” and the truth of “3.” The third 
shows that “1” and “2” may both be false. Thus by con- 
? one can become aware that 
“1” and “2” are mutually exclusive and that they do not 
exclude a middle, that is, that they cannot both be true but that 
they can both be false. In like manner, the second “ Conjunc- 
tion” indicates that “1” and “3” may both be false. Hence 
“1” and “3” are also mutually exclusive but not exclusive 
of a middle; they may be said to be contraries, just as “1” and 
“2” are contraries. The same is true of “2” and “3.” There 
does not seem to be anything radically wrong with this presenta- 


joining these two “ Conjunctions ’ 


tion. It does suffer, however, from its mingling of simple and 
composite propositions. It also suffers from lack of lucidity in 
that one must consider two “ Conjunctions ” together in order 
to grasp the whole nature of contrariety. 

Although Dr. Jacoby forswears subcontrariety and subalter- 
nation, these two relationships are revealed in his figure (e) and 
the accompanying “ Disjunctions ” and “ Conjunctions ” no less 
distinctly than are contrariety and contradiction. Subcon- 
trariety is brought to light by a consideration of the three 
“ Conjunctions ” together. The first of these is explained in 
this manner: “ The truth of the proposition ‘every man is 
intelligent ’ implies the simultaneous truth of the propositions 
‘some man (at least) is intelligent’ and ‘either every man 
is intelligent or no man is intelligent.’” ** The third is ex- 
plained thus: “ The truth of the composite proposition ‘some 


men are just and some men are not just’ entails (and is equiva- 


lent to) the simultaneous truth of the respective contradictories 


% Art. cit., p. 47. 
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of the E and A contraries, viz., ‘some men are just’ and ‘ not 
every man is just.’ By analogy I assume that the second 
should be interpreted as follows: “ The truth 


9? 27 


“ Conjunction ” 


of the proposition ‘no man is intelligent (or just)’ entails the 
truth of the propositions ‘not every man is intelligent (or 
just)’ and ‘either every man is intelligent (or just) or no 
man is intelligent (or just).’” The third “ Conjunction ” 
indicates that the two propositions “‘some men are intelli- 
gent’ and “not every man is intelligent” are not mutually 
exclusive. An examination of the three “ Conjunctions” to- 
gether makes it evident that they do exclude a middle; for one or 
the other of them occurs in each of the “ Conjunctions,” which 
ex hypothesi exhaust the possibilities. Thus these two proposi- 
tions are shown to be related as subcontraries, excluding a 
middle, but not excluding each other. It makes no difference 
whether they are interpreted as simple propositions, as I con- 
tend they should be, or as composite propositions, according to 
Dr. Jacoby’s doctrine; in either case they are subcontraries 


according to the showing of the Triangle of Opposites. 
At least one aspect of subalternation is also indicated by the 


“Conjunctions.” The first of these states that “ All men are 
intelligent ” implies both “Some men are intelligent” and 
“ Either all men are intelligent or no men are intelligent.” 
Now, if it implies both of these propositions, a fortiort it im- 
plies the first, “Some men are intelligent.” But it is evi- 


dent from the second “ Disjunction” that “Some men are 
intelligent ”’ does not imply “ All men are intelligent.” It 
merely implies the proposition “ Either some men are intelligent 
and some men are not intelligent or all men are intelligent.” 
This is the first aspect of subalternation, which is a relationship 
such that the truth of the first proposition implies the truth of 
the second but not vice versa. The second aspect of subalterna- 


tion, which is the relationship such that the falsity of the first 


Ibid. 
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proposition implies the falsity of the second but not vice versa, 
is not indicated in the Triangle, so far as I can determine. 

I have now to show how the Square of Opposition illustrates 
these relationships more simply and unmistakably than the 
Triangle. The Square contains the four propositions E, A, I, 
and O at its four corners, each of these being a simple proposi- 
tion. I have already tried to vindicate the simplicity of the 
I and O propositions. It is supposed that this scheme is 
applicable to any four propositions having the same subject 
and predicate, but differing in quality or quantity; it is there- 
fore impossible to state the truth of any of them categorically. 
A fortiori it is impossible to enunciate any conjunctive propo- 
sition made up of any two of them as necessarily true. There 
are, however, certain conjunctives combining pairs of these 
propositions that are possibly true; and there are others that 


are necessarily false. The propositions that are possibly true, 


or sometimes true and sometimes false, are “ Both I and O” 
and its equivalent, “ Neither E nor A.” * The necessarily false 
propositions are: 

Both A and O 

Neither O nor A 

Both E and I 

Neither I nor E 

Both A and E 

Neither O nor I 


It follows then that the contradictories of these propositions 
are necessarily true. These are: 


Not both A and O 
Either O or A 


*°It might be suggested that “ Both A and I” and “Both E and 0” 
should be included among the conjunctive propositions that are possibly 
true. It should be noted, however, that these are only grammatically com- 
pound sentences, not composite propositions. “Both all S is P and some 
S is P” states no more than “ All S is P” states; and “No S is P and 
not all S is P” is equivalent to “ No S is P.” 
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Either I or E 


Not both A and E 
Either O or I 


i both E and I 


These six propositions constitute three pairs of equivalent propo- 
sitions. Nonetheless, it seems convenient for purposes of expo- 


sition to set forth both members of each pair explicitly. It will 
be observed that the components of each of the first two pairs 
are identical, while those of the third pair differ. The reason 
is that the components of the first two pairs are contradictories, 
and therefore not only mutually exclusive or exclusive of a 
middle, but possessing both these properties. The members of 
the first of the third pair of composite propositions are con- 
traries; they are mutually exclusive but not exclusive of a 
middle. The members of the second of the third pair are sub- 
contraries ; they exclude a middle, but do not exclude each other. 

To express contrariety, then, we need only the disjunctive 
proposition “ Not both A and E,” or “ Not both all S is P and 
no S is P.” To express subcontrariety, we need only the alter- 
native proposition “ Either O or I” or “ Either not all S is P 
or some S is P.” ‘To express contradiction, on the other hand, 
neither a disjunctive nor an alternative proposition suffices. 
It does not reveal the whole nature of relationship between 
A and O to say merely, “ Not both A and O”; no more does it 
reveal this to say merely, “ Either A or O.” To express the 
specific relationship between these two propositions it is abso- 
lutely necessary to say, “ Not both A and O and either O or A” 
or “ Not both all S is P and not all S is P and either not all 
S is P or all S is P.” Similarly, the relationship between 
E and I can only be adequately expressed by saying, “ Not 
both no S is P and some § is P and either no S is P or some 
S is P.” 

The twofold aspect of subalternation is expressed by propo- 
sitions derived either from the formula for contrariety or from 
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the formula for subcontrariety. Since these two are equivalent, 
it does not matter which is used. The first aspect of subalterna- 
tion, called implication, is expressed thus: 


If A, then I (or) If all S is P, then some S is P. 
If E, then O (or) If no S is P, then not all S is P. 


The second, which can well be called subimplication, is expressed 
by the propositions : 
If not I, then not A (or) If “Some S is P” is false, then 
“All S is P” is false. 
If not O, then not E (or) If “ Not all S is P” is false, then 
“NoS is P” is false. 


Implication is the relationship such that the truth of any propo- 
sition entails the truth of a second, but not vice versa. Sub- 
implication is the relationship such that the falsity of the first 
proposition entails the falsity of the second, but not vice versa. 

There are therefore eight propositions setting forth these five 
fundamental relationships among propositions: 


Not both A and E (Contrariety ) 
If A, then 5} 


If E, then O (Implication ) 


(Subimplication ) 


If not O, then not E 
Either O or I (Subcontrariety ) 


If not I, then not 3 


Not both A and O and either O or A 
Not both E and I and either E or E 


This analysis seems to demonstrate five necessary relation- 
ships obtaining between pairs of propositions. Dr. Jacoby does 


(Contradiction) 


*° The following formulas could also be used to indicate contradiction: 
If “A” is true, then “O” is false, and if “A” is false, then “O” 
is true. 
If “E” is true, then “I” is false, and if “E” is false, then “I” 
is true. 
Likewise, their contrapositives could be used. Nevertheless, it seems 
best to keep the number of formulations at a minimum. 
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not believe that subcontrariety, implication, and subimplication 
should be called opposition and in support of his position he 
quotes Aristotle’s declaration that “ the particular affirmative is 
only verbally opposed to the particular negative.” *° Whether 
subcontraries and subalterns should be denominated opposites 
must, of course, depend upon the definition attached to the term 
“opposite.” If it means “ propositions that cannot both be 
true,” then clearly it denotes only contraries and contradictories. 
But even this definition would not completely conform to the 
ordinary signification of the word, namely, “situated in front 
of or over against.” This meaning would seem to require that 
the word should be confined to designating those propositions 
that always stand over against each other as regards truth and 
falsity. In that case, only contradictories should be called oppo- 
sites, for contraries can be alike in their falsity. Since this 
strictest meaning is not to be adhered to, I see no reason why 
the term cannot be understood to mean “ propositions that can 
differ as regards their truth and falsity.” In this sense it would 


denote subcontraries and subalterns as well as contradictories 
and contraries. The term would also apply to all these kinds 
of relationships if it were taken to mean “ propositions situated 
over against each other on the Square of Opposition.” 

This usage is undoubtedly opposed to the doctrine of Aris- 
totle as quoted by Dr. Jacoby. But, to avail myself of the 
Philosopher’s own expression, I contend that the opposition is 
verbal rather than real. For, whether subcontrariety and sub- 
alternation are called opposition or not, these relationships are 
just as necessary as contradiction and contrariety. They are 
implicit in Aristotle’s own statements, and they come to light in 
Dr. Jacoby’s own analysis no less forcibly, though I believe less 
clearly, than in my own. It does not seem to me to be non- 
aristotelian to make these relationships explicit and to provide 


a place for them in a diagram. Rather it seems to be altogether 


80 P, Jacoby, art. cit., p. 42. 
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in the spirit of the Stagirite to bring to light all the truth that 
may lie hidden in his writings as well as those aspects of nature 
that were hidden from him. 

The beauty of the Square of Opposition lies in the symmetry 
of structure whereby it reveals these five necessary relationships. 
Dr. Jacoby claims this quality for his Triangle; ** but his figure 
notably lacks symmetry. He speaks of a “ principle of con- 
trariety,” but there does not seem to be any reason for invoking 
such a principle; the principle of contradiction affords sufficient 
ground for asserting that contrary propositions cannot both be 
true. “ All S is P” and “ No S is P” cannot both be true be- 
cause the one attributes to the subject that which the other denies 
regarding it, in violation of the principle of contradiction. No 


additional “ principle of contrariety ” 


is required to confound 
anyone that would seek to conjoin them. The real difference 
between contradiction and contrariety lies in this that, whereas 
the principle of contradiction is applicable to both of them, the 
principle of the excluded middle has reference only to contradic- 
tion. Contrary propositions as well as contradictory proposi- 
tions are mutually exclusive; contradictory propositions, unlike 
contrary propositions, are exclusive of any middle. But there 
are other propositions to which the principle of the excluded 
middle also applies. Subcontrary propositions, like contradic- 
tories, exclude a middle, for they cannot both be false; unlike 
contraries and contradictories, they are not mutually exclusive. 
This characteristic of subcontraries is indicated in the Triangle 
and its accompanying “ Conjunctions,”’ which show that in every 
possible instance either “ Some S is P” or “ Not all S is P” 
is true and that in one instance both are true. This statement 
does not touch upon the disagreement as to whether these propo- 
sitions are simple or composite; the relationship is the same in 
either case. The Triangle, however, fails to provide any graphic 


representation of this relationship, and thus fails in symmetry. 


Art. cit., p. 48. 
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It provides for contrariety, characterized by mutual exclusivity 
only, and for contradiction, characterized by mutual exclusivity 
and the exclusion of a middle; but it makes no place for sub- 
contrariety, which is characterized by exclusion of a middle 
only. There is thus a yawning gap in its scheme of things, 
destroying its beauty. 

The Square of Opposition, on the other hand, provides a 
graphic representation of these kinds of relationship, as it does 
for subalternation also. That there is a resemblance between 
contrariety and subcontrariety is signified by the parallel posi- 
tions of the two lines that represent them; that there is a dif- 
ference between them is symbolized by their lying the one at 
the top of the Square, the other at the bottom. That the two 
principles of contradiction and of the excluded middle, which 
singly apply to contrariety and subcontrariety, are both involved 
in contradiction is shown by the positions of contradictory propo- 
sitions at diametrically opposite corners, thus separated not by 
a single line, as are contraries and subcontraries, but by two 
lines. It also appears to be fitting that the two aspects of 
subalternation should be designated by the vertical line, the 
movement downward standing for implication, the movement 
upward, subimplication. 

A final word ought to be said regarding the formulas used to 
express the five relationships. I have declared that contradic- 
tion can be adequately expressed only by a conjunctive propo- 
sition setting forth that the components are both mutually exclu- 
sive and exclusive of a middle. Some of the writers of text 
books appear to believe that contradiction is properly enunciated 
by a proposition in the form, “ Either P or Q.” It should be 
evident that this formulation takes account of only one phase 
of contradiction, namely, the exclusion of a middle, the com- 


plete statement of the possibilities. It neglects the other phase 


of this relationship, the mutual exclusivity of contradictories. 
The form, “ Either P or Q ” is equally applicable to components 
related as subcontraries. Recognizing this fact, yet apparently 
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loath to admit subcontrariety to the select circle, these writers 
speak of two kinds of propositions in the form, “ Either P or Q,” 
“ perfect ” 


calling those whose components are contradictories 
disjunctive propositions and those whose components are sub- 
contraries “ imperfect’; ** or those with contradictories for 
their components, “ properly disjunctive ” and those with sub- 


contraries for their components, “ improperly disjunctive.” ** 


It hardly seems to me to be proper to shunt subcontrariety off 
like this, in the manner of a poor relation allowed to eat only 
at the second table. For not only between the I and O propo- 
sitions of the Square, which are formally subcontraries, does 
this form of opposition obtain, but between countless pairs of 
propositions encountered in everyday thinking. A few examples 
of propositions, called by these authors disjunctive, but I be- 
lieve better denominated alternative, made up of components 
that exclude a middle but do not exclude each other are: 


Fither the sun or the earth moves. 

Either a person is a citizen or he may not vote. 

Either a person is not a citizen of Indiana or he is a 
citizen of the United States. 

Either a person believes in the Trinity or he is not a 
Catholic. 

Either this person takes too long a time to do this job or 
that person takes too short a time. 

Either a person does not take bribes or he is not honest. 


Assuredly there are other pairs of propositions, besides the 
A and O and the E and I propositions of the Square of Opposi- 
tion, which not only exclude a middle but also exclude each 
other. These may well be called material contradictories. 
When a formula is required that will show how such pairs of 
propositions are related, I think that it ought to be required 
that the formula should express both phases of the relationship. 


82 R. McCall, Basic Logic (New York, 1947), p. 65. 
88 J. Maritain, An Introduction to Logic (New York, 1937), p. 103. 
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One of the purposes of the study of logic is to provide means of 
escaping from the dangers to effective thinking that lurk in the 


ambiguity of language. A nomenclature that allows for two 


kinds of “disjunctive” proposition, and yet furnishes no 
criterion for distinguishing between them seems to me rather 
to foster than to discourage slovenly thinking. The function of 
language is to express one’s thoughts for the purpose of com- 
municating them to others or of clarifying them for oneself.** 
For both these purposes it is essential that the import of terms 
and propositions be as precise and unmistakable as it is capable 
of becoming. Every locution ought to express all that the 
speaker or*writer has in mind and no more than he has in mind. 
But when the formula, “ Either P or Q,” is permitted to be 
used indiscriminately to symbolize both subcontrariety and con- 
tradiction there is danger that in the one case it will be inter- 
preted to mean more than is intended and in the other case it 
will be taken to mean less than is intended. The double rela- 
tionship actually obtains between the components of the follow- 
ing propositions and for that reason I believe that it ought to be 
required to be fully expressed in the manner I here use, corre- 
sponding to the formulation of contradiction on the Square of 
Opposition: 


Every substance is either simple or compound and no 
substance is both simple and compound. 

Every proposition is either simple or composite and no 
proposition is both simple and composite. 

The violent man harms himself or harms no one and he 
does not harm himself and no one.*® 


**T would call attention to the fact that this sentence is intended to be 
understood to mean just what it says and no more. The two purposes are 
not mutually exclusive, since one may at the same time wish to let another 
know what he thinks and to clarify his own thoughts by giving voice to 
them. This sentence, then, provides another example of the occurrence 
of subcontrariety in everyday thought. 

*5 The proposition, “ The violent man harms himself or harms no one,” 
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Every proposition is either true or false and no propo- 
sition is both true and false. 


There is a parallel between the question here at issue and 
the disagreement in which I am involved with Dr. Jacoby re- 
garding the proper interpretation of I and O proposition. Those 
that contend that the locution, “ Either P or Q,” should be 
reserved for symbolizing contradiction might be expected also 
to maintain that any one wishing to show that a pair of propo- 
sitions are subcontraries ought to be required to say, “ Either 
P or Q and perhaps both P and Q.” This thesis would commit 
the same error that Dr. Jacoby is guilty of in making out that 
“Some S is P and possibly all S is P” is a composite propo- 
sition; for the enlarged locution really says no more than does 
the alternative proposition, “ Either P or Q,” alone gives expres- 
sion to. Just as it is possible to secure sufficient information to 
be able to utter a particular proposition without knowing 
whether its subcontrary or its superimplicant is true, so also 
is it possible to learn that two propositions exclude a middle 
before one becomes aware they are mutually exclusive or not 
mutually exclusive, as the case may be. In a given case, the 
added item of information to the effect that the propositions in 
question are also mutually exclusive ought therefore to be ex- 
pressed by the addition of the disjunctive, “ Not both P and Q,” 
to the alternative already enunciated. That two propositions 
are exclusive of a middle can be earlier learned than that they 
are both exclusive of a middle and mutually exclusive. Hence 
not the formula for subcontrariety but the formula for contra- 
diction ought to be a conjunction of two composite propositions. 

I should like to illustrate my point by a homely autobiograpi- 
cal example. In my youth, I was informed by my grandfather 
that all the members of his family except himself were either 
is cited by Maritain as an instance of the “ improperly disjunctive proposi- 


tion” (op. cit., p. 104). It is evident, however, that anyone that harms 
himself harms someone. 
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red-headed or left-handed. I do not recollect whether he said 
that any of them possessed both these characteristics, but I am 
certain of this bit of information about my granduncles and 
grandaunts, none of whom I ever saw. Perhaps none of them 
was both red-headed and left-handed. If so, then, in addition 
to the proposition, “ All were either red-headed or left-handed,” 
the proposition, “‘ None was both red-headed and left-handed,” 
is true. On the other hand, if some did enjoy both these fea- 
tures, then the proposition, “ Some were both red-headed and 
left-handed,” is true. Should I come to know which of these 
two propositions is true I should be able to enunciate a conjunc- 


tive proposition, expressing more than that which I am now able 


to state with confidence. Surely the proposition that carries the 
greater information should be denominated the conjunctive, 
rather than the one that carries the less. 

I believe, therefore, that the formula, “ Either P or Q,” 
should be restricted to use in symbolizing subcontrariety, that 
is, cases where the speaker either does not know or does not 
care ** whether P and Q are mutually exclusive; and that, 
where the propositions in question are really contradictory and 
the speaker’s argument demands that this fact be made explicit, 
he should be required to make the complete statement, “ Either 
P or Q and not both P and Q.” We should have an end, then, 
to the enigmatic, “ Either P or Q,” which may be a “ perfect ” 
disjunctive or an “ imperfect ” disjunctive, with no Oedipus to 
tell us which. 

I do not know whether the Triangle of Opposites and the 
Square of Opposition represent theses that are contrary or con- 
tradictory or subcontrary to each other. I hope that it may be 
shown that they are subcontraries and that Dr. Jacoby and I 
are both right. 


Marian College, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


*° Another instance of subcontrariety. One could both not know and not 
care, without affecting the force of my agrument. 
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Toward a Physical Theory 


by Raymond J. Nogar, O. P. 


I 


Like all the other natural sciences, Physics advances by two distinct 
roads. On the one hand it operates empirically, and thus is enabled to 
discover and analyse a growing number of phenomena—in this instance, 
of physical facts; on the other hand it also operates by theory, which 
allows it to collect and assemble the known facts in one consistent 
system, and to predict new ones for the guidance of experimental re- 
search. In this way the joint efforts of experiment and theory, at any 
given time, provide the body of knowledge which is the sum total of the 
Physies of the day.* 


HETHER THE SERIOUS student of physical science 

begins his study with the Greeks or with Galileo, he 
finds the joint efforts of investigation of physical phenomena 
and explanatory theory at the very heart of science on every 
page of its brilliant history. Scientific investigation of nature 
is necessarily both investigative and systematic, and therefore 
these two functions of physical science are never wanting. 
Where physical science is found in perfect form, empirical 
investigation and systematic theory are so welded into a single 
edifice that they are no longer seen as merely integral parts but 
essential to the very definition of physical science. 

During that momentous age in the history of science when 
great impetus was given to experiment and observational tech- 
nique, both in the field of investigation and mathematical appli- 
cation, when the founders of modern science were re-examining 
nature with new hypotheses, attention was temporarily diverted 
from the field of physical theory. In fact, it was in reaction 


1 Louis de Broglie, Matter and Light (New York, 1939), p. 18. 
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to an over-emphasis upon general theory that Galileo struck 
off on a new path and founded his two new sciences of motion. 
His principle of inertia and his whole superstructure of investi- 
gative technique immediately initiated the demand for a sys- 
tematic theory by which the body of mechanical knowledge 
could be assembled into a consistent system and made intelligible 
in the light of the other branches of science. Newton’s Principia 
was calculated to perfect the work which Galileo began and its 
chief concern was to provide a systematic treatment of the 
principles of mechanics which would organize the science and 
place it on a theoretic foundation which would support the 
edifice about to be erected. Although the founders of modern 
science emphasized the new dynamic investigative techniques, a 
closer look at their thought shows that they were equally con- 
cerned with the validity, the clarity, the consistency and the 
precision of their theories. The doctrine of inertia, the founda- 
tion stone of modern dynamics upon which the whole structure 
of classical physics rests, has itself called forth a continual body 
of critical writing from the first day of its publication. Ques- 
tions as to whether the law is false or self-evident; established 


a@ priort or empirically ; or is merely a convention, make up that 


part of theory which is essentially united to the investigation 
of nature based on it.” 

Every branch of modern science has this twofold development 
of which de Broglie speaks, a development which is sometimes 
the work of a single genius in both avenues, but more often 
the experimental and investigative contributions are made by 
one group of scientists and the theoretical contributions by 
another. Thus A. d’Abro summarizes this development: 


The development of all the branches of physical science has proceeded 
roughly along the same lines. First we witness an accumulation of 
experimental and observational facts, furnished by crude observation 


*G. Whitrow, “On the Foundation of Dynamics,” The British Journal for 
the Philosophy of Science, I (1950), 2. 
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and by the discoveries of the laboratory workers. Then, thanks to the 
efforts of the theoretical investigators, this raw material is co-ordinated 
into a consistent whole. In this way, out of a disconnected series of 
facts, a coherent doctrine or science is born. History proves that with 
very few exceptions (illustrated by such men as Newton, Archimedes 
and also Hertz), the most brilliant experimenters had but little theoris- 
ing ability; and that, vice versa, the ablest theoretical scientists made 
poor laboratory men. We are thus led to differentiate between two 
distinct types of scientists: the practical and the theoretical workers. 
For example, in physics, Maxwell, Planck and Einstein must be placed 
under the heading of theoretical investigators, whereas Hertz and 
Michelson are splendid illustrations of able experimenters.® 


Any doubts as to the importance of scientific theory in the 
building and buttressing of modern science and its essential 


unity with the investigation of phenomena are immediately 
dissipated by even a cursory survey of the enormous body of 
theoretical writing on every level of scientific endeavor. Scien- 
tific hypothesis and theory govern the very use of observational 
data, and elaborate rules for setting up experimental theory 


manifest the importance of the theory in handling the data of 
science.* On the level of specialized areas of every branch of 
physical science, restricted theories play a most important role 
of systematizing the data. Examples of theory on this level are 
Gauss’s theory of the heavenly bodies moving about the sun in 
conic sections, which helped to elaborate the orbit theory in 
one department of astronomy; the Bohr theory of the atom in 
nuclear physics; Dumas’ theory of types in inorganic chemis- 
try; Driesch’s theory of entelechy in biology. 

On yet a larger scale, there are systems or theories which 
organize entire branches of science, theories which extend to 
most of the data of the science and in the light of which all 

* A, d’Abro, The Evolution of Scientific Thought (New York, 1949), pp- 
343-344. 

«Cf. the “ Genealogy of a Scientific Theory,” in H. Lemon’s From Galileo 


to Cosmic Rays (Chicago, 1936), p. 152. Cf. also, F. S. C. Northrop The 
Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities (New York, 1947), p. 145. 
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the data are unified and rendered intelligible. Of this sort is 
the kinetic molecular theory of gases so important in systema- 
tizing general chemistry. The classical theory of mechanics 
established by Newton according to which his law is elaborated 
is applied to the whole of dynamics in the field of mechanics, 
heat and light phenomena. The electromagnetic theory of light 
contributes to systematic handling of neutral phenomena, scalar 
wave phenomena, vectorial wave phenomena and electromagnetic 
phenomena, and this theory, together with the theories of 
Fresnel and Einstein are examples of theories which organize 
whole sections of physical data. The Schwann and Schleiden 
cell-theory founded a whole new section of scientific cytology; 
De Vries theory of mutation likewise organized in large part 
many experimental problems relating to evolutionary theory. 
On a wider scale and with much more far-reaching implica- 
tions stand the theory of relativity, the quantum theory, the 
classical wave theory in optics, the atomic theory and the theory 


of evolution, for all of these theories are calculated to cut across 


whole sections of science in an attempt to integrate scientific 
conclusions in the the simplest possible theoretical system. 

Besides theoretical organization of data on these levels, 
theories which operate very close to the experimental technique, 
there are the theories of cosmogony and cosmology which at- 
tempt to synthesize all the data of the universe and apply the 
important general theories to the problem of the architecture of 
the universe itself. The theoretical writings of Eddington, 
Jeans, and Milne on cosmological structure and evolution are 
examples of this type of theory. 

And finally, there are theoretical writers who have formu- 
lated systems which attempt to unify the conclusions of science 
on logical, grammatical, or historical grounds in contradistinc- 
tion to systems of a mathematical-physical or metaphysical na- 
ture. Among these must be mentioned the application of the 
theory of logical positivism, existentialism, and the Marxian 
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theory of history to the several branches of science to the end 
of giving unity and meaning to the vast details of scientific data. 

From this body of theoretical writing essentially united to 
our rapidly growing empirical knowledge, we are able not only 
to conclude to the necessity of a comprehensive and coherent 
theory of physical science—but also we are able to see the essen- 
tial role that theory must play in the development of physical 
science. 


Just as the empirical knowledge, the investigation of phe- 


nomena, so the general theory integrating this knowledge, is 
concerned from beginning to end with the real world. This is 
not to say that measurement and construct and hypothesis and 
mathematical transformation and symbolization are not tools 
of physical science, tools which often only indirectly contact 
physical reality. But mathematical transformation always re- 
mains a tool, a means to the end of investigating physical phe- 
nomena.° However remote the physical realities become in 
the constructural hypothesis, a denotative reference to the 
originally given implicitly remains and must, sooner or later, 
be the test of the validity of the hypothesis. In the words of 
Hermann Weyl: 


In modern physics the building material is no longer the elements of 
consciousness abstracted from reality, but purely ‘ arithmetical ’ symbols. 
Dingler in fact defines physics as that scientific domain in which the 
principle of symbolic construction is carried through completely. But, 
eoupled with aprioristic construction, we have experience and the 
analysis of experience by the experiment. “ The scientific imagination 
was regulated by the strict methods which subjected the possibilities 
that lay in mathematical thinking to experience, experiment and con- 
firmation by facts . . . (W. Dilthey, “ Der entwicklungsgeschichtliche 
Pantheismus,” Gesammelte Schriften, II, 346) .° 


5“ Mathematics, for the theoretical physicists, constitutes but a tool, a 
means of arriving at a co-ordination of the physical facts.” A. d’Abro, 
op. cit., p. 344, 

*H. Weyl, Philosophy of Mathematics and Natural Science (Princeton, 
1949), p. 151. 
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Physical theories, therefore, must first play this role of sys- 
tematically organizing the entire data of knowledge from the 
real world and the first principles of the science down to the 
most detailed empirical conclusions. It must form a picture 
of reality, as Einstein says, and show the connection of its 
myriad of constructs with the world of our sense impressions.’ 
And the theoretical system which ultimately is preferred over 
all other imaginable constructions is the one which the world 


of perception unambiguously determines superior to all others.® 

But the role of establishing contact with the world of reality 
is but the first general duty of physical theory. Of equal im- 
portance is its role of integrating the knowledge of every branch 


of science into a consistent and coherent system. This includes, 
of course, the formidable task of unifying not only the branches 
of physics, but also the sciences of chemistry and the manifold 
branches of the biological sciences, astronomy, and general cos- 
mology. Not every theoretician of science finds this role agree- 
able, and some writers like Prof. Dingle prefer to preclude 
chemistry and the biological problems from the scientific domain 
because of the inherent difficulty of subjecting their terminology 
and methodology to the quantified theory of physics.° Indeed, 
chemistry has recently taken great strides in welding its huge 
body of facts into a unified system mainly by the application of 
developments in atomic physics, but the problems of the trans- 
formation of matter and the study of properties and structure 
of matter still call for qualitative terminology which does not 
readily give itself over to mathematical transformation. Much 
more is this true of the biological sciences, in spite of the bril- 


7“ Science is not just a collection of laws, a catalogue of unrelated facts. 
It is a creation of the human mind, with its freely invented ideas and con- 
cepts. Physical theories try to form a picture of reality and to establish 
its connection with the wide world of sense impressions.” A. Einstein and 
L. Infeld, The Evolution of Physics (New York, 1938), p. 310. 

*H. Weyl, op. cit. (quoting Einstein’s address), p. 153. 

*°Cf. H. Dingle, “The Nature of Scientific Philosophy,” Proc. of the 
Royal Soc. of Edinburgh (1949), 62, IV, 409. 
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liant attempts of men like D’Arey W. Thompson, Erwin Schro- 
dinger, and Ludwig Von Bertalanffy to subject biological data 
to the laws and theories of mathematical physics.*° Biology 
remains essentially a qualitative science, and physical theory 
must embrace this science too if it is to integrate the whole 
body of empirical knowledge into a single coherent system. 

And yet the role of physical theory takes on another function 
which adds to the dilemma of diversity of subject matter and 
method in modern science. The theory must be not only suf- 
ficiently broad and flexible to include every branch of science, 
and sufficiently in touch with the physical givenness of things 
to be ever denotative of physical reality, it must be of such a 
nature to allow for the precision and exactitude necessary for 
the positive promotion of a full development of special theory 
and method within the several branches of modern science. 
Modern theory must preserve and enhance the splendid super- 
structure of particular theoretical development in mechanics 
and optics and thermodynamics and particle physics. This 
means that our general theory which places us in contact with 
reality and qualitative experience, and unifies and coordinates 
the several branches of diverse sciences, must not detract an iota 
from the precision by which the most developed disciplines of 
physical science have earned the title of being “ exact.” 

Now it is this last point which has given rise to an ever 
increasing amount of mathematical theory on every level of 
scientific endeavor. It is a truism in the tradition of mechanics 
that the first principle of scientific investigation is, in the 
canonized words of Galileo, “to measure what is measurable 
and to try to render measurable what is not so as yet” on the 


supposition that to obtain exact knowledge of nature the scien- 


tist must read the mathematical language in which the truths 


1° Cf. D’Arcy W. Thompson, Growth and Form (New York, 1948), E. 
Schrodinger, What is Life? (New York, 1946), L. Von Bertalanffy, “ An 
Outline of General Theory,” The British Journal for the Philosophy of 
Science, I, 2, 134 ff. : 
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of nature are written.** “In modern science,” says d’Abro, 
“at least in physical science these works of co-ordination (be- 
tween experimentation and theory) can be attempted only 
through the medium of advanced mathematical analysis.” ** 
And the business of relating the immediate scientific conclu- 
sions to a general world view is the business, not of the scien- 
tist, but the philosopher. In this way alone, it seems to some, 
can the precision and exactitude of science be protected from 
the incursions of qualitative and therefore inexact statements 
about their scientific conclusions. This restricted definition of 
the exact as a property of scientific investigation and theory in 
terms of quantity and measurement of quantity was a contribu- 
tion of classical mechanics, in which the only scientific state- 
ment about physical reality was the mechanical model, the 
closest thing to an analogy between the language of quantity 
and the natural world the theoretical writers could find. Re- 
finement of this quantified modeling came at the turn of this 
century when it was recognized that mechanical models were 
but structural fictions, entirely uncalled for in a mathematical 
theory of physics. So the mathematical model was substituted 
for the mechanical one. The remarkable work of Weyl, Theory 
of Groups and Quantum Mechanics, is an example of this type 
of emancipated, highly developed mathematical theory, where 
the exactitude of the science has the precision and certitude of 
mathematical deduction purified of any qualitative implications. 
But the thec>y of mathematical physics, laying claim to refined 
exactitude, lost claim to any development along the lines of 
manifesting the physical relevance of the theory. This short- 
coming was so manifest that an attempt has been made to 
buttress the writings of mathematical theory with physical prin- 


ciples. In the process of setting up synthetic generalizations, 


Heisenberg remarks: 


1. H. Weyl, op. cit., p. 139. 
12 A, d’Abro, op. cit., p. 344. 
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. .. the solid ground of experimental proof has often been forsaken, 
and generalizations have been accepted uncritically, until finally con- 
tradictions between theory and experiment have become apparent. In 
order to avoid these contradictions, it seems necessary to demand that 
no concept enter a theory which has not been experimentally verified at 
least to the same degree of accuracy as the experiments to be explained 
by the theory.?* 


The quantum theory itself, though mathematical in its formula- 
tion and application, boasts this advantage over former mathe- 
matical and mechanical theories that it is able to give a more 
faithful reproduction of the qualitative givenness of sensory 
experience than any theory that preceded it. 


However successful mathematical theory has been in provid- 
ing exact measurements and precision in deductive argumenta- 
tion as a specialized tool for certain branches of physical sci- 
ence, it has been relatively incompetent in embracing the entire 
area of scientific thought and integrating the biological and 
cosmological sciences. Its most serious defect is that mathe- 
matical theory fails to account for the physical side of physical 
science. For this reason, Eddington, commenting on the rela- 
tivity theory, states plainly that mathematics is not and cannot 
be the heart of physical theory: 

Some writings on relativity look a bit mathematical. Since I am 
not entirely convinced of the innocence of some of my colleagues, I 
must on this point answer only for myself. I declare that the suspicions 
are groundless. If I sometimes employ pure mathematics, it is only 
as a drudge; my devotion is fixed on the physical thought which lies 
behind the mathematics. Mathematics is a useful vehicle for expres- 
sion and manipulation; but the heart of the theory is elsewhere: 


Euphelia serves to grace my measure 
But Chloe is my real flame.*® 


18 W. Heisenberg, The Physical Principles of Quantum Theory (New 
York, 1930), p. 1. 

4 P, W. Bridgman, The Nature of Physical Theory (New York, 1936), 
p- 111. 

+8 A, Eddington, The Philosophy of Physical Science (Cambridge, 1949), 
p. 74. 
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The passion for mathematical precision and quantitative 
exactitude in contemporary science is constantly counterbalanced 
in theoretical writing by the strong disinclination to stray far 
from the sensory experience of which the measurement is but a 
kind of symbolic expression. The reason for this latter re- 
luctance is not difficult to discover. Besides the mathematical 
precision which is the boast of modern exact science, the scien- 
titic mind needs the guarantee of physical certainty, certainty 
that what is able to be demonstrated by the abstractions of 
mathematical induction can also be demonstrated to be physi- 
sally verifiable. The human mind is not satisfied with less 
than physical certitude about the sensible world about us, no 
matter how fascinated it might become with the rationalization 
of quantitative abstractions. The tendency of contemporary 
science to become scientifically engulfed by its abstractions and 
the consequent lack of true physical demonstration and proof 
are manifestly great shortcomings in our present theory. 

There has been, of late, a marked swing of interest from the 
mathematical theory of specialized branches of physical science 
to a more general theory calculated to make up for the deficien- 
cies just mentioned. Making a new start, Margenau points out 
the direction of this new tendency. Modern theory must supply 
an orderly, systematic passage from sense data to construct, and 
rules of correspondence between those data and their constructs. 
What is more, since the constructs are not wholly determined 
by perception, the whole field of the formation of constructs 
and their interpretation must be subject to that same orderly 
systematic theory.*® 

That this function of scientific theory is essential to modern 
science is agreed upon by Philipp Frank in his analysis of the 
conditions of scientific theory, and he carefully sets aside the 
possibility that this role can be played merely by applying 


1° H. Margenau, The Nature of Physical Reality (New York, 1950), pp. 
54-81. 
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common sense to scientific conclusions. True, the original ex- 
perience of the phenomena we study in science can be described 
in common sense terms. But those concepts must be refined 
and ordered in a precise way before they can be included into 
the body of science. Common sense retains contact with the 
world of the senses, yet it is too crude to satisfy the canons of 
science.** 

The problems of integrating the language of common sense 
and that of the scientific conclusion is for Frank and the logical- 
positivists merely a problem of an analysis of language. By 
developing a scientific language, the constructs of science and 
the language of the breakfast table can be brought into a perfect 
agreement. To this end the International Encyclopedia of Uni- 
fied Sciences was constructed and the Unity of Sciences con- 
gresses convened.** The theory of science must be for this group 
a metaphysical one, metaphysical in the sense of “ outside ” the 
physical science; for the theory of science, according to the 
logical-positivists, consists in a rigorous analysis of language. 

Margenau, too, advances arguments for a systematic theory 
which would play the role of establishing relationship between 
the conclusions of science and all the other areas of knowledge. 
He heartily agrees that this cannot be the function of crude 
common sense. But he also realizes that qualitative theory 
which systematically orders all of scientific knowledge and 
integrates the sciences both within and without cannot merely 
rest in an analysis of scientific language.*® In a sense the lan- 
guage in which science ir clothed lies just as far outside the 
realities of science as does the mathematical measurement and 
the idealized experiment. The only science which can pro- 
vide the principles of basic scientific theory which will fill 


i1 Pp, Frank, “ Metaphysical Interpretations of Science, The British Jour- 
nal for the Philosophy of Science, I (1950), 2, 83-90. Cf. also his recent 
book: Modern Science and its Philosophy (Cambridge, 1950), Ch. 7. 

18 P, Frank, op. cit., pp. 1-52. 

1° H. Margenau, op. cit., p. 57. 
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the roles mentioned above is that branch of metaphysics called 
epistemology : 

Our conclusion will be that modern theory, far from abandoning 
epistemology as a guide to understanding, has reaffirmed its faith in 


that discipline and has decided to trust it to the last, even beyond the 
precepts of common sense.”° 


With this clear statement of purpose Margenau reintroduces 
into theoretical physics the dreaded term which was so violently 
extirpated from the domain of science at the time of Mach and 
Poincaré, a term which he himself admits is odious in some 
quarters. The chief objection to the intrusion of metaphysical 


theory remains the same as before, that it cannot give a physical 


account of the realities handled in physical science, but must 
rely upon analogies or metaphors to integrate scientific data and 
coordinate the quantities with qualitative experience. Sommer- 
hoff airs his indignation at the intrusion thus: 


Many important questions still lie well beyond the scope of physical 
thought, and speculative philosophy has this in common with all other 
bodies of theoretical thought which fail to satisfy the standards of pre- 
cision achieved by mocern physics, that it recognises the power of lan- 
guage to convey, although not literal truth, at least some form of 
insight to suitable audiences. Thus it is prepared to discuss meta- 
phorically and inconclusively rather than not at all the many important 
questions which physico-mathematical thought has so far been unable 
to reach. A. N. Whitehead’s works are attempts to say significant 
things about the nature of organie order in such metaphorical terms. 

No doubt such efforts are valuable, and their colorful phraseology 
contrasts strongly with the drabness of the physical language, but, 
however beautiful and masterly, such metaphorical systems of thought 
ean never achieve the same conclusiveness and the same possibilities of 
agreement as scientific theories.? 


This almost instinctive distrust of any qualitative statement 
about physical reality which does not immediately lend itself 


» H. Margenau, op. cit., pp. 307-08. 
2G. Sommerhoff, Analytic Biology (London, 1950), p. 34. 
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to being measured quantitatively is characteristic of most of 
contemporary theory. The over-emphasis upon the measurable 
tends to persuade scientific writers that no qualitative statement 
can be precise and conclusive, and that any qualitative statement 
is an analogy or a metaphorical expression. To allow this bias 
would be a critical error. But the objection raised against the 
intrusion into physical theory of a metaphysical system, a system 
in which analogies and metaphors are the proper language, is 
one worth considering. For if the language of mathematics is 
not able to organize physical science because its transformation 
leaves out the entire physical relevance of sense data, so also 
the language of metaphysics cannot be the language of strictly 
physical statements because its transformation likewise only 
indirectly connotes reality as physical. 

Now it would not be correct to say that metaphysics and its 


analogies, its penetrating proportions between the seen and the 
unseen, cannot supply principles which would in some way 
organize physical science. Nor would it be exact to say that 


metaphysics has nothing to do with physical realities. The 
mistaken view of some who attempt to characterize the meta- 
physicai world as something behind physical reality, a world of 
shadowy unrealities, is criticized by M. Planck: 


As there is a material object behind every sensation, so there is a 
metaphysical reality behind every thing that human experience shows 
to be real . . . the word ‘ behind’ must not be interpreted in an external 
or spatial sense. Instead of ‘ behind,’ we could just as well say, ‘in’ or 
‘within.’ Metaphysical reality does not stand spatially behind what is 
given in experience, but lies fully within it. ‘ Nature is neither core nor 
shell—she is everything at once.’ ?? 


The objection to the intrusion of metaphysics into the domain 
of physics cannot be, therefore, that the science which pene- 
trates to the core of all reality is not able to speak authoritatively 
about physical reality. The objection must be that the lan- 


22M. Planck, Scientific Autobiography (New York, 1949), pp. 101-2. 
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guage of metaphysics cannot be the proper and adequate lan- 
guage of physical reality as it is physical. Before there can be 
set up a science of proportions between sensible reality and the 
hidden reality which “lies fully within” that sensible reality, 
there must be a science of the strictly sensible as such. Physical 
scientists see the obvious dilemma in asserting that physical 
realities are properly organized and understood by analogies or 
comparisons to physical realities. There must be a science of 
physical realities, before there can be science of analogies to 
those physical realities. This means that the organizing power 
of metaphysics presupposes a physical theory and cannot sup- 
plant it. If you cannot know this physical world with a sys- 
tematic univocal physical knowledge, analogous metaphysical 
knowledge which presupposes physical knowledge can bring 
you no closer. 

And thus we are confronted with the dilemma of modern 
scientific theory, having shown that physical theory pertains 
to the essential perfection of physical science and that physical 
theory must play a role not only of generic and specific integra- 
tion of every branch of science, but must guarantee continuous 
contact with physical reality from which it begins and to which 
it ever looks for its verification. Our dilemma is found in the 
fact that no existing theory proposed to fill the role outlined 
measures up to the part. Neither common sense nor mathe- 
matical theory nor metaphysical theory provides an adequate 
integration of physical sciences. Therefore we are compelled 
to look elsewhere. 


II 


Fortunately, the unknown theory for which we search shows 
up in our analysis like a gap in the periodic table of Mendeleyev; 
we know from the way which this theory must stand in relation 
to our mathematical, common sense and metaphysical theories 
that the unknown quantity must be a purely physical theory, 


differing toto caelo from each of the current theories, yet bearing 
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a very close affinity to them. That there must be a purely physi- 
cal theory seems evident from our present analysis, for such a 
theory is necessary to the essential perfection of physical sci- 
ence. We have already described in detail the very difficult 
role our theory must play. The properties of a purely physical 
theory we must now proceed to investigate. Having ascertained 
the properties of a purely physical theory, it will be possible 
to examine existing physical theory to see if we can actually 
identify those properties. 

If we are to have a perfectly integrated physical science, a 
univocal physical theory, distinct from common sense, from a 
mathematical or mathematico-physical theory, and from meta- 
physical theory, is absolutely necessary. For only a univocal 
theory of the physical universe as it is physical can (a) provide 
denotative reference on a scientific level to the sensible world, 
remaining ever in contact with that sensible reality; (b) scien- 
tifically integrate the conclusions of every branch of physical 
science into a comprehensive and coherent physical system; and 
yet in all this, (c) scientifically provide precise and exact physi- 
eal principles which will in turn promote the full development 
of special theory and method within the several branches of 
science. 

From the role such a univocal physical theory must play, we 
can deduce some of its important properties. Taking the func- 
tions of physical theory one by one, the following properties 
must be expected. First, because physical theory must be scien- 
tifically denotative of sensible reality from beginning to end, 
it follows that it must not be either mathematical or metaphysi- 
cal in its definitions, principles, and conclusions. The whole 
elaboration of general physical theory must be exclusively physi- 


cal to retain that denotative character. The physical world, 
then, will be viewed primarily as a natural object, and the arti- 
ficial techniques of scientific investigation will be evaluated in 
terms of the natural and their ultimate meaning will be found 
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in natural terms. Following as a corollary, this physical theory 
will be essentially qualitative and reductively sensible, that is, 
ultimately reduced to the primary sources of physical knowl- 
edge, the senses. It follows from these two characteristics that 
univocal physical theory will be readily integrated with both 
common sense and the rational disciplines on other than the 
purely physical level. But at this point, a serious objection 
must be forestalled. Let it be noted that the essential qualita- 
tive or denotative property of physical theory must be present 
not in a gross sense or a metaphorical sense, but in a precise 
and exact univocal way. Precision and exactitude in a strict 
scientific sense must be expected, but not the exactitude of the 
mathematical sciences which are purer because of their abstrac- 
tion from sensible notes. We must expect precise, logical, exact 
handling of physical theory, but with the precision, logic and 
exactitude proper to sensible things alone. 

The concept of physical science must retain both the notion 
of the scientific and the physical. Though much has been want- 
ing in present-day writing in the development of the notion of 
certainty, we are confronted with the problem of scientific cer- 
tainty in physical science. Science which does not have its 
yield of certain conclusions does not satisfy the true notion of 
science. Science is more than exact measurement and precise 
mathematical deduction. Certainty must extend scientifically 
to the physical conclusions concerning the world about us. The 
conclusions of physical science must be endowed with the 


property of physical certitude, a property quite distinct from 


accurate measurement. But physical certitude is not mathema- 
tical certitude, and to complain that the former lacks the luster 
and clarity of the latter is a manifest sign of gross misunder- 
standing of the limited powers of the human intellect. In order 
for physical science to be truly physical and truly scientific, how- 
ever, it must cultivate a body of conclusions endowed with the 
prerogative of physical certainty. 
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Secondly, since univocal physical theory must scientifically 
integrate each branch of physical science and systematically 
order them among themselves, other properties must be present. 
This theory will have the potentiality of giving full recognition 
to the diverse branches of physical science, dividing them accord- 
ing to their special problems and treating them singly as spe- 
cifically distinct branches. The need for preserving and re- 
specting the diversity of methods and problems among the sev- 
eral branches is noted by Weyl, when he writes of the ways in 
which organic matter can be approached by the physicist and 
the biologist. 


** But within each branch of physical science, the 


elaboration of conclusions, laws, hypotheses and special theories 
must be organized in terms of the general physical theory; thus 
the experimental data and mathematical transformation, for 
instance, insofar as they have a term in physical knowledge, 
will be organized and made intelligible by the general physical 
theory. In resolving the physical conclusions of each branch, 
the general theory will, in turn, integrate the several branches 
among themselves into a comprehensive, consistent, physical 
system, linking the conclusions in a scientific way among them- 
selves, and resolving them in terms of the sensible universe 
about which they were originally calculated to speak. 

The third role of physical theory provides further dynamic 
properties. If physical theory seems on the face of things to 
allow for a kind of eclectic concordance of a general world view 
and particular scientific facts, this role excludes such eclec- 
ticism. There must be inherent in the physical theory itself the 
scientific provision of principles which make possible the full 
development of each branch of physical science according to the 
investigative procedures proper to it. This is not the place, 
perhaps, to show the utter inability of eclecticism in any form 


to provide a dynamic physical theory of science. To approach, 
for example, the problem of integration of the sciences by treat- 


**H. Weyl, Philosophy of Mathematics and Natural Science, p. 283. 
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ing it as an historically dialectical and evolutionary process, or 
as a linguistic problem of mere terminology and syntax, is to 
view the problem in a static way. The solution ever remains ex- 
trinsic to the real problem. The physical principles elaborated 
by a univocal scientific theory must themselves not only allow 
for but provide adequate handling of investigative technique and 
specific methodology in keeping with the general theory. Gen- 
eral theory must constantly contribute, and actively so, to the 
perfection of special theory and investigation. Consequently, 
this theory must guide and promote and regulate, within its 
general means, the formulation of new hypothetical procedure, 
the elaboration of new laws, the use of mathematics, the pro- 
motion of useful constructs and the application of useful experi- 
mental technique. Theory is one with investigation in physical 
science, and physical theory must make a positive and orderly 
contribution to investigation of nature. This is possible by 
reason of the fact that it is the business of this theory to know 
how the quantitative reduces to the qualitative, the construct 
and the experiment to natural phenomena, the mathematical- 
physical to the sensible, the hypothetical and probable to the 
physically demonstrable, the particular details to the general, 
the measurable to experience. Physical theory does not merely 
sit as a judge of investigative science; theory designs and 
dynamically executes the progressive development of scientific 
research. 

This manifestly incomplete account of the properties of a 
purely physical theory must suffice for our purpose of opening 


an investigation of existing physical theory for a solution of 
the dilemma outlined above. Can we find, among existing theo- 
retical writings, a systematic univocal physical theory with 


properties closely approximating those just deduced from the 
necessary role of physical theory ? 

It should not come as a great shock and surprise, upon examin- 
ing the status of such a theory among current writings, to learn 
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that there is lacking, almost altogether, any trace of a purely 
physical system. There are sporadic writings in isolated 
branches of science developing the possibilities of a strictly 
physical theory and these appear most often in the field of 
biology.** But for modern science since the 1700’s, physical 
theory has come to mean mathematical theory applied to physi- 
eal reality. In the words of Pierre Duhem, great physicist and 
historian of physics: 


The theory of physies is not an explanation; it is a system of mathe- 
matical propositions deduced from a small number of principles the 
aim of which is to represent as simply, as completely, and as exactly as 
possible, a group of experimental laws.?° 


The only comprehensive, strictly physical science fully developed 
into a system embracing the entire field of physical knowledge 
was the Aristotelian physical science, the traces of which are 


negligible in modern scientific theory. Contact with the Aris- 


totelian cosmological system comes to us by way of writers quite 
unknown in scientific circles, with the exception of a handful of 
modern workers in scientific fields. Among these must be listed 
Hans Driesch in Germany, Remy Colin in France, W. R. 
Thompson of America, and E. S. Russell of England and 
Manuel Barbado of Spain. The Aristotelian tradition is pre- 
served rather in philosophic spheres of interest such as the neo- 
scholastic movement at Louvain, the Maritain group at Paris, 
the De Koninck group at Laval and the various Thomist groups 
in Europe and America. Both the physical principles of the 
Aristotelian theory and the possibility of such theory in organiz- 
ing parts of modern scientific knowledge into a physical system 
have rather recently been developed in America by H. Kane * 


* E.g. J. Woodger, Biological Principles (New York, 1929). 

25 P. Duhem, Théorie Physique 2nd ed. (Paris, 1914), p. 24. 

2° H. Kane, “ The Nature and Extent of the Philosophy of Nature,” The 
Thomist, VII (1944) ; “ The First Principles of Changeable Being,” op. cit., 
VIII (1945). 
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and V. Smith,” but in surveying the literature on the Aris- 
totelian physical theory, one must admit that contemporary 
writing by no means represents the highly developed theory 
which the Aristotelian tradition had produced by the time of 
Albert the Great.** 

In all fairness to Aristotelian physics, too, it must be ad- 
mitted that its body of highly developed theory which was the 
marvel of so many ages before the advent of modern science 
has never been critically estimated on the basis of being a purely 
physical system. Its fundamental errors, the most basic of 
which were corrected by scholastics (e. g. the eternity of mo- 
tion, the necessity of postulating perfect spheres and movement 
of the celestial bodies), have never been the chief source of 
objection to the system. Nor has a lack of the spirit of experi- 
ment and the use of the hypothetical method been put forward 
as formidable objections by enlightened theorists of contem- 
porary physics, for they know that within the Aristotelian 
theory great stress was laid upon both constant references to 
physical phenomena for verification and the use of an hypotheti- 
cal approach when more certain means were lacking.*” The 
most serious hurdle which the modern physical theorist has 
when he is confronted with Aristotelian cosmology is under- 
standing that the physical theory of matter-form and its entire 
elaboration in organizing the several branches of science is a 
purely physical theory. 

Ernst Mach in his history of the science of mechanics shows 
the weakness of Aristotelian physics in providing dynamic prin- 
ciples, yet such principles must be mathematical-physical prin- 
ciples, with which the matter-form theory was not directly con- 


cerned—because it was a purely physical theory.*° It was of 


prime concern to Aristotle to point out, in contradistinction to 


27V. Smith, Philosophical Physics (New York, 1950). 

#8 Albertus Magnus, Opera Omnia, ed. Borgnet (Paris, 1890). 

2° Cf. E. Whittaker, Space and Spirit (New York, 1946), pp. 26-27; 57. 
8° E. Mach, Science of Mechanics (La Salle, Ill., 1942), pp. 151 ff. 
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the mathematical physics of the Platonic system, that his sci- 
ence was strictly a univocal physical theory. Aristotle made it 
very clear how the approach of the mathematician, even in con- 
sidering the same reality, was an entirely different approach 
from that of the strictly physical scientist.** Yet the critique 
by which his physical system is set aside by contemporary 
physicists (apart from the puerile accounts of Aristotelian 
physical science in standard text-books which do not merit men- 
tion) remains a critique on mathematical-physical grounds, and 
consequently the merits and organizing power of the matter- 
form theory as a univocal physical theory have not been investi- 
gated by modern writers. There are many instances in the 
histories of physics where this faulty view prevails. 

Pierre Duhem’s work on the cosmological systems from the 
time of Plato to Copernicus is perhaps the most comprehensive 
and scholarly of all the histories of physical science. His 
extraordinary admiration for the tremendous influence of the 
Aristotelian physical theory is genuinely shown on every page. 
Yet even he has not viewed the greatness of Aristotelian physi- 
cal science according to that characteristic by which the system 
was truly great and sui generts—as a singularly physical theory 
from beginning to end.** 

The consequence of this failure to view the Aristotelian 
system in its proper perspective is that we must now make a 
new beginning in the field of criticism by going back to the 
system itself. We must re-examine it for those properties which 
we set down as manifest signs of the theory needed to integrate 
our present body of physical knowledge. Nor can our present 
treatment even approach the thorough handling which the sub- 
ject demands, but must serve the purpose of merely suggesting 


the possibilities of further research in this area of theoretical 


writing. 


*1 Aristotle, Physics, Book II. 
#2 P. Duhem, Le Systéme du Monde, 5 vols (Paris, 1914-17). 
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The last attempt in the Aristotelian tradition to completely 
organize every known branch of physical science around the 
matter-form theory of Aristotle was the monumental work of 
Albert the Great. There were many commentaries by the 
Arabs, clarification and purification by Thomas Aquinas, pre- 
cise elaboration of principles and very general conclusions by 
men like John of St. Thomas and extension of the theory into 
detailed special fields, such as Harvey’s work on the circulation 
of the blood, but no attempt to make a comprehensive unifica- 
tion of the entire body of physical science by means of the physi- 
cal theory of Aristotle. It was in this attempt at unification, 
not for his original writing, not his tireless investigation, nor 
his experimentation and discoveries—contrary to the judgment 
of historians of science—that Albert achieved his greatness. It 
is to this unified physical theory of Albert, manifestly incom- 
plete and filled with scientific errors which he had not the oppor- 
tunity to correct, that we must look to obtain some idea of the 
great possibilities of the theory. 

With Albert’s masterpiece before us, we look for the proper- 
ties of a purely physical theory and estimate whether or not 
the three roles of theory mentioned above can be filled by that 
theory. 

It was of prime importance to Albert that his system preserve 


throughout a denotative reference to sensible reality, and he 


elaborates at length on the necessity for a strictly physical 
system to provide strictly physical definitions which are verified 
ultimately by sense observation.** He clearly shows how his 
system differs from a mathematical account of the same matter, 
and how natural phenomenon must be studied first by an essen- 
tially qualitative science. The difference between a mathema- 
tical definition, a metaphysical definition and a purely physical 
one is carefully outlined, and the last is used to the exclusion 


84 Albertus Magnus, op. cit., Physics, lib. 8, tract 5, c. 2; De Vegetalibus, 
lib. , tract 1, ¢. 1. 
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of the other two.** But to an investigative process of arriving 
at precise and detailed knowledge of the physical universe, 
artificial techniques must be used. These are, in turn, evalu- 
ated in terms of the natural, so that the system may retain 
throughout at least an indirect denotative reference to the sensi- 
ble universe. In the most formal and strict sense, the physical 
world is studied by Albert as it is perceived as sensibly 
changing.*® 

As a consequence, the qualitative theory renders the scientific 
definitions of motion, time, place, bodies, elements, organism, 
life, ete. ever accessible to common sense, because the theory 
never abstracts from the sensibles. One must not conclude as 
so many do, that such a qualitative theory and its scientific 
elaboration lack precision and exactitude. A careful reading 
of how Albert refines more and more his definitions and methods 
of applying the definitions shows that although mathematical 
exactitude is not his aim, he achieves the precision required for 


strictly scientific procedure.** He shows clearly that physical 


science differs from common sense in rigor of method, logic and 
application of theory. 

Not only does Albert perpetuate the design of the Aristotelian 
system to cultivate precise and accurate physical concepts; he 
claims for his science the most important prerogative of any 
scientific system—that it produce a body of demonstrably cer- 
tain conclusions. This characteristic of Greek science was the 
contribution of the genius of Aristotle. Before his time, no 
system of the physical universe claimed to demonstrate with 
certitude. Plato thought such demonstrations quite outside the 
realm of possibility. Aristotle discovered both a suitable logic 
and methodology to make this project possible. He perfected 


85 Physics, lib. 2, tract 1, c. 8.; De Caelo et Mundo, lib. 1, tract 3, ¢. 4-5. 

%¢ Physics, lib. 1, tract 1. 

8? Physics lib. 5, tract 1; De Sensu et Sensato, tract 1, De Generatione et 
Corruptione, lib. 1, tract 2. 
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and promulgated the first (and only) strictly demonstrative 
physical science claiming the physical certitude of its prin- 
ciples. In developing the Aristotelian physical theory, Albert 
laid special emphasis upon this fundamental characteristic of 
his science. Physical science must be physically certain, i. e., 
demonstrated not with mathematical proofs but with physical 
proofs. Not only does Albert’s system possess exactitude and 
precision of terminology, it retains the logical necessity of cer- 
tain demonstration, differing from the certitude of mathematics, 
but nonetheless certain. In so doing, his physical theory fills 
the first role set down above. His physical science is both 
physical and scientific. 

Even more remarkably Albert’s systematic application of the 
matter-form theory provides the qualifications necessary to fill 
the second role of physical theory, that of scientifically integrat- 
ing each branch of science and systematically ordering them 
among themselves. The formal and material unity of physi- 
cal science was absolute for Albert the Great. The unbroken 
continuity of essential unity extended from the very first prin- 
ciples and definitions of his physical science down to the spe- 
cific natures of every natural phenomena which could be ob- 
served. So absolute was that unity that he allowed no distinc- 
tion, no formal diversification in his science due to difference 
of investigative technique, logical application or generic and 
specific consideration. Every natural object was viewed in the 
light of a single physical theory ; hence his entire body of knowl- 
edge has a single unity. His science was absolutely one.** Yet 


he applied his physical theory in such a way as to diversify 


branches of physical sciences according to their special problems. 
Consistent with his general theory, he divided his particular 
sciences into the sciences of spatial change and location, where 
he organized the very insufficient tracts on astronomy, cosmology 


8° Cf. Fr. Anicetus Fernandez-Alonzo, “Scientiae et Philosophia Secun- 
dum 8. Albertum Magnum,” Angelicum, XIII (1936), 24-59. 
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and cosmogony and hypothetical tracts on elements and forces. 
Next came the particular science of chemical transformation, 
the theory for which is found in his tract on generation. Besides 
a tract on chemical elements, admittedly hypothetical, he adds 
an original tract on the meteorological sciences and minerology. 
Finally, he organizes the entire body of biological knowledge, 
ordering the sciences according to their special problems.*® 

These three divisions of the branches of special physical sci- 
ence, of which the physics is but a general treatment of the 
matter-form theory, preserve the distinction in special methods 
and problems of the particular sciences, a distinction which has 
come down to us and still remains valuable in organizing the 
physical sciences.*° Historically and doctrinally the main 
branches of physical science have preserved the distinction 
among the physical, the chemical and the biological sciences 
generically delineated by Albert. Thus the diversity of investi- 
gative technique in the various branches is preserved, yet allow- 
ance is made for application of physical methods and hypotheses 
to chemistry and biology, and chemical methods to physics and 
biology. It was an Aristotelian tenet of physical theory that 
since spatial change was presupposed to all other change, tech- 
nique proper to a study of spatial change could also be applied 
to chemical transformation and the organized activity of living 
things.** 


Insisting upon the diversity of handling of physical phe- 
nomena, Albert found various uses of the hypothesis and the 


investigative technique of experimentation for which he was so 
well known. He accepted the hypothesis method in describing 
the celestial motions and in ascertaining the number and kinds 


8° Physics, lib. 1, tract, c. 4; De Generatione, lib. 1, tract 1, c. 1; De 
Animalibus, lib. 1, tract 1; De Sensu et Sensato, lib. 1, tract 1, ¢. 1. 

4° Cf. E. J. Cohn, “ Research in the Medical Sciences,” American Scien- 
tist, XXXVI, XXXVII (Jan., April, 1949). 

41 Albertus Magnus, Physics, lib. 8, tract 3, c. 10; De Generatione et 
Corruptione, lib. 1, tract 1, ¢. 1. 
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of the various material elements; he promoted careful investiga- 
tion and experiment because he insisted upon the necessity of 
reducing all physical knowledge ultimately to the observable, 
the physical. Certain artificial techniques could aid in that 
investigation and verification, and he incorporated those tech- 
niques into the unity of physical sciences.** 

But ultimately, the entire body of physical knowledge, with 
its broad diversity of problems and methods and hypotheses and 
experimental techniques, was systematized into a single unity, 
the unity of the matter-form theory which intrinsically inte- 
grated every scientific conclusion. In doing so, Albert’s system 
fills the second role of a purely physical theory. 

It was in providing a dynamic physical theory which not only 
integrated the entire body of physical knowledge but constantly 
contributed to the perfection of special theory for the several 


branches of science and promoted new investigative technique 
that the synthesis of Albert the Great excelled. The lustre of 


the brilliant integration of known doctrine which the physical 
theory of Aristotle provided never overawed Albert as it did 
the Arabs and some of the lesser students of the system. There 
are some, comments Albert in refuting Aristotle’s teaching on 
the eternity of the world, who think Aristotle is a god and cannot 
be mistaken, but it is manifest that he can be and is sometimes 
in error.** For Albert, physical theory must make a positive 
and constant contribution to the investigation of nature. It 
must provide and encourage every investigating technique useful 
to make new and solid inductions; it must provide and encour- 
age new hypotheses where the more general approaches cannot 
penetrate the problems. Physical theory must be a searching, a 
constant questioning, always standing ready to interpret the 
results of specialized technique in terms of the theory, to direct 
42 De Caelo et Mundo, lib. tract 1, c. 1; Physics, lib. 2, tract 1, c. 8. 


Lib. Mineralium, lib. 1-5; ef. also De Vegetalibus and De Animalibus. 
48 Physics, lib. 8, tract 1, c. 14. 
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and guide new research and to evaluate its results.“* The func- 
tion of showing how the quantitative methods reduce to the 
qualitative theory, how the construct and the experiment reduce 
to the natural phenomenon, the mathematical-physical to the 
sensible, the hypothetical and probable to the physically demon- 
strable, the particular details to the general—this was the 
dynamic role of the physical theory of Albert the Great. 

Let it be restated, in conclusion, that neither the properties 
of a univocal physical theory in playing its role in unifying our 
body of physical knowledge, nor the possibilities of the Aris- 
totelian physical theory, have begun to be adequately investi- 
gated. The propensity of modern theory to accent beyond 
moderation the mathematical organization of all the sciences 
has blinded contemporary theoreticians to the possibilities of 
combining the virtues of both approaches. As a consequence of 
this mathematization of physical theory, the advantages and 
contribution of pure physical theory have remained inaccessible 
to modern science. It was the purpose of this section to attempt 
to remove that barrier by a cursory analysis of the possibilities 
of Aristotelian physical theory. 


III 


There seems to be another equally serious barrier to the full 
recognition of the contribution which Aristotelian physical 
theory could make to modern scientific thought, a barrier which, 
like the mathematical bias, makes the full force of this theory 
inaccessible to the contemporary theoretician. It is the pro- 


pensity to view the Aristotelian physical theory as primarily a 
metaphysical theory, and the bias prevails over the thought of 


those who are in the most advantageous position to render the 
theory accessible. I speak now of modern Aristotelians, the 
neo-scholastics and a great number of Thomists. 


44 Lib. Mineralium, tract 1, c. 1. 
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It is an ironic commentary on the avowed designs of the 
neo-scholastics of the turn of the century, that Aristotelian 
physics was never received and promulgated by them as a dis- 
tinctively physical system. For it was the concerted effort of 
the neo-scholastics to revive the vitality of scholastic thought on 
every level that prompted them to establish the Ecole Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin at the University of Louvain. And it was 
especially the problem of modern scientific theory which engaged 
their most vigorous attention, for it was on the level of physical 
science that scholastic theory was most heartily rejected.*® Yet 
they chose to solve that problem by overlooking the only claim 
Aristotelian physical theory had or could have on the contem- 


porary scientific mind. Rather than assert its claim as a purely 
physical system, fully capable of supplying a physical theory 


which could integrate modern physical science insofar as it is 
physical, they relegated the physical system of Aristotle and 
the scholastics to a special department of metaphysics, putting 
it once and for all out of the reach of contemporary physical 
science.*® Many of the original members of the neo-scholastic 
movement were well-grounded in the physical sciences and there- 
fore knew the problem well. Mercier, Michotte, Nys and 
Renoirte made the study of contemporary science an integral 
part of their program at the Ecole. But their theory of science 
remained as it was conceived, an application of special meta- 
physics. This was essentially the thought of Duhem, as we 
have seen; and his remarkable examination of the Aristotelian 
corpus and its influence brought him to the conclusion that if 
the object of physical theory was to explain in any way, in 
contradistinction to a mere economic description, to use the 
terms of Mach, then physical theory is to be subordinated to 
metaphysics. Becausé the physical theory actually did explain 

‘6 J, S. Zybura, Present-Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism (St. 
Louis, 1927), pp. 218-221. 


‘°F, Van Steenberghen, “Reflexions sur la systématisation philo- 
sophique,” Revue Neo-Scholastique de Philosophie (Louvain, 1938), p. 212. 
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far more than did the mathematical physics which he knew so 
well, then the two were in totally different camps. Modern 
physics was physical science; Aristotelian physics was a subordi- 
nated branch of metaphysics. The Louvain school of neo- 
scholasticism embraced that view. 

The reason was not far to seek. The neo-scholastics were not 
primarily interested in the contribution which Thomism could 
make to science; they rather desired to revivify the whole of 
Thomistic thought, the cream of which was not physical theory 
but metaphysics and theology. The critical problem, epis- 
temology, ontology, and social problems were their chief con- 
cern, and for them if the problems of modern physics could be 
shown to have no direct influence upon Thomistie metaphysics, 
social doctrine, and theology, then they could operate side by 
side without conflict. Much must ba said for the concord they 
achieved by reswlving the problem in this way, but it is;manifest 
that Aristotelian theory could exert no more vital influence 
upon scientific thought than the metaphysics of which it was 


supposed to be a special application. Five decades have borne 


witness to the sterility of scholastic cosmology thus conceived. 
Jacques Maritain, also a scientist (working with Dreisch in 
biology), perceived the sterility of this view of Aristotelian 
physical theory and also the inconsistency of the view with the 
Thomistic tradition in scholasticism and began to promulgate 
the teaching of Aquinas and Albert on the division of the sci- 
ences. The physical theory of Aristotle could not conceivably 
be a subdivision of metaphysics for the simple reason that one 
dealt with the sensible world as sensible and the other dealt with 
being as being. Their objects were so diverse that they could 
not be subordinated as a species to a genius, to particular appli- 
cation of general principles. Metaphysical science and physical 
science, in the Aristotelian scheme, are distinct and autonom- 
ous.*7 Maritain uses the term “ natural philosophy ” for Aris- 


47 J. Maritain, The Degrees of Knowledge (New York, 1938), pp. 44-50. 
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totelian physical science, and by it he means the science of 
sensibly changing beings or the science of sensible realities. 
The term natural philosophy will be retained in describing 
Maritain’s system, because of the important division he later 
makes in knowledge of sensible reality. In delineating the 
special field for Thomistic physical theory, separate from the 
realm of metaphysics, he took the first step in contributing to 
contemporary thought a more accurate view of Aristotelian 
physics than had heretofore been presented by the neo-scholastics. 

But when Maritain came to compare the physics of Aristotle 
to the highly developed physical science of our own times, he 
found what he thought to be radical differences. The physical 
science of old seemed to be preoccupied with the intelligible 
content of sensible reality as it was absorbed in contingent exist- 
ence. The former was deductive and explanatory; the latter 
was inductive and merely affirmatory. ‘The distinction between 
the two was absolute and irreducible; they constituted two dis- 
tinct sciences.** 

Other properties of these two sciences of physical reality 
were set down by Maritain, but the main distinction was the 
direction of movement—the one toward being, ontological 
physics—the other toward phenomena, empiriological physics. 
The former he compares with metaphysics as a kind of wisdom 
about sensible reality; and calls the science philosophy, i. e., 
philosophy of nature. The other sciences, mathematics, the 
physico-mathematical sciences, the experimental sciences (which 
includes biology and paleontology and psychology of the experi- 
mental type), he brackets together under the name science. 
Thus he perfects the distinction between philosophy and science 
for which the Maritain group is well known today.** It is this 
distinction between the philosophy of nature and science, in- 
tended to clarify and make precise the domain of Aristotelian 
physical theory, that rends the seamless robe of a univocal quali- 


“8 Ibid., pp. 42-43. «° Ibid., p. 58. 
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tative physical science of Albert and Thomas Aquinas. This 
distinction between science and the philosophy of Aristotle based 
upon irreducible formal objects, the one seeking an ontological 
explanation, the other phenomenal affirmation or description, 
had the effect of driving a wedge between the physical theory 
of Aristotelian science and the entire domain of contemporary 
scientific questions. Just as the physics of the neo-scholastics 
at Louvain was a special application of metaphysics, and as 
such completely rejected by the scientists who would have noth- 
ing to do with such speculation, so the Aristotelian physics of 
Maritain was sufficiently ontologized and segregated from con- 
temporary science that modern scientists have no patience with 
its speculations.” 

Insofar as contemporary physical science proceeds under the 
light of mathematics, quantifying the qualitative, and showing 
only relations among measurables, and applying mathematics 
to physical reality only to account for new quantitative rela- 
tions, there is no disagreement among modern Aristotelians as 
to its autonomy and distinction from the purely qualitative 
physical science of Aristotle. The “ mixed sciences ” of astro- 
nomy, perspective, optics, music, and many others were ex- 
plicitly enumerated by Albert as mathematically physical and 
distinct sciences from his general physical theory. But the 
foundation of the distinction was simply that these sciences 


were specifically mathematica! and only terminatively physical ; 


physical sciences which were truly physical must be specifically 
and terminatively physical. There was no other foundation for 


distinction in the science about sensible reality in the thought 
of Albert and Aquinas, as has been so thoroughly demonstrated 


5° Witness to this impatience was Prof. Bridgman’s report (to Prof. 
Martain’s plea for recognition of philosophical values) that he was in- 
terested only in that which could be dealt with scientifically. Quoted in 
P. Conway’s and G. Friel’s article “ Farewell, Philosophy,’ THE NEw 
ScHOLASTICISM, XXIV (1950), 372. 
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by Fr. A. Fernandez-Alonzo.** To place such a distinction de- 
stroys the essential unity of the univocal qualitative theory of 
Aristotle and completely sterilizes the theory in relation to con- 
temporary physical problems. 

It is difficult to understand, therefore, and harder still to 
share, the enthusiasm of Prof. Adler for this Maritain distine- 
tion of philosophical physics and empiriological physics (or 
philosophy and science) when he writes: 

He (Maritain) has specified the distinct provinces of philosophy and 
seience in terms of the difference in their formal objects and the conse- 
quent difference in their methods of inquiry, appropriate in each case 
to these objects. He has done all this without rendering philosophy 
and science incommuniecable, or isolating each from significant contact 
with the other. If all scholasties carried on their philosophical inquiries 
in the light of Maritain’s distinctively modern conception of philoso- 
phy—of its autonomy and its limits, its proper principles an¢ prob- 
lems—it seems to me that this would favor their making a substantial 
contribution to the peculiarly modern progress of philosophy.*? 


The distinction does not render Thomistie philosophy and con- 
temporary science incommunicable any more than did the over- 
ontological view of the Louvain group. The two can, if they 
wish, get together. But it will still be the case of an Aris- 
totelian explanatory system sitting in judgment like a wise man 
who is, unless he is approached, otherwise indifferent. The 
contemporary theorist, fully imbued with a Kantian independ- 


ence, has no stomach for the kind of judgment which follows: 


We have the right to hold that Thomist philosophy rather than any 
other is in the position to supply the sciences with the metaphysical 
framework where they can follow out at ease the necessities of their 
own proper development and which will do them no violence.** 


There is not, just as there was not in the time of Mach and 


5: Fr. Anicetus Fernandez-Alonzo, “ Scientiae et Philosophia Secundum 
S. Albertum Magnum,” Angelicum, XIII (1936), 24-59. 

52M. J. Adler, “The Next Twenty-five Years in Philosophy,” THE New 
ScHOLASTICISM, XXV (1951). 

58 Maritain, op. cit., p. 83. 
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Duhem and Poincaré, a necessary isolation between philosophy 


and science, but a realistic glance at the tenuous contact be- 
tween Thomistic philosophy and contemporary science hardly 
gives one reason to call the contact more significant now than 
it was then. To seek, in the relationship between Aristotelian- 
Thomist philosophy and contemporary science “a concord in 
general, a good understanding, a natural friendship, of which 
the liberty of science, the ease with which it spreads its wings, 
is the best indication,” * is to seek a static panacea far short 
of the mark set by the tradition of Albert and Thomas Aquinas 
who measured the significance of the contact between general 
theory and particular investigation by the intrinsic interdepend- 
ence of principles and conclusions. Nor do the summaries of 
the progress of Thomism and the trends in contemporary phi- 
losophy appearing in the same jubilee issue in which Prof. 
Adler writes indicate the contact of Thomism with modern sci- 
ence has been significant. There is no indication in either sum- 
mary that Thomism has contacted the scientific field at all.*° 

The authors of the article “ Farewell, Philosophy ” appear- 
ing in the previous issue of Tur New Scuo.asticisM seems to 
take a more realistic view of this contact between scholastic 
philosophy and science when they write: 


Even should a scholastic philosopher somehow make his ‘ philosophy,’ 
as distinguished from ‘science’ respected, he is still at a tremendous 
semantic disadvantage. For while the word ‘science,’ as applied to the 
contemporary sciences, has retained, whether deservedly or not, much 
of the pristine vigor of its original connotation as ‘ a certain knowledge 
of causes,’ the word ‘ philosophy ’ has become disastrously impoverished. 
In losing its connotation of science, the knowledge of causes, it has 
become itself a lost cause. Today it is sufficient simply to emphasize 
the now conventional distinction between science and philosophy in 

54 Maritain, loc. cit. 

55 C. Hart, “ Twenty-Five Years of Thomism,” pp. 3-45; J. Collins, “A 


Quarter-Century of American Philosophy,” pp. 46-80. New Scno.as- 
TICIsM, XXV (1951). 
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order to confer upon any philosophical arguments the stigma of being 
non-scientific. The philosopher is thus doomed before he even opens 
his mouth.*® 


There is left in Thomistic thought no autonomous and well- 


developed physical theory to come to grips with contemporary 


science; contemporary science is too busy to be interrupted and 
bothered with ontologized theory. There is concord, there is a 
mute friendliness. But with a few impersonal gestures the 
association ceases. There is, in passing, one other rather sig- 
nificant development in contemporary non-scholastic thought 
which bears directly on this matter of the distinction between 
philosophy and science. Pierre Duhem, who regarded himself 
as a Thomist, had great influence upon the thought of his friends 
E. Mach and H. Poincaré. And it was Duhem’s insistence 
upon the distinction between physics and metaphysics which so 
impressed the founders of the “ new positivism.” The distinc- 
tion was the Wolffian-Kantian division between phenomenon 
and its description on the one hand and rational explanation on 
the other. Whatever statements attempted to explain phe- 
nomena, said Duhem, belonged to metaphysics.” 

This teaching became one of the foundation stones for the 
positivism of the Vienna Circle for it provided just the frame 
of reference needed to relate all the conflicts between science 
and religion and political ideologies.** Thomists and Kantians 
and the new positivists have so much in common that it is some- 
times difficult to tell them apart: 


In extreme cases this common ground may be so extensive that one 
ean read hundreds of pages of a neo-Thomist or a neo-Kantian without 
recognizing that he is not a positivist of the new type. The most out- 
standing example is the French physicist and philosopher, Pierre 


56 P, Conway and G. Friel, op. cit. (1950), 372. 

57 P. Duhem, “ Physique et Metaphysique,” Review des questions, XXXVI, 
LV (1897). 

58 Pp, Frank, Modern Science and its Philosophy (Cambridge, 1949), pp. 
16-17. 
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Duhem, whom we mentioned above. His writings are among the most 
valuable contributions of the new positivism. He was warmly recom- 
mended by Ernest Mach as a positivist. Many scientists were never 
aware that Duhem’s background was straight Aristotelian or rather 
Thomistie metaphysies.*® 


But despite the valuable contribution of Duhem’s distinctions, 


it was the “ iron curtain ” between science and philosophy which 
appeared in both the neo-Thomist and neo-Kantian camps that 
rendered them useless to contemporary thought. Says Frank: 


The neo-Thomist and neo-Kantian schools reacted to the revolu- 
tionary changes that have arisen in science since the turn of the cen- 
tury by establishing a kind of ‘iron curtain’ between science and phi- 
losophy. But none of these schools, and, as a matter of fact, none of 
the schools of traditional philosophy, of the idealistic or realistic type, 
were able to make a valuable contribution toward integrating the new 
science of the twentieth century into the general framework of human 
thought. ®° 


It was this failure to make the desired contribution, says Frank 
that gave rise to logical positivism in 1918. Unwilling to put 
new wine of modern science into the old bottles of traditional 
philosophy, a new movement began with one purpose in mind, 
to erect a new philosophy to replace the traditional systems of 
the Aristotelian or Kantian type, and to provide a theory of 
science which would unify it. Logical positivism was born.” 

The most ironical turn came when, faced with the alternative 
of either renouncing the unification of science or introducing 
metaphysical propositions into science, the Unity of Science 
Movement of the Vienna group adopted the proclamation of 
Ernst Mach that unity of science can come only by the elimina- 
tion of metaphysics. And in this way did the distinction, made 
to protect metaphysics, backfire to destroy its influence upon 
contemporary science completely. 

From all that has been said it is impossible not to conclude 


5° Tbid., p. 25. %° Loc. cit. *1 Loc. cit. 
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that the metaphysical bias in conceiving Aristotelian physical 
science as something other than a purely univocal, essentially 
unified physical science as described above has made its con- 
tribution to the unification of contemporary physical science 
ineffectual and insignificant. The failure to présent a purely 
physical theory, and work out the relationship of this theory to 
all the physical conclusions of modern science, to supply a dy- 
namic and intrinsic unity of physical doctrine, capable of 
assimilating in a formal way all the truly physical findings of 
science, has been the crowning failure of Thomism in the field 
of physical science. 

In the interest of accuracy and in all fairness to the wonder- 
ful accomplishments in other branches of knowledge for which 
both the neo-scholastics and the Maritain group of Thomists are 
responsible, it ought to be made doubly clear at this point that 
the only issue with which we are concerned in this paper is the 
failure of Thomism in the field of physical science. Nor must 
there be any misunderstanding concerning the importance of 
Prof. Maritain’s realization of the necessity of demanding the 
autonomy of natural philosophy as distinct from metaphysics ; 
for the first step in contributing to contemporary physical prob- 
lems had to be the clear statement of an autonomous physical 
science. His end in view was manifestly to provide a general 
physical theory which would embrace contemporary science 
insofar as that was possible. But his ontologized conception of 
natural philosophy and an over-phenomenalistic view of twen- 
tieth-century science made him, we assert, create the essential 
division which makes that end unattainable. 

There are increasing numbers of Thomists, however, who 
have abandoned this division between philosophy and science, 
both because it seems not to be found in the traditional thought 
of Albert and Aquinas and because it positively impedes the 


possibility of developing a physical theory useful to contem- 


porary science. Perhaps this is the group, working independ- 
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ently in various countries, to which Prof. Adler sadly alludes.” 
They have adopted for their end the same objective as the 
Louvain group and the followers of Maritain—to attempt a 
solution to questions which contemporary positive science raises 
by applying the doctrines of the Thomist school. Their ap- 
proach, however, departs significantly from the view-points of 
the above mentioned groups. In the light of the needs of con- 
temporary physics and the completely unsuccessful attempts to 
bring about an essential unity of physical sciences either by a 
mathematical theory or a metaphysical theory, the approach of 
these Thomists suggests a fresh possibility that some contribu- 
tion to such a unity might come from their efforts. 

Though we speak of a group of Thomists here, it cannot be 
in the sense of a concerted effort to carry out a definite pro- 
gram of research along agreed upon genera] principles and 
method. The men of whom we now speak are independent 
workers on the problem of physical theory, united only by a 
specific point of view on the question under consideration. 
Consequently, their approach can only be described from their 
writings contrasted to the two approaches mentioned above. 
Though in detail and in special interest, these Thomists may 
differ considerably, they have the following general view-point 
in common. 

The general physical doctrine and all the details of the Aris- 
totelian physical science are strictly physical and pertain in no 
way, even in the most general parts, to metaphysics. In the 
whole of the physics, there is no concern for a distinction be- 
tween the intelligible or more ontological parts and the branches 
which deal with the specific details. The univocal unity of the 
physical science is everywhere insisted upon, a unity which 
precludes the possibility of differentiating parts of the science 
on the basis of greater or less concretion, induction or deduction 
in logic, experience or experimentation, proximate or ultimate 


*2M. Adler, op. cit., p. 94. 
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causes.** This science is a univocal science and is concerned 
with sensible reality as that reality is qualitatively sensible. All 
of the principles of the science, then, and all of the conclusions 
are seen in this light and no other. The procedure of this sci- 
ence, that is, from the general to the particular, is never able 
to bring about an occasion for a new scientific treatment; how- 
ever concrete the science becomes, it studies sensible realities as 
they are changeable. Concretion presents no distinct problem 
as it does for the Maritain group. 

Furthermore, this science of physics extends by nature to a 
knowledge of concrete species, specific parts of this sensible 
universe, and is not accomplishing its end until it has investi- 
gated physical reality to that ultimate extent. It is evident 
that to know the parts of the universe scientifically whether they 
be the parts of inanimate or animate reality, the science must 
utilize every technique available to extend its reaches to those 
details. 

It is manifest, then, that investigative technique is the proper 
tool of this qualitative science, the same investigative technique 
which is so valuable to quantitative science today. Yet the 
science remains one as it extends the use of methods of investi- 
gation to the details of sensible reality and incorporates its 
induction into the science.“ 

Thorough analysis reveals, however, that a large section of 
contemporary scientific problems are solved by quantitative 
investigative technique. Though mathematical physics and ma- 
thematical biology ultimately attempt to say something about 
the physical universe and its specific parts, they are specifically 
distinct approaches to the physical world from the qualitative 
physical science. To what extent, then, can the methods of this 


mathematical technique of investigation be of service to a quali- 


A, Fernandez-Alonso, art. cit. 
** H. Kane, “ The Nature and Extent of the Philosophy of Nature,” The 
Thomist, VII (1944), 229-30. 
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tative science? How can mathematics, in other words, be a use- 
ful tool in a strictly physical theory? This problem neces- 
sitates a thorough investigation of the nature of mathematical 
physics and its comparison to a strictly physical science. At 
the same time a detailed study of the possibilities of tactual 
sense knowledge of physical reality have to be made to ascertain 
what precise relation qualitative investigation of physical reality 
and a quantitative study bear to each other. The limits of a 
qualitative science and something of this relationship have been 
set down by Prof. De Koninck,® and some work on the use of 
the hypothesis in science has been begun in order to see the 
role which this investigative technique plays in both qualitative 
and quantitative science. The relationship between the quali- 
tative and quantitative experiment must also be investigated in 
order to understand not only to what extent the mathematized 
and controlled experiment so highly developed today actually 
achieves a physical knowledge which can be integrated into the 
body of physical science by a qualitative theory. 


On the side of the physical theory itself, much remains to be 
investigated before it can be presented as a solution to the prob- 
lem of integration. First the theory itself as it is applied to 
concrete problems of the several branches must be thoroughly 
examined for flaws in its assumptions and elaboration; then the 
details of the system have to be corrected and refined, for there 
are erroneous developments in every physical system, and where 


*5 Of. B. Mullahy, “ Subalternation and Mathematical Physics,” Laval 
Théologique et Philosophique, II (1946). 

*¢ Professor De Koninck’s highly developed views concerning the im- 
portance of tactual sense knowledge in the development of true physical 
science, the relationship between qualitative and quantitative technique 
and the possibilities as well as the limitation of qualitative science can be 
found in “Les sciences experimentales sont-elles distinctes de la philo- 
sophie de la nature,” Culture, IV, 465-476; and more fully in his “ Intro- 
duction & L’Etude de L’Ame,” Laval Théologique et Philosophique, III 
(1947), 9-65. 

ea Simard, E., “ L’Hypothése,” Laval Théologique et Philosophique, III 
(1947), 89-120, 
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hypotheses have proved fruitless and inconsistent with observa- 
tion, they have had to be abandoned. <A group of Thomists 


have begun the survey of such a work, and plan to investigate 


the entire details of the Aristotelian physical theory in the 
light of contemporary physical knowledge. On the other hand, 
the possibilities of the special theory of the concrete branches 
of the physical science of Aristotle as extending to the problems 
of physics and chemistry and biology are being investigated in 
detail, so that a statement of the precise way in which the gen- 
eral and special theory of a qualitative science embrace the prob- 
lems of contemporary physical science might be formulated. 
It is not the detailed work of this new attempt to contribute 
to modern thought and science which inspires optimism, for 
both concerted effort and well worked out details are every- 
where lacking, but it is the new viewpoint which shows such 
promise. The central theme of this view is that Aristotelian 
physical theory is a univocal and essentially integrated physical 
system and formally extends to all physical knowledge however 
elaborated by highly refined investigative techniques. As the 
techniques improve and the insight into the structure and func- 
tion of the physical universe becomes more profound, so also 
does the possibility of extending this physical theory increase. 
What is more, the investigation of nature becomes the direct 
interest of this theoretical integration. The general principles 
of Aristotelian physical science are no longer regarded as phi- 
losophic (in the sense of being ontological) whose function is 
to judge of the validity of the conclusions of contemporary sci- 


*? Survey in preparation by the Pontifical Institute of Philosophy at the 
Dominican House of Studies; River Forest, Ill., where the Albertus Magnus 
Lyceum for Physical Science has been founded to engage in research on 
Aristotelian and contemporary theory. Lectures, seminars and a summer 
school for graduate scientists form its basic program. The following works 
on scientific theory will soon be available: W. B. Ashley, Aristotle’s Special 
Physical Science: Physics and Chemistry, R. J. Nogar, An Analysis of 
Contemporary Physical Theory, and W. B. Mahoney, The Notion of Quan- 
tity in a Thomistic Evaluation of the Sciences. 
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ence; they become dynamie directives for further application 
of investigative technique, vitally in touch with the very details 
of physical science. Aristotelian physical science comes into its 
own by being from beginning to end a strictly physical system. 

If our analysis of the need of modern science for a compre- 
hensive and coherent unity and integration is correct, then there 
is before us the serious problem of finding such a system that 
would provide that unity. That system must establish contact 
with the world of physical reality at every juncture. In the 
words of Max Planck: 


Since exact science deals with measurable magnitudes, it is concerned 
primarily with those sensory impressions which admit of quantitative 
data—in other words, the world of sight, the world of hearing, and the 
world of touch.®* 


It must, furthermore, integrate each branch of physical science 
within and without in terms of its general theory. Its theory 
must be essentially united to the experimental research of con- 
temporary science, in constant touch with its investigation, pro- 
viding rules of correspondence between the data and the con- 
structs. The system must, in fine, not only promote by a 
dynamic set of qualitative principles the full development of 
general and special theory and a complete elaboration of special 
technique proper to each branch of physical science, but also 
this system must render the whole body of physical knowledge 
intelligible in the light of our qualitative experience, thus 
integrating physical science with the other meaningful areas of 
our intellectual and spiritual life. 


We have shown what the properties of such a theory must be, 


and we have attempted to show that neither mathematical theory 


nor metaphysical theory can fill that role. There is left but 
one possibility, a purely physical theory, a univocal physical 
system. It has been the object of this paper to present the 


*8 M. Planck, Scientific Autobiography (New York, 1949), p. 87. 
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necessity of this theory, the possibility of this theory and the 


merits of the only physical theory thus far proposed. 

By pointing out the pitfalls both of a tendency to over- 
quantify our scientific knowledge in an attempt at unity and 
to over-ontologize in that same attempt, it is hoped that the way 
for a univocal physical theory might be made a bit easier. That 
such a physical theory is both necessary and possible is our 
conviction; to the end that such a physical theory might be 
perfected and proposed to contemporary science this paper has 
been dedicated. 


Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois 
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Necessary and Contingent Being 
in St. Thomas 


by Thomas B. Wright 
I. Intropvuction 


HE tertia via of St. Thomas for the existence of God has 

been known to be misunderstood by some manualists who 
reproduce it only in part. These authors omit the second part 
of the proof where St. Thomas goes from the existence of a 
necessary being whose necessity is per aliud up to the existence 
of a necessary being whose necessity is per se.’ In other words, 
they go directly from the existence of contingent being to the 
existence of God, making God the only necessary being, and all 
beings other than God contingent. This omission is due to a 
fundamental misunderstanding of St. Thomas’s conception of 
necessary and contingent being. 

Such authors generally consider contingent being to be being 
which does not have a sufficient reason for its existence in itself. 
Actually, this definition is the definition of caused being rather 
than contingent being. The only being which can have a suffi- 
cient reason for existence in itself is one that is its own 
existence, or one whose essence is to exist. Therefore, the fact 
that a being does not have a sufficient reason for existence in 
itself does not make it a contingent being, but a participated 
being or one that is caused. 

To return to these manualists’s exposition: a contingent being 
is one which does not have a sufficient reason for its existence. 
For, since it is possible to exist or not to exist, there is no rea- 

*J. S. Hickey, Summa Philosophiae Scholasticae, III, p. 25: “ Res 
mundanae sunt contingentes; atqui res contingentes existere nequeunt, nisi 
existit ens necessarium, a quo in existendo dependeant; ergo existit ens 


necessarium, id est Deus.” Cf. G, H. Joyce, Principles of Natural Theology, 
pp. 78-85; also R. P. Phillips, Modern Thomistic Philosophy, II, pp. 285-287. 
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son for its actual existence. On the other hand, a necessary 
being is one which does have the sufficient reason for its exist- 
ence, or one which is self-existent. To put it another way: 
they identify necessary being with self-existent being, and con- 
tingent being with caused or participated being. This is not 
the doctrine of St. Thomas, and it is also why such authors have 
erroneously considered this proof another form of the argu- 
ment from efficient causation.” 

Actually, the proof as advocated by these writers only proves 
the existence of a necessary being, not of God, and this criti- 
cism has been made by many modern philosophers, notably 
Kant. That the necessary being in the argument is God is not 
clear, since there is no repugnance for a caused being to be 
necessary being. To say that, if it is necessary, it is no longer 
contingent, begs the question. There is simply no reason why 
all caused beings must be contingent, and St. Thomas saw this 
truth, as will be shown below.*® 


Consequently, the tertia via as thus formulated, really be- 


comes an inconclusive argument for the existence of God unless 
it is previously known and maintained that contingent being is 
identical with caused being, and necessary being with self- 
existent being. Obviously, there is a conceptual diversity be- 
tween these two pairs; but besides this, it must be denied that 
they have a parallel reference. In other words, all necessary 
being is not self-existent, and all contingent being is not all 
caused being. The position that says otherwise tends to identify 
the concept of necessary being and self-existent being which, 
as will be shown below, is not warranted by the facts, nor is it 
the doctrine of St. Thomas. This position makes, consciously 
or unconsciously, the two following unwarranted assumptions: 

*G. H. Joyce, ibid., pp. 78-79. 

* This and all subsequent statements in parts I and II concerning St. 


Thomas’s doctrine will be merely asserted as opposed to prevalent concep- 
tions. They will be technically demonstrated in parts III, IV, and V. 
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(1) God is the only absolutely necessary being. 
(2) All created being is contingent. 


In addition to this confused version of the tertva via by some 
philosophers, we find that even in St. Thomas’s formulation of 
the argument from contingency there arises a serious difficulty. 
It is this: in the tertia via St. Thomas says that since contin- 
gent beings are possible to exist or not to exist, sometimes they 
do not exist. From this it would seem to follow that if all 
mundane beings were contingent, then sometimes they do not 
exist. This seems to prove that they did not exist from eternity, 
but must have begun to exist with a determinate time. How- 
ever, it is well known that Aquinas maintains that it cannot be 
demonstrated by reason alone that the world did not exist from 
eternity, or that it began to exist with a determinate time. Yet, 
here in the tertia via, the argument from contingency definitely 
states that contingent beings sometimes do not exist; in other 
words, that they did not exist from eternity but began to exist 
with a determinate time. Such an apparent inconsistency is 
quite unbecoming to the doctrine of the Angelic Doctor. 

Therefore, these two items, namely, that a portion of St. 
Thomas’s tertia via is sometimes omitted by certain writers, as 
well as the fact that the tertia via apparently contradicts 
Thomas’s doctrine of the non-repugnance of the eternity of the 
world, both indicate that St. Thomas’s concepts of ‘ necessary ’ 
and ‘ contingent’ being have been misunderstood. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to explain his concepts of the ‘ necessary’ 
and the ‘contingent,’ thereby showing why the tertia via has 
been misunderstood by some and why it also seems to contradict 
the non-repugnance of the eternity of the world. 


Il. Necessary AND CoNnTINGENT BEING IN THE Tertia Via 


The tertia via in its complete formulation suggests, first of 
all, that not all beings other than God are contingent or possible 
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when it states that only certain things are found to be possible 
to exist and not to exist.* It is reasonable to believe that if St. 
Thomas considered all created beings to be contingent, he would 
have used the word omnia instead of quaedam. It seems rather 
that he was singling out only a special group of created beings. 
This seems even more plausible, since he immediately adds 
that the reason why we know certain beings are possible or con- 
tingent beings is “ because certain things are found to be 
generated and corrupted.” ° This would suggest that all gener- 
able and corruptible things are contingent; and since this class 
of beings is so extensive, it is probable that only generable and 
corruptible things are contingent. The expression of the tertia 
via does not explicitly say so, but it suggests that this is the 
case. 

Furthermore, the first part of the demonstration concludes 
that all beings could not be contingent but that there must be 
something necessary in things.* This does not refer to God be- 
cause St. Thomas here mentions two kinds of necessary being: 
one which has the cause of its necessity from something else and 
one which does not have the cause of its necessity, but is neces- 
sary per se and is the cause of necessity to the others. The 
latter being Thomas calls God. 

Thus, a closer look at the tertia via suggests three things: 


(1) For Thomas, all created beings are not contingent. 


(2) He thinks some created beings are necessary. 


(3) Contingent being is generable and corruptible being. 


«Summa Theologiae, I, q. 2, a. 3: “Invenimus enim in rebus quaedam 
quae sunt possibilia esse et non esse,” italics mine. In future references 
ST will denote the Summa Theologiae, CG will denote the Summa Contra 
Gentiles, and De Pot will stand for the Quaestiones Disputatae, De Potentia 
Dei. 

Ibid.; “. cum quaedam inveniantur generari et corrumpi, et per 
consequens possibilia esse et non esse.” 

* Ibid.; ‘“‘ Non ergo omnia entia sunt possibilia: sed oportet aliquid esse 
necessarium in rebus.” Italics mine. 
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Although some authors leave out the second part of Aquinas’s 
argument, as was said above, yet many do mention this second 
part which distinguishes between a being that is necessary 
per se and one that is necessary per aliud." Nevertheless, some 
still show that they do not fully understand St. Thomas on the 
nature of necessary and contingent being. For example, Boyer 
says that the argument which St. Thomas called the argument 
from the ‘ possible and the necessary,’ can also be called the 
argument from contingency, since the name ‘contingent’ is 
suitable not only to those things which have no necessity but 
also to those which receive their necessity from another.* Boyer 
thus seems to exclude absolute necessity from created things, 
apparently basing absolute necessity upon the identity of essence 
and existence. However, the identity of essence and existence 
in God does not make His necessity absolute, but it does make it 
per se. There is nothing repugnant for necessity being simul- 
taneously received and absolute. Absolute necessity is due to 
the absence of any potency for non-existence, and this can take 
place in created or participated being, not being confined to self- 
existent being. In other words, a necessary being is not one 
whose essence is to exist, but one that cannot not-exist. 

Boyer also says that the argument is valid, even if there were 
no corruptible being. It might be valid but it would not be 
the argument of St. Thomas any longer, nor an argument from 
contingent being, but rather one from caused or participated 


being. A further indication that Boyer considers all created 


7™E. Gilson, Le Thomisme, 5th ed. (Paris, 1947), p. 104; H. Grenier, 
Cursus Philosophiae (Quebec, 1944), II, pp. 242-243; J. Gredt, Hlementa 
Philosophiae (Fribourg, 1936), II, p. 197; C. Boyer, Cursus Philosophiae 
(Paris, 1936), II, pp. 317-321; F. X. Maquart, Hlementa Philosophiae, III 
(Paris, 1938), part ii, pp. 304-310. 

®C. Boyer, ibid., p. 318: “ Argumentum quod a S. Thoma vocatur ex 
possibili et necessario, dici quoque potest ex contingentia, quia nomen 
contingentis convenit tum iis quae nullam necessitatem habent, tum iis 
quae necessitatem suam ab alio recipiunt.” 
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beings to be contingent is seen in his phrasing of several meta- 
physical questions.° 

The same thing is true for Maquart. After explaining and 
criticizing the positions of various authors such as Geny, 
Descogs, Boyer, and Chambat, he makes the following state- 


ment: 


secundum se contingens quidem non implicat inceptionem nec 
corruptibilitatem.*° 


If contingent being means anything for St. Thomas, it means 
one that began to exist through generation and that can stop 
existing through corruption. A contingent being is a generable 
and corruptible one. Thus, it is seen why subsistent forms and 
celestial bodies are called ingenerable and incorruptible, namely, 
because they are not seen to be generated and corrupted. This 
is not why they are incorruptible, but how they were discovered 
to be incorruptible. The reason for the incorruptibility of sub- 
sistent forms is that they are immaterial and, therefore, are not 
subject to physical corruption or generation. The reason for 


1 


the incorruptibility of celestial bodies * is that, although they 


are material, yet the potency of the matter is exhausted by one 
form; and they do not have a potency for another form, sub- 
stantial or qualitative, although they do have potentiality for 
another wbi or location. Thus, they are incorruptible and un- 


alterable, and for Aristotle, they were eternal, though they were 


° Ibid., p. 263: “ Utrum in entibus contingentibus essentia et esse dis- 
tinguantur realiter”; ibid., p. 275: “Utrum subsistentia in entibus con- 
tingentibus realiter distinctum ab essentia et esse.” 

10 F, X. Maquart, op. cit., III, part ii, p. 309. 

11 St. Thomas according to the principles of the ancient physics taught 
that the celestial bodies were incorruptible because they did not consist of 
the four elements, but of a unique fifth element. Thus, the matter of the 
inferior bodies was different from that of the celestial bodies. As Garrigou- 
Lagrange says (De Deo uno, p. 218 [Paris, 1938]), spectral analysis shows 
that the stars have the same chemical combinations as the earthly bodies. 
Consequently, this doctrine is mentioned throughout the paper as that of 
St. Thomas, and not as an established truth. 
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not Pure Act, since they were mobile. From revelation St. 
Thomas knows that they are not eternal. From reason he knows 
that they need not be eternal, although they may be. For, 
though they did not begin to exist through generation (which 
definitely would exclude their eternity), yet they did begin to 
exist through creation which may or may not be from eternity 
according to the pleasure of the divine will. 

Another indication which shows that Maquart thinks that all 
created being is contingent is the following quotation: 


Entia creata sunt contingentia, seu quae possunt esse et non esse, ac 
proinde non sunt esse per essentiam, sed habent esse ab alio. . . .1” 


The fact that a being is contingent does not make it “ have its 
existence from another.” Again, notice the tendency to identify 
necessary being with self-existent being, as well as contingent 
being with participated being. 

As will be shown below, for St. Thomas a contingent being 
cannot be one which does not begin to exist through generation 
and which does not have the possibility of corruption. It is for 
this reason that he called subsistent forms and celestial bodies 


beings which have a necessity of existence, and an absolute 
necessity at that. Maquart, as possibly some others, thinks that 
God is the only absolutely necessary being, and that all created 
being is contingent. This is not the teaching of St. Thomas as 
now shall be technically demonstrated. 


III. Necessary anp Contincent Berne 1n THE De Potentia 


St. Thomas is very explicit about necessary and contingent 
being in the Quaestio disputata de potentia. The problem arises 
when he takes up the question of annihilation. An objection is 
made that God cannot annihilate because there are certain crea- 
tures which have a necessity of existence and in which there is 


12 Magquart, op. cit., III, part ii, p. 81. 
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no possibility for existence and non-existence.** Such creatures 
are the incorruptibles, namely, incorporeal substances and celes- 
tial bodies. In all of these latter creatures there is no possi- 
bility for non-existence. Therefore, the objection goes on, if 
left to themselves, and if the divine action is withdrawn, they 
would not pass into non-existence. So it seems that God could 
not annihilate these incorruptibles which have a necessity of 
existence. 

St. Thomas answers by saying that even though such beings 
in themselves have no possibility for non-existence, yet they 
would pass into non-existence if the action of their cause should 
cease. Thus, their non-existence would be possible with respect 
to God’s power of not-giving existence, but it would not be pos- 
sible with respect to the beings themselves.** 

St. Thomas is firm in maintaining that such beings have an 
absolute necessity of existence. So when answering another 
objection which maintains that all creatures depend upon the 
divine will and, therefore, are not absolutely necessary, he de- 
clares that such incorruptibles receive an absolute necessity of 
existence. These beings are produced with a nature such that 


there is not any possibility of non-existence in them. This can 
take place because all creatures exist in the way that God wants 
them to exist.** Here is explicit expression that there is abso- 


18 De Pot, V, 3, obj. 8: “ Quaecumque ergo creaturae habent necessitatem 
essendi, in eis non est possibilitas ad esse et non esse. Hujusmodi autem 
sunt omnia incorruptibilia, ut sunt substantiae incorporeae et corpora 
caelestia. Ergo omnibus his non est possibilitas ad non esse. Si ergo sibi 
relinquantur, divina actione substracta, non deficient in non esse; et sic 
Deus non videtur quod possit ea annihilare.” 

14 Ibid., ad 8um: “Non tamen removetur quin ipsa natura in qua non 
est possibilitas ad non esse habeat necessitatem essendi ab alio; cum quid- 
quid perfectionis habet, sit ei ab alio; unde cessante actione suae causae, 
deficeret, non propter potentiam ad non esse quae in ipso sit, sed propter 
potestatem quae est in Deo ad non dandum esse.” 

15 Tbid., ad 12um: “... licet creaturae incorruptibiles ex Dei voluntate 
dependeant, quae potest eis esse praebere et non praebere; consequuntur 
tamen ex divina voluntate absolutam necessitatem essendi, in quantum in 
tali natura causantur, in qua non sit possibilitas ad non esse; talia enim 
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lute necessity of existence in some creatures. There is no men- 
tion of identity of essence and existence as constituting abso- 
lute necessity. Identity of essence and existence produces the 
perseity or uncausedness of absolute necessity but not its abso- 
luteness. Absolute necessity can be received or participated 
per aliud. Absolute necessity does not mean Pure Act, nor 
identity of essence and existence, nor self-existent being. 

In another part of the De Potentia, where he deals with the 
question of the world’s eternity, Aquinas overtly says that some 
things in the world have an absolute necessity. An objection is 
made that celestial bodies are not absolutely incorruptible (and, 
therefore, absolutely necessary, as will be seen later), because 
they would fall into nothingness unless they were maintained in 
existence by the power of God. To this St. Thomas answers 
that, simpliciter speaking, it cannot be said that a celestial body 
is corruptible (contingent) simply because it would fall into 
non-existence if it were not conserved by God. However, the 
fact that a creature is maintained in existence by God is due 
to the divine immobility, and not to a necessity of nature in 
such a way that it could be said to be absolutely necessary. For 
it is necessary only on the supposition of the divine will which 
has immovably established it. It must be admitted, though, that 
a celestial body can be said to be corruptible secundum quid, 
namely, upon the condition that God would not maintain it in 
existence.*® Briefly, St. Thomas says that annihilatability does 
not make a being contingent or possible stmpliciter but only 


sunt cuncta creata, qualia Deus esse ea voluit, ut Hilarius dicit in libro 
de Synodis.” 

16 De Pot. III, 17, ad 3um: “ Ad tertium dicendum, quod non potest dici, 
simpliciter loquendo, caelum esse corruptibile propter hoc quod in non 
esse decideret, si a Deo non contineretur. Sed tamen quia creaturam con- 
tineri in esse a Deo, dependet ex immobilitate divina, non ex necessitate 
naturae, ut possit dici quod sit necessarium absolute, cum sit necessarium 
solum ex suppositione divinae voluntatis, quae hoc immobiliter statuit; 
potest concedi secundum quid corruptibile esse caelum, cum hac scilicet 
conditione, si Deus ipsum non contineret.” 
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secundum quid. On the other hand, conservability does not 


make it absolutely necessary either. For the conservability of a 
creature does not depend upon a necessity of nature but upon 
the will of God. In other words, St. Thomas’s reply tells us 
that the distinction between absolute necessity and absolute 
contingency is not based upon God’s power of annihilation or 
conservation at all. 

It is clear, therefore, that God makes some creatures which 
have an absolute necessity of existence, not in the sense that God 
had to make them of necessity, since He makes them through 
His will which is free; but because He has willed some crea- 
tures to have a necessary existence (celestial bodies and incor- 
poreal substances) and others to have contingent existence 
(generable and corruptible things). 

St. Thomas was not ignorant of the position that maintained 
God as the only necessary being and all others as possible or 
contingent. He ascribed this position to Avicenna.’ Yet he 
preferred the position of Averroes who admitted the existence of 
creatures, which have no possibility for non-existence. Averroes 
said that creatures, which would have a possibility for non- 
existence by nature, could not acquire ‘sempiternity’ from 
something extrinsic in such a way that they would become 
‘sempiternal’ by nature. For they would and would not have a 
possibility for non-existence at the same time. 

Aquinas agreed with Averroes because he believed that matter 
was the root of contingency. A thing is only in potency for 
existence or non-existence by reason of its matter. Since matter 


cannot exist without form, it cannot be in potency to non-exist- 


*7 De Pot. V, 3, corpus: “ Avicenna namque posuit, quod quaelibet res 
praeter Deum habebat in se possibilitatem ad esse et non esse. Cum enim 
esse sit praeter esséntiam cujuslibet rei creatae, ipsa natura rei creatae 
per se considerata, possibilis est ad esse; necessitatem vero essendi non 
habet nisi ab alio, cujus natura est suum esse, et per consequens est per 
se necesse esse, et hoc Deus est.” 
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ence, except insofar as existing under one form, it is in potency 
for another form.” 


There are two ways by which a thing might not have a possi- 
bility for non-existence. The first is when the thing is merely a 


form subsistent in its own existence, as are incorporeal sub- 
stances which are completely immaterial.‘ Such things are 
subsistent not in the sense that they are subsistent existence 
itself, but in the sense that they do not require a further subject 
in which to exist, but have existence by virtue of themselves. 
They are not their own existence but they have it in themselves. 

That these subsistent forms cannot not-exist is due to the 
fact that they cannot be separated from themselves. For in 
material things the form is the principle of existence because 
matter cannot exist without it; thus, a material thing is able 
to not-exist by the separation of the form.” However, a form 
cannot be separated from itself and so has no possibility for 
non-existence. 

The second way for a thing to have no possibility for non- 
existence is when its matter has no potency for another form. 


18 Ibid.: “Commentator vero contrarium ponit, scilicet quod quaedam 
res creatae sunt, in quarum natura non est possibilitas ad non esse; quia 
quod in sua natura habet possibilitatem ad non esse, non potest ab extrin- 
seco sempiternitatem, ut scilicet sit per naturam suam sempiternum. Et 
haec quidem positio videtur rationabilior. Potentia enim ad esse et non 
esse non convenit alicui nisi ratione materiae, quae est pura potentia. 
Materia etiam, cum non possit esse sine forma, non potest esse in potentia 
ad non esse, nisi quatenus existens sub una forma, est in potentia ad aliam 
formam.” 

1° Ibid.: “ Dupliciter ergo potest contingere quod in natura alicujus rei 
non sit possibilitas ad non esse. Uno modo per hoc quod res illa sit forma 
tantum subsistens in esse suo, sicut substantiae incorporeae, quae sunt 
penitus immateriales. Si enim forma ex hoc quod inest materiae, est 
principium essendi in rebus materialibus, nec res materialis potest non esse 
nisi per separationem formae; ubi ipsa forma in esse suo subsistit nullo 
modo poterit non esse; sicut nec esse potest a se ipso separari.” 

2° Cf. 8ST, I, 75, 6: “Unde materia secundum hoc acquirit esse in actu 
quod acquirit formam: secundum hoc autem accidit in ea corruptio, quod 
separatur forma ab ea, Impossibile est autem quod forma separetur a 
seipsa. Unde impossibile est quod forma subsistens desinat esse.” 
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Here the total potentiality of the matter is exhausted by one 
form. This occurs in celestial bodies in which there is no con- 
trariety of form. Consequently, only those things have a pos- 
sibility for non-existence in nature which have matter subject 
to contrariety.~ Matter subject to contrariely—this is the 
fundamental basis of contingent or possible being, and not par- 
ticipatedness, nor createdness, nor annthilatibleness. 

It is evident that some things have a necessity of existence 
because all possibility has been removed from them.” It is 
also clear that God is not the only absolutely necessary being, 
and it is also not true that all creatures, merely by the fact 
that they are caused, are contingent. 

The possibility inherent in a contingent being is predicated 
with respect to a potency in the thing tself, rather than in the 
maker of the thing.** This is the important distinction of St. 
Thomas which preserves absolute necessity in creatures. The 


above explained doctrine is based on the possibility of the thing 


made rather than on the potency of the maker or agent. 

The Avicennian position seems to follow from an emphasis 
on God’s power to annihilate, viz., an extrinsic cause. Many 
scholasties seem similarly preoccupied in preserving God’s 
power to annihilate by calling a being contingent or possible 


™ De Pot, V, 3, corpus: “ Alio modo per hoe quod in materia non sit 
potentia ad aliam formam, sed tota materiae possibilitas ad unam formam 
terminetur, sicut est in corporibus caelestibus, in quibus non est formarum 
contrarietas. Illae ergo solae res in sua natura possibilitatem habent ad 
non esse, in quibus est materia contrarietati subjecta.” 

*2 Ibid.: “ Aliis vero rebus secundum suam naturam competit necessitas 
essendi, possibilitate non essendi ab earum natura sublata.” 

**Ibid.: “Respondeo dicendum, quod in rebus a Deo factis dicitur 
aliquid esse possibile dupliciter. Uno modo per potentiam agentis tantum; 
sicut antequam mundus fieret, possibile fuit mundum fore, non per poten- 
tiam creaturae, quae nulla erat; sed solum per potentiam Dei, qui mundum 
in esse producere poterat. Alio modo per potentiam quae est in rebus 
factis; sicut possibile est corpus compositum corrumpi. Si ergo loquamur 
de possibilitate ad non esse ex parte rerum factarum, dupliciter circa hoc 
aliqui opinati sunt.” St. Thomas goes on to explain the two opinions of 
Avicenna and Averroes, preferring, as was seen above, that of Averroes. 
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with respect to the potency of the agent. St. Thomas and 
Averroes favored calling a thing contingent or possible with 
respect to something intrinsic to its nature, rather than to some- 
thing outside that nature. As Aquinas says, the latter position 
seems ‘more reasonable.’ It would seem that in order that a 
term be predicated simpliciter of a subject it should signify 
something intrinsic to that subject. For instance, an animal is 
called ‘healthy’ simpliciter, while its food would be called 
‘healthy’ secundum quid. Health intrinsically resides in the 
animal organism, but does not in the food. 

A being can also be called ‘ possible’ in another way besides 
with respect to an active potency or a passive potency. That a 
creature not-exist is not impossible as if it should imply a con- 
tradiction or ‘ discoherence of terms.’ ** In this sense everything 
is ‘ possible’ which does not contain a contradiction. 

St. Thomas seems to think that ‘ possible’ and ‘ contingent’ 
are equivalent terms.** However, modern logicians usually re- 
gard them as subcontraries. In this way, ‘ possible’ neans 
‘possible to be’ and ‘contingent’ means ‘ possible not to be.’ 
The ‘ possible’ is the contradictory of the ‘ impossible,’ while 
the ‘contingent’ is the contradictory of the ‘necessary.’ In 
other words, contingency seems best characterized by a possi- 
bility for non-existence rather than by a possibility for existence. 
A contingent being is considered as actually existing but capable 
of non-existing; while a possible being is considered as actually 
not existing, and therefore, in itself, it does not have a possi- 
bility for existence, since in itself it does not yet exist. It 

*4Ibid.: “Creaturas autem simpliciter non esse, non est in se impos- 
sibile quasi contradictionem implicans (alias ab aeterno fuissent. Et hoc 
ideo est, quia non sunt suum esse.”) St. Thomas does not mean to say 
that creatures are definitely known not to be eternal because they are not 
God; rather, he merely shows that it is not the nature of a creature to be 
eternal, although de facto a creature might or might not be eternal. It is 
the fact of a creature’s eternity which he maintains cannot be demonstra- 
tively shown one way or the other. 


25 Cf. In Metaphysicam, IX, lec. 9 (n. 1870, Cathala ed.): “Sed id quod 
potest non esse, contingit non esse. Haec enim duo aequipollent.” 
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presupposes, however, matter and an efficient cause by which a 
new form is educed from the potency of the matter. In this 
way, a possible being is a generable being. Consequently, a 
being that is creatable is not ‘ possible,’ simply because there 
exists an agent who could create it. It is not possible simpliciter 
but only secundum quid. When it is the latter, the possibility is 
predicated with respect to the active potency of an agent creator, 
not with respect to a passive potency. This passive potency is 
matter subject to contrariety. For Aquinas the root of contin- 
gency of being is matter subject to contrariety, and the root of 
necessary being will be the absence of matter subject to con- 
trariety. This is the doctrine of the De Potentia. 


IV. Necessary anpD ConTINGENT Berna IN THE Contra 


Gentiles 


In the Contra Gentiles St. Thomas leaves no doubt that matter 
subject to contrariety is the basis of contingent being. In one 
text he says that there is potency for existence only in those 
things which have matter subject to contrariety.** Then he 
completely confirms our previous analyses with chapter 30 of 
Book II, entitled, “ Qualiter in rebus creatis esse potest neces- 
sitas absoluta.” 


Aquinas says that, although all things depend upon the will 


of God as their first cause (which does not operate through 


necessity), nevertheless absolute necessity is not excluded from 
things so that we would have to confess that all things are con- 
tingent. Rather, there are some things in creation for which 
it is simply and absolutely necessary to exist.*’ 


*° OG, II, 25, Primo: “Unde in illis solis est potentia ad esse quae 
materiam contrarietati subiectam.” 

** 0G. II, 30: “Licet autem omnia ex Dei voluntate dependeant sicut 
ex prima causa, quae in operando necessitatem non habet nisi ex sui propo- 
siti suppositione, non tamen propter hoc absoluta necessitas a rebus 
excluditur, ut sit necessarium nos fateri omnia contingentia esse:—quod 
posset alicui videri, ex hoc quod a causa sua non de necessitate absoluta 
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These necessary things do not have any possibility for non- 
existence because God brought them into existence in such a 
way that there is no potency for non-existence in their nature.” 


Things are contingent because the matter in them is in potency 


for another form. Therefore, things in which there is no matter, 
or in which the matter cannot have another form, do not have 
any potency for non-existence.” 

From this doctrine it is seen that an absolutely necessary 
being is also an incorruptible one. And since matter subject 
to contrariety of form is the focal point of necessary and con- 
tingent being, it is also clear why a generable thing must also 
be corruptible, and an incorruptible thing must also be ingener- 
able. The reason is that matter that 1s not subject to contrariety 
could never exist under another form, since, if it could, it would 
then be subject to contrariety. Hence, an incorruptible is not 
generated, although it may begin to exist through creation. On 
the other hand, if matter 7s subject to contrariety, a thing that is 
generated must become corrupted, and a thing that has been 
corrupted must have been generated. All of this does not follow 
if an extrinsic agent should intervene. For instance, a super- 
natural agent could make something that is corruptible by na- 
ture become incorruptible, as the bodies of the resurrected will 
become incorruptible through glory.* 

St. Thomas goes on to point out that it cannot be said that 
all creatures have a potency for non-existence simply from the 
fluxerunt: cum soleat in rebus esse contingens effectus qui ex causa sua 
non de necessitate procedit. Sunt enim quaedam in rebus creatis quae 
simpliciter et absolute necesse est esse.” 

*° Ibid.: “ Illas enim res simpliciter et absolute necesse est esse in quibus 
non est possibilitas ad non esse.” 

2° Tbid.: “Quaedam autem res sic sunt a Deo in esse productae ut in 
earum natura sit potentia ad non esse. Quod quidem contingit ex hoc quod 
materia in eis est in potentia ad aliam formam. Illae igitur res in quibus 
vel non est materia, vel, si est, non est possibilis ad aliam formam, non 
habent potentiam ad non esse. Eas igitur absolute et simpliciter necesse 


est esse.” 
%° De Pot. V, 3, ad 8um. 
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fact that of themselves they tend to nothingness because they 
are made out of nothing. However, they tend to nothingness 
with respect to an active potency. Therefore, there is no potency 
for non-existence in created things, but rather there is a potency 
in the Creator either for giving them existence or for stopping 
the influx of existence. This is because God does not produce 
things by a necessity of nature but through His will.* 

St. Thomas gives the following reason for saying there is 
absolute necessity in things: 
From the fact that created things proceed into existence by the divine 
will, it is necessary for them to be such as God has wished them to be. 
By the fact that God is said to have produced things into existence by 
His will and not by necessity, it does not prevent Him from having 
wished some things to exist which will exist of necessity, and others 
which will exist contingently. By this means there is an ordered diver- 
sity in things. Therefore, nothing prevents certain things which have 
been produced by the divine will from being necessary.** 


It is now obvious that Aquinas did not consider all creatures 


contingent. For he admits that creatures can have a real abso- 
lute necessity. Notice, though, that they have their necessity. 


The essential distinction here is not between absolute and con- 
ditional necessity, but between per se absolute necessity and per 
aliud absolute necessity. Although a creature has necessity, 


1 0G. II, 30: “Si autem dicatur quod ea quae sunt ex nihilo, quantum 
est de se, in nihilum tendunt; et sic omnibus creaturis inest potentia ad 
non esse:—manifestum est hoc non sequi. Dicuntur enim res creatae eo 
modo in nihilum tendere quo sunt ex nihilo. Quod quidem non est nisi 
secundum potentiam agentis. Sic igitur et rebus creatis non inest potentia 
ad non esse: sed Creatori inest potentia ut eis det esse vel eis desinat esse 
influere; cum non ex necessitate naturae agat ad rerum productionem, sed 
ex voluntate, ut ostensum est.” 

*27Tbid.: “Item. Ex quo res creatae ex divina voluntate in esse pro- 
cedunt, oportet eas tales esse quales Deus eas esse voluit. Per hoc autem 
quod dicitur Deum produxisse res in esse per voluntatem, non per neces- 
sitatem, non tollitur quin voluerit aliquas res esse quae de necessitate sint 
et aliquas quae sint contingenter, ad hoc quod sit in rebus diversitas 
ordinata. Nihil igitur prohibet res quasdam divina voluntate productas 


necessarias esse.” 
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still it is an absolute necessity. Actually, it is greater testimony 
to the perfection of God to say that He can make creatures 
which exist with an absolute necessity. At any rate the concept 
of necessary being is not repugnant to the concept of created 
being. St. Thomas writes: 


It pertains to the divine perfection to endow created things with its 
similitude except with respect to those things which are repugnant to 
created existence. For it is the mark of a perfect agent to produce 
something similar to itself insofar as it is possible. Necessary existence 
simply is not repugnant to the concept of created existence. Nothing 
prevents something from being necessary but yet having the cause of 
its necessity, as the conclusions of demonstrations. Therefore, nothing 
prevents certain things from being so produced by God that neverthe- 
less it is simply necessary for them to exist. Rather, this testifies to 
divine perfection.** 


Furthermore, just as it was shown that matter is the basis of 
contingent or possible being because it is subject to contrariety, 
so also form is the root of necessary being because it is not sub- 
ject to contrariety. Form is act, and through it things actually 
exist. Consequently, from it comes necessity of existence in 
certain things. This happens either because these things are 
forms not in matter, and thus there is no potency for non- 
existence in them because through their form they always have 
the power of existing. This is the case of separated substances. 
Or, this necessity of existence occurs because the forms of some 
things by their perfection complete the total potency of the 
matter, so that no potency for another form remains, and there- 


88 Tbid.: “ Ad divinam perfectionem pertinet quod rebus creatis suam 
similitudinem indiderit, nisi quantum ad illa quae repugnant ei quod est 
esse creatum: agentis enim perfecti est producere sibi simile quantum pos- 
sibile est. Esse autem necesse simpliciter non repugnat ad rationem esse 
creati: nihil enim prohibet aliquid esse necesse quod tamen suae neces- 
sitatis causam habet, sicut conclusiones demonstrationum, Nihil igitur 
prohibet quasdam res sic esse productas a Deo ut tamen eas esse sit necesse 
simpliciter. Immo hoe divinae perfectioni attestatur.” 
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fore, none for non-existence.** This is the case of celestial 
bodies. 

Many have tried to say that God is the only absolutely neces- 
sary being because all creatures exist with a conditional or 
hypothetical necessity, since they depend upon the will of God. 
However, this violates St. Thomas’s principle that necessity and 
contingency of existence is predicated according to existence 
and not according to action. Thus, even things which are 
absolutely necessary in existence are conditionally necessary 
with respect to the action of the divine will. God did not of 
necessity will them to exist, but once he did will them to exist, 
it was necessary for them to exist. St. Thomas gives an example 
of this kind of necessity in created things. He says that it is 
conditionally necessary for a saw to be made out of iron, if it is 
to do the work of a saw.** Similarly, the fact of an absolutely 
necessary being’s existeace is conditionally necessary upon the 
action of the divine will, but the existence itself is absolutely 
necessary. 

The fundamental distinction which explains these two types 
of necessity is the distinction between mode of existence and 
fact of existence. All created things are conditionally necessary 
with respect to the fact of their existence, for God can only will 
His own existence with absolute necessity, that is, a necessity 
of nature. Elsewhere St. Thomas tells us that not only that 
which is made depends upon the divine will but also the mode 
of that which is made.*® 

%4Tbid.: “Forma autem, secundum id quod est, actus est: et per eam 
res actu existunt. Unde ex ipsa provenit necessitas ad esse in quibusdam. 
Quod contingit vel quia res illae sunt formae non in materia: et sic non 
inest eis potentia ad non esse, sed per suam formam semper sunt in virtute 
essendi; sicut est in substantiis separatis. Vel quia formae earum sua 
perfectione adaequant totam potentiam materiae, ut sic non remaneat 
potentia ad aliam formam, nec per consequens ad non esse: sicut est in 
corporibus caelestibus.” 

*5 Ibid.: “ Alio vero modo est ex fine necessitas secundum quod est 
posterius in esse. Et haee est necessitas non absoluta, sed conditionata: 


sicut dicimus necesse fore ut serra sit ferrea si debet habet serrae opus.” 
*° OG, I, 85: “ Efficacia autem divinae voluntatis exigit ut non solum 
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Similarly, in the sphere of action, God not only wills that 
some actions take place, but He wills some to take place freely, 
namely, in voluntary agents, and some necessarily, namely, those 
in natural agenta.** That contingent events take place at all is 
not absolutely necessary; but once God has decided that they 
will take place, they are conditionally necessary. St. Thomas 
gives the example: when Socrates is seen to sit, it is necessary 
for him to sit; but that he sit at all is contingent. 

Consequently, it must be said that the existence of created 
things is necessary or contingent according to the divine will. 
The fact of existence will always be conditionally necessary. 
Existence as made or caused is never absolutely necessary be- 
cause it presupposes God’s making. God’s making is an action 
of His will; and since His will is free, it is not determined to 
make. However, if God wills to make, it is necessary for him 
to make, and He cannot not-make. This is a conditional, hypo- 
thetical, or suppositional necessity. This results from the im- 
mutability of the divine will. This gave rise to the distinctions 
between necessitas consequentis and necessitas consequentiae, 
sensus divisus and sensus compositus. In the conditional propo- 
sition, “‘ If Socrates is seen to sit, he sits,” we have a conditional 
necessity or one of consequence or fact rather than one of conse- 
quent or nature. Change this conditional proposition to a cate- 
gorical one and we get, “ What is seen to sit is necessary to 
sit,” which, if understood of the dictum or compositely, is true. 
This means that if the action of sitting is understood as already 
‘joined ’ to the subject, it is necessary as a fact. If the propo- 
sition is understood of the subject of the action as separated 
from the action, then the statement is false because the action is 


sit quod Deus vult esse, sed etiam ut hoc modo sit sicut Deus vult illud 
esse.” Cf. ST, 1, 19, 8, c.: “Cum igitur voluntas divina sit efficacissima, 
non solum sequitur quod fiant ea quae Deus vult fieri; sed quod eo modo 
fiant, quo Deus ea fieri vult.” 

*7 Cf. OG, III, chapters 72 and 73. 
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not essentially necessary to its subject. This is the sensus 
divisus.** 

Finally, it should be observed that ‘ necessary’ and ‘ con- 
tingent ’ are modes of existence before they are modes of action. 
For existence is prior to action. Therefore, these modes should 
be predicated with respect to existence, and if they are, all 
creatures are not then contingent simply because they are held 
in existence by the conserving action of God; instead, some are 
necessary because they consist of form only, or because they 
have a form that completes the potentiality of matter. Thus, 
contingent being is based on matter whose potentiality is not 
exhausted by one form. In other words form is the basis of 
necessary being, and matter subject to contrariety is the basis 
of contingent being. 


V. Conciusion 


Necessary being and possible or contingent being for St. 
Thomas were not parallel to creator and creature, nor to pure 
act and participated being, uncaused cause and caused cause, 
unmoved mover and moved mover. Instead, they were parallel 


to incorruptible and corruptible, or ingenerable and generable. 


This must be the case since a being is called ‘ possible’ accord- 
ing to something intrinsic and this must be passive potency.*® 


88 OG, I, 67, Praeterea: “... si unum quodque a Deo cognoscitur sicut 
praesentialiter visum, sic necessarium erit esse quod Deus cognoscit, sicut 
necessarium est Sortem sedere ex hoc quod sedere videtur. Hoc autem non 
necessarium est absolute, vel, ut a quibusdam dicitur, necessitate conse- 
quentis: sed sub conditione, vel necessitate consequentiae. Haec enim 
conditionalis est necessaria: Si videtur sedere, sedet. Unde et, si con- 
ditionalis in categoricam transferatur, ut dicatur, Quod videtur, sedere 
necesse est sedere, patet eam de dicto intellectam, et compositam, esse 
veram; de re vero intellectam, et divisam, esse falsam. 

8° Cf. In Metaphysicam IX, lec. 9 (n. 1868): “.. . sed loquitur hic de 
potentia passiva, secundum quam aliquid dicitur possibile esse et non esse, 
vel simpliciter, vel secundum quid.” See also CG, II, 55, third Adhuc: 
“Tum quia res dicuntur necessariae et contingentes secundum potentiam 
quae est in eis, et non secundum potentiam Dei, ut supra ostensum est.” 
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It is really due to proximate and secondary causes that con- 
tingency or possibility exists in the world, otherwise everything 
would be necessary.*° The intrinsic principle of contingent 
being could either be form or matter. But form is act, and 
nothing is called ‘ possible’ and therefore, ‘contingent,’ with 
respect to act. Matter is pure potency, and hence, it must be 


according to passive potency that a thing is called ‘ possible.’ 

Contrariety is indispensable for the notion of the ‘ possible.’ ** 
For, whatever can be can not-be.*? A strict ‘ possible,’ in other 
words, is a generable and corruptible one. 

A ‘creatable and annihilatable’ is possible only with refer- 
ence to an active potency, that of God. It is not a strict pos- 
sible because it is possible with respect to an extrinsic principle. 
Absolute possibility or contingency depends upon an intrinsic 
principle just as absolute necessity does. For St. Thomas says 
that absolute necessity is due to an intrinsic principle, either 
formal or material. The corruptibility of composites is abso- 


“OG, III, 72: “Ex causis autem proximis aliqui effectus dicuntur 
necessarii vel contingentes, non autem ex causis remotis.” Cf. ST, I, 19, 8 
and I, 22, 4. See also In Perihermeneiam I, lec. 14: “Sunt autem dif- 
ferentiae entis possibile et necessarium; et ideo ex ipsa voluntate divina 
originantur necessitas et contingentia in rebus et distinctio utriusque 
secundum rationem proximarum; ad effectus enim, quos voluit necessarios 
esse, disposuit causas necessarias; ad effectus autem, quos voluit esse 
contingentes, ordinavit causas contingenter agentes, idest potentes deficere. 
Et secundum harum conditionem causarum, effectus dicuntur vel necessarii 
vel contingentes, quamvis omnes dependeant a voluntate divina, sicut a 
prima causa, quae transcendit ordinem necessitatis et contingentiae.” 

“OG, II, 30: “Unde manifestum est quod omnia quae vel contrarium 
habent, vel ex contrariis sunt, corruptibilia. Quae autem huiusmodi non 
sunt, sempiterna sunt.”; OG, I, 15, Amplius: “Omne autem quod est pos- 
sibile esse, causam habet: quia, cum de se aequaliter se habeat ad duo, 
scilicet esse et non esse, oportet, si ei approprietur esse, quod hoc sit ex 
aliqua causa.” 

“° 0G, II, 30: “Et quia materia, secundum id quod est, ens in potentia 
est; quod autem potest esse, potest etiam et non esse: ex ordine materiae 
necessario res aliquae corruptibiles existunt; sicut animal quia ex con- 
trariis compositum est, et ignis quia eius materia est contrariorum 
susceptiva.” 
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lutely necessary because of their material principle. ‘ Angles 
equal to two right angles’ is a property absolutely necessary to a 
triangle because of its formal principle.** The same thing is 
true for ,possibility or contingency since it is the opposite of 
necessity. Strict contingency will be due to an intrinsic prin- 
ciple, namely, matter, because form is ruled out, as it is act.** 
Passive potency is potency for existence; active potency is 
potency for action. A ‘ creatable and annihilatable’ is so called 
because of the creative and conserving action of God. The 
action of God is free. He is not necessitated to create anything. 
However, a ‘creatable and annihilatable’ is endowed with a 
conditional necessity. For, although the divine will is free to 
create or not to create, once it has decided to create, it cannot 
not-create. Prescinding from the divine will’s decision to 
create, however, God can not-create, or reduce something to 
nothing, by withdrawing his creative and conserving action. 
Contrariety of the will thus enables the possible and the neces- 


sary somehow to meet. It is conditionally necessary for God 


not to annihilate any creature, although it is possible for Him to 
do so. The divine omnipotence must be preserved as well as the 
divine immutability. 

St. Thomas gives us an example of this conditional necessity 
in human action. He says that it is possible for Socrates to sit 
and not to sit. But while he is sitting, it is impossible for him 
not to sit, although he still has the power to stand. Socrates 
will never stand while he is sitting, though. Similarly, God 
will never annihilate anything, even though He still has the 
power to do so.** It is a contradiction for God to will to create 

4387, I, 82, 1: “ Necesse est enim quod non potest non esse. Quod 
quidem convenit alicui, uno modo ex principio intrinseco: sive materiali, 
sicut cum dicimus quod omne compositum ex contrariis necesse est cor- 
rumpi; sive formali, sicut cum dicimus quod necesse est triangulum habere 
tres angulos aequales duobus rectis. Et haec est necessitas naturalis et 
absoluta.” 


“« ST. I, 75, 6: “Esse autem per se convenit formae, quae est actus.” 
“S De Pot, V, 4: “Voluntas enim Dei, quamvis, absolute considerata, ad 
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something which would be annihilated, because He would be 
willing and not-willing the existence of the same thing. God’s 
will is immutable and whatever He has chosen from eternity is 
necessary, although it was not necessary for Him to make that 
choice. 

All creatures are conditionally necessary with respect to God’s 
active potency, but only those which lack matter subject to 
contrariety are absolutely necessary with respect to the passive 
potency intrinsic to the creature. 

A being is possible with reference to a passive potency. 
Considered as ‘ possible to be,’ it is called ‘ generable’ or merely 
‘ possible’; considered as ‘ possible not to be,’ it is called ‘ cor- 
ruptible ’ or sometimes ‘ contingent.’ However, for St. Thomas 
‘contingent’ and ‘ possible’ seem equivalent.*® 

What is important in this whole business is that absolute 
necessity and possibility must be predicated with respect to an 


intrinsic principle, because absolute necessity and absolute pos- 


sibility are modes of being and are intimately connected with 
it.*7 All other necessity is secundum quid because it depends 


opposita se in creaturis habeat, eo quod non magis ad unum quam ad 
alterum obligatur; ex suppositione tamen facta aliquam necessitatem habet. 
Sicut enim in creaturis aliquid quod se ad opposita habet, necessarium 
creditur positione aliqua facta, ut Socratem possibile est sedere et non 
sedere; necessarium tamen est eum sedere, cum sedet; ... Et quia ejus 
voluntas immutabilis est; si ponitur aliquando eum aliquid velle, neces- 
sarium est ex suppositione illud eum semper velle, licet non sit necessarium 
ut velit quod sit semper, quod vult esse aliquando.”; CG, II, 25: “ Huius- 
modi autem potest quidem Deus vel facere vel velle, si eius voluntas vel 
potentia absolute consideretur, non autem si considerentur praesupposita 
voluntate de opposito: nam voluntas divina respectu creaturarum neces- 
sitatem non habet nisi ex suppositione, ut in Primo ostensum est. Et ideo 
omnes istae locutiones, Deus non potest facere contraria his quae dis- 
posuit facere, et quaecumque similiter dicuntur, intelliguntur composite: 
sic enim implicant suppositionem divinae voluntatis de opposito, Si autem 
intelliguntur divise, sunt falsae: quia respiciunt potentiam et voluntatem 
Dei absolute.” 

“© In Metaphysicam IX, lec. 9, n. 1870. 

4" §T, I, 22, 4, ad 3um: “Et considerandum est quod necessarium et 
contingens proprie consequuntur ens, inquantum huiusmodi.” Jn Periher- 
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solely upon.an extrinsic cause, either the end or the agent. The 
necessity from an agent can either be the violent necessity of 
coaction which forces an action contrary to the natural inclina- 
tion of a being; or it may be the conditional necessity of action 
resulting from the choice of a free will. 

It is true that even the absolute necessity of being which is 
found in some creatures is due ultimately to an extrinsic cause, 
God. There must be an intrinsic foundation for such necessity, 
however, and St. Thomas has pointed out on several occasions 
that contingency and possibility in creatures is due to secondary 
or proximate causes rather than ultimate or remote ones.** The 
problem was to explain the relation between God’s will and 
things other than Himself without removing contingency from 
things on the one hand, and imposing absolute necessity upon 
things on the other hand. St. Thomas ends up by saying that 
the divine will cannot be the point of reference of contingency 
and necessity. Ultimately, of course, contingency and neces- 
sity are due to the divine will, for He has willed some things to 
happen necessarily and others contingently. Obviously, this dis- 
cussion seems to pertain more to action rather than to betng. 
There seems to be question here of events, happenings, actions 
rather than things, substances, beings. But action presupposes 


being, :.nd for necessary things necessary causes must be postu- 


lated. Since these causes are necessary, they must either have 
the cause of their necessity in themselves or from another. If 
they have it from another, there still has to be an intrinsic 
principle of this necessity. Applying St. Thomas’s principles 
that necessity ana contingency are more due to a proximate 
cause than a remote one, we can say that the necessity of these 
caused beings is more due to their intrinsic principles than to 
their ultimate cause, the divine will. 


meneiam I, lec. 14, n. 22: “Sunt autem differentiae entis possibile et 
necessarium,” 


48 Cf. ST, I, 19, 8 and I, 22, 4; CG, I, 85 and III, 72; In Perihermeneiam 
I, lee. 14. 
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The intrinsic cause of necessity is form *® and form is act. 
It is well known that existence belongs to act per se.°° Any 
being which is pure form must exist, cannot not-exist, and does 
not need any potency or subject in which to inhere. Therefore, 
it is subsistent, incorruptible, and absolutely necessary. Aris- 
totle called such a being a separated substance, the Arabs fre- 
quently called them intelligences, and St. Thomas, while iden- 
tifying them with the angels, refers to them as subsistent forms, 
incorporeal substances, intellectual substances, and similar ex- 
pressions.** These substances subsist in their own existence. 
This does not mean that they are their own existence or that 
they are subsistent existence. For subsistent existence as well 
as subsistent form can only be one,” since they each lack matter, 
the principle of numerical distinction. Form in subsistent 
forms is both that which and that through which it exists. In 
other words, form has existence per se, whereas matter has exist- 
ence per formam. Subsistent form is not pure act because it 
has existence rather than ts its own existence. It ts not existence 
per se, but has existence per se. Matter is not only not existence 
per se, but does not even have existence per se.** 

Consequently, form is not in potency for existence while 
matter is. Neither can form have a potency for non-existence, 
but matter does. Matter can also have a potency for existence 
but form cannot. It is no contradiction to say that form cannot 


be in potency for existence simply because, considered in itself, 
it is potency with respect to its existence which is considered as 


“OG, II, 30; ST, I, 50, 5 and I, 75, 6; CG, II, 55: “Forma enim 
manente, oportet rem esse: per formam enim substantia fit proprium 
susceptivum eius quod est esse.” 

50 §7, I, 50, 5: “Esse autem secundum se competit formae: unumquod- 
que enim est ens actu secundum quod habet formam.”; I, 75, 6: “ Esse 
autem per se convenit formae, quae est actus.” 

51 Cf. De Substantiis Separatis. 

52 OG, II, 52: “TIllud ergo quod est esse subsistens, non potest esse nisi 
unum tantum.” 

53 §7', I, 50, 5: “ Materia vero est ens actu per formam.” 
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its act. It is not pure act, because its existence is participated ; 
that is, it is not its own existence is participated; that is, it is 
not its own existence. It is potency with respect to its existence, 
but it is not in potency for its existence. It would have to have 
a potency for another form to be in potency for existence. This 
would be absurd. Only matter can be in potency for another 
existence or for non-existence ; it alone is in potency for another 
form. In other words, form is neither generabie nor corruptible, 
but must exist, while a material composite or natural body is 
both generable and corruptible because its matter may lose one 
form and receive another. Thus, it is matter subject to con- 
trariety which is the basis of possible or contingent being, and 
it is form which is the basis of necessary being.” 

The solution to the problems mentioned in the introduction 
is now quite clear. For, if all authors would realize that a 
uecessary being is an ingenerable and incorruptible, and a con- 
tingent one is a generable and corruptible, then they would not 
omit the second part of the tertta via which argues from one 
kind of necessary being to another kind of necessary being. If 
they would recognize that a contingent being is not a creatable 
and annihilatable one, but instead a generable and corruptible 
one, they would see that the tertia via does not move directly 
from created being to Creator, but rather from corruptible being 
to incorruptible. In the second part it then goes from a created 
incorruptible to the Creator. Since the starting point of the 


tertia via is not created being as such but only corruptible being, 


it is clear that it does not endanger the non-repugnance of the 
world’s eternity. The tertia via does not say that all created 
being sometimes does not exist; rather, it says that all generable 
and corruptible being sometimes does not exist. For the tertia 
via does not refer to all created being, since it does not include 
the ingenerable and incorruptible beings, namely, subsistent 
forms and celestial bodies. These latter did not begin to exist 


54 OG, II, 30; ST, I, 50, 5, ad 3um. 
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through generation but through creation. It is because they are 
created that St. Thomas says human reason cannot demonstrate 
that they did not exist from eternity. Creation does not include 
a beginning in time in its concept. It is a universal beginning, 
the beginning of a thing in its total esse. Therefore, it abstracts 
from the hic et nunc. If St. Thomas had not had a clear-cut 
concept of creation, he would have been forced to maintain that 
the incorruptibles were eternal, as Aristotle did. For Aristotle 
absolute coming-to-be is generation, and absolute ceasing-to-be is 
corruption. The Stagirite did not write a work entitled De 
Creatione et Annthilatione ! 

St. Thomas was prevented from declaring that the incor- 
ruptibles were eternal by two things: the Catholic Faith and 
the concept of creation. Faith alone tells us definitely that the 
world did not exist from eternity. Creation can be from eter- 
nity but it is also able not to be so. It is quite possible that 
celestial bodies and subsistent forms have always existed, and 


that generation and corruption has been going on from eternity, 


since prime matter is also ingenerable and incorruptible. It is 

only Faith that tells us that they have not existed from eternity. 
There are three basic reasons why contingent or possible 

being cannot be a creatable and annihilatable for St. Thomas. 


1. St. Thomas derived his concept of possible and con- 
tingent being from Aristotle who based it on generation 
and corruption, since he never had a clear-cut idea of 
creation, if any. 

A thing should be called possible or contingent with 
respect to something intrinsic and not extrinsic. 


The act of creation is conditionally necessary and is not 
the cause of contingency and absolute necessity; these 
latter are due to proximate and secondary causes rather 
than remote and ultimate ones. 
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The results of this study can be summarized as follows: 


1. 


God is not the only absolutely necessary being. 

Not all created beings are contingent. 

Incorporeal substances and celestial bodies are abso- 
lutely necessary created beings. 

Contingent beings are the generables and corrup- 
tibles.*° 

Neither participatedness, createdness nor causedness 
make a being contingent or prevent it from being abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Although some beings are absolutely necessary, still 
their necessity as well as their being is participated or 
per aliud, and thus depends upon a per se necessary 
being Who is His own existence. 

The root of contingent being is matter subject to con- 
rariety. 

The root of necessary being is form, either subsistent 
or perfectly completing the potency of matter. 

The tertia via’s starting point is generable and cor- 
ruptible being only, and not all created being. 

That a contingent being should not exist sometimes is 
in no way opposed to the non-repugnance of the 


eternity of the world, since Aquinas admits the exist- 


ence of certain things absolutely necessary in rebus. 


The Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C. 


5° OG, I, 15, Amplius: “ Videmus in mundo quaedam quae sunt possibilia 
esse et non esse, scilicet generabilia et corruptibilia.” 
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From the Secretary’s Desk 


Tue Twenty-SixtH ANNUAL MEETING 


HE TWENTY-SIXTH Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Ty taleerehien Association will be held at Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Easter Tuesday and Wednesday, April 15th and 16th, 1952, 
under the patronage of His Excellency, Archbishop Hoban, and the 
Catholic universities, colleges and seminaries of the Cleveland area. 
The general theme of the meeting will be “ Philosophy and the Experi- 
mental Sciences.” Dr. Vincent E. Smith of University of Notre Dame 
will give the introductory paper, “ Abstraction and the Experimental 
Method,” at the opening morning session. The second paper at this 
session will be “ Philosophy and Experimental Physics,” by Dr. George 
Speri Sperti of the Institutum Divi Thomae of Cincinnati, Ohio. Rev. 
Dr. Lucien Dufault, O.M.I., of the Oblate Fathers, Natick, Mass., has 
been invited to read the first paper on “Philosophy and Biological 
Evolution,” for the second morning session, and Professor Raymond 
McCall of DePaul University, Chicago, Ill, will have the second 
paper on “ Philosophy and Experimental Psychology.” The Annual 
Association Address will be given by Professor Etienne Gilson of the 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Canada. Professor Gilson 
will receive the second award of the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal. 
Professor Anton C. Pegis, director of the Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, will give the citation. The Association 
Address and the Presidential Address by Rev. Dr. Francis X. Meehan 
of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., will constitute the program 
of the Annual Dinner session. 

Last May, all members were extended invitations to volunteer (1) to 
contribute a thirty minute paper at any one of the six Round Tables 
on one of the suggested subjects indicated in the invitation, with reply 
directly to the chairman of the section not later than October 15, 1951; 
a one-hundred-and-fifty word summary indicating the proposed manner 
of treating the subject to be included with the reply; (2) or to write a 
thirty-minute commentary on a paper, it being understood that the 
paper would be in the hands of the proposed commentator not later 
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than February 1, 1952. The list of the Round Tables, names and 
addresses of respective chairmen, and proposed subjects, as stated in 
the invitation, are as follows: A. Logie and Method Section (Rev. 
James Conway, S.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md., chairman) : 
Suggested Subjects: (1) “Science and Induction”; (2) “ Philosophy 
and Symbolic Logic.” B. Metaphysies Section (Rev. John W. Flynn, 
S.J., Fordham University, New York, N. Y., chairman): Suggested 
Subjects: (1) “The Meaning of Participation in St. Thomas”; (2) 
“The Nature of Secondary Efficient Causality ”; C. Moral and Politi- 
eal Philosophy Section (Professor James Collins, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo., chairman): Suggested Subjects (1) “The Role of a 
Proposed Practical Intellectual Virtue of Wisdom”; (2) “ Adequacy 
of Recent Descriptive Naturalistic Accounts of Moral Obligation.” 
D. Philosophy of Nature Section (Rev. George P. Klubertanz, S. J., 
St. Louis University, chairman); Suggested Subjects: (1) “ The 
Analysis of Temporal Duration”; (2) “Constant and Predictable 
Inheritance of Non-Specifie Perfections in Living Things.” E. History 
of Philosophy Section (Rev. Maurice J. Grajewski, 0. F. M., St. Francis 
Coliege, Burlington, Wis., Chairman): Suggested Subjects: (1) “ The 
Development of the Doctrine of the Mean in Philosophical Specula- 
tion”; (2) “The New Edition of Duns Scotus’ ‘ Ordinatio’ and Its 
Doctrinal Significance.” F. Philosophical Problems Section (Rev. Carl 
W. Grindel, C. M., St. John University, 75 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Chairman): Suggested Subjects: (1) “The Relation of Physical 
Activity to Essence and Ends”; (2) “ Hylomorphism in the Light of 
Modern Science.” 

Those chosen to read papers will be notified by November 1, 1951 
and thereupon agree to have the full copy of the paper in the hands 
of the chairman concerned not later than January 15, 1952. Those 
chosen to write a thirty-minute commentary on a paper will receive 


the papers shortly after January 15th and agree to have the commentary 
ready for the Annual Meeting on April 15th and 16th, 1952, at which 
time copies of all papers must be filed with the Association Secretary 
for publication in the Annual Proceedings. The delay in publication 


of this year’s Proceedings was due to the failure of a few contributors 
who kept the papers they read at the New York meeting for more than 
a month after the close of the meeting. Yet these members had nine 
months in which to prepare their papers. There has also been com- 
plaint about readers of papers who go far beyond the half-hour limit 
for any paper read at the meeting and who thus make discussion of 
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such papers practically nil. The President of the Association is asked 
to exercise his authority in this regard. The Secretary asks the various 
chairmen of the Round Table sections for our Cleveland meeting to 
see that the summaries of papers in their section be sent to him not 
later than November 1, which is the deadline for material for the 
January issue of THe New ScwHowasticisM. He also asks the four 
contributors to the general morning sessions to send their one hundred 
and fifty word summaries to him by the November date. In this way, 
summaries of all papers except the commentaries will be published in 
the January issue, which appears several months before the annual 
meeting. 
PLACEMENTS SOUGHT 

The Secretary has received a communication from Reverend Martin 
J. Flynn of The Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, 
New York, highly recommending Dr. B. J. M. Boelan, doctor of phi- 
losophy from the Higher Institute of Philosophy of Louvain. Pro- 
fessor Boelan’s dissertation, Eudaimonie en het wezen der Ethiek has 
been printed by the Institute. He taught philosophy in Holland with 
much suecess. His vigorous opposition to Communism made him sub- 
ject of such severe attacks as to endanger his life and to lead to his 
emigration from Holland. He is at present a visiting lecturer in phi- 
losophy at St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn.; he has the highest of 
recommendation from Rev. Dr. L. De Raeymacker, President of the 
Higher Institute of Philosophy and from Monsignor Bernard Mangan, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Winona. Dr. Boelan speaks fluent Eng- 
lish. He may be contacted directly at St. Mary’s College. The Secre- 
tary is also in communication with several American scholasties of 
the highest standing who are seeking summer session appointments. 


CARDINAL MERCIER CENTENARY 

The University of Louvain is making extensive preparations for the 
observance of the centenary of the birth of Cardinal Désiré Mercier in 
October. A number of our members who are Louvain alumni are on 
various arrangement committees; Rev. Alan Glynn, 0. F.M. has been 
appointed official representative of our Association for the various 
functions being arranged. 

Cuar.es A. Hart, 
National Secretary. 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Early Medieval Philosophy. By George Bosworth Burch. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 1951. Pp. 
viii + 142, with index. $2.25. 


In a field on which the English literature is meager this interesting 
little book, modest in scope and in aim, makes a distinct contribution. 
It professes to deal with the philosophy of the early medieval period, 
here taken to extend from the early ninth to the late twelfth century. 
Its title is a bit misleading. The work is not a history of philosophy, 
in the usual sense of a continuous account. Rather it is a series of 
five essays on as many important figures in the thought of the period 
in question. It might with greater accuracy have been named “ Some 
Intellectual Leaders of the Early Middle Ages.” 

Given a highly selective account, there is no surprise in regard to the 
first three men chosen for consideration. John Scotus Erigena, St. 
Anselm, and Abelard could certainly not be omitted in any discussion 
of the philosophers of the ninth to the twelfth centuries. The choice 
of the last two is a little more unexpected. Though St. Bernard is 
certainly one of the outstanding men in the religious life of the first 
half of the twelfth century, he is ordinarily not considered a phi- 
losopher at all, but rather a mystical theologian. His inclusion would 
indieate a very broad acceptation of the term “ philosophy.” It seems 
to be taken to mean any penetrating or analytical quest of fundamental 
principles, regardless of their source. In St. Bernard the principles 
are nearly all drawn from divine revelation, and their application is 
almost exclusively to man’s supernatural life. Yet “the only strictly 
philosophical ” work of St. Bernard in the author’s opinion is his 
De gratia et libero arbitrio (p. 90)! 

The choice of the fifth man is, from one point of view, even more 
surprising than that of St. Bernard. Isaac Stella, the subject of this 
fifth essay, is usually not even named or is at best given only a passing 
mention. This traditional neglect occasions the surprise at his selection. 
On the basis of his doctrine, however, he merits to be included among 
philosophers much more than St. Bernard. Though Isaac is a mystical 
writer, he must be called a speculative or philosophical mystic. He is 
shown in the present work to have a penetrating metaphysical mind. 
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The attention drawn to him and the exposition of his doctrine is perhaps 
the most valuable contribution of this book. 

Were we to look for a general exposition of the intellectual life of 
the period embraced and a true perspective of its chief figures, the 
omission of the theologians Peter Lombard and Hugh and Richard of 
St. Victor, of the humanist John of Salisbury, and of the philosopher 
Gilbert of La Porrée could hardly be forgiven. But nothing beyond 
its pretensions must be asked of this work. 

No claims are made by the author for originality and deep scholar- 
ship in this work. But he does profess to work from first-hand knowl- 
edge of the works which he is exposing; and ample evidence of the 
truth of this claim is given throughout. 

The interpretations given, however, are not entirely free from the 
influence of a tradition which is sometimes distorted. Erigena is held 
to be a rationalist and a pantheist. The so-called rationalism is recog- 
nized, however, to be of a very peculiar kind which strongly affirms 
the limitations of human reason and begins with an acceptance of re- 
vealed truth. The accusation of pantheism, following many admittedly 
bold and exaggerated expressions used by Erigena, does not take suf- 
ficiently into account his insistence upon true creation from nothing 
and the distinction of creatures from the creator. 

In minor details there are a few astonishing misreadings of history. 
To identify the Church in England with the king at the time of St. 
Anselm and say that “the English Church did not acknowledge the 
supremacy of the pope” (p. 33) is an anachronism by more than five 
centuries and an exaggeration even of the position of William Rufus. 
To say that Abelard was acquitted at Soisson (p. 67) just because he 
was (on the scanty evidence we now have) apparently not formally 
charged with heresy is to suppose that there could be no lesser con- 
demnation. That Abelard’s works were considered near heresy or 
smacking of heresy is shown by their condemnation to burning and 
their author’s supposed imprisonment at St. Médard—events reported 
in this book itself. The contention that “knowledge has been the 
center of interest for philosophers since the eleventh century” (p. 31) 
overlooks the strong ontological bent of the thirteenth century, to say 
the least. Similarly the judgment that “the history of medieval phi- 
losophy is the history of the failure and gradual abandonment of 
faith’s search for understanding” (p. 47) seems to accept Ockham’s 
verdict as definitive. It would, however, require much qualification to 
keep it from meriting simple rejection as false. 
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The book is well edited and attractively published. Only one typo- 
graphical error caught the eye of the reviewer: an unclosed paren- 
thesis on p. 15. The placing of footnotes at the back of the book is 
not nearly so desirable as having them on the page with the text; but 
no doubt this procedure was adopted for reasons of economy. Citation 
merely by volume, column, and section of Migne without the title of 
the work and its internal references is much less satisfactory than 
reference to the work itself with its own divisions before the data of 
the edition used. The bibliography omits from its general references 
the Archives @histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dge. 

The minor defects mentioned do not seriously detract from the gen- 
eral excellence and utility of this valuable little book. It is a com- 
mendable presentation of its matter that can be recommended to stu- 
dents of medieval philosophy or to anyone seeking knowledge of 
medieval thought prior to the thirteenth century. 


R. W. §S. J. 
West Baden College, 


West Baden Springs, Indiana. 


Elements of Analytic Philosophy. By Arthur Pap. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. xv + 526, with index. $4.00. 


This is an exceedingly well-written and interesting textbook of phi- 
losophy by a rather moderate logical empiricist, who, while agreeing 
with the other members of the school in their main tenets, shows not a 
little originality in particular points. A detailed examination of such 
a work would necessitate a discussion with the logical empiricist school 
on the many points which are touched upon in this book; as this cannot 
be done here, I shall limit myself to a description of the content, to a 
mention of one selected problem, namely that of ontology, and, finally, 
to some marginal remarks. 

(1) There are 17 chapters in the book. After a “ Preliminary Orien- 
tation” (pp. 1-19) in which the author discusses the subject of meta- 
physies, ethies, esthetics and social philosophy, he starts—curiously 
enough-—with “Some Problems of Value Theory” (23-65) which are 
all, in fact, problems of ethics. Then he goes immediately to the prob- 
lem of universals, treated in two chapters (66-91). A short inquiry 
into sensationalism and innate ideas follows (92-97), then another on 
the nature of formal discourses (99-118). The five following chapters 
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are devoted to questions belonging to epistemology (perception, empiri- 
cal knowledge and certainty, probable inference, causality and scien- 
tifie explanations, pp. 119-262). For reasons which are not quite clear 
to the present reviewer this train of thought is interrupted by a long 
(and interesting) chapter on the mind-body problem (263-303). Then, 
epistemological questions are again discussed: Analysis of Meaning 
(304-343), Theories of Truth (344-379) and the Problem of the Basis 
of Scientific Knowledge (380-401). After that we find an important 
chapter on Metaphysical Presuppositions of Science (402-444) and 
another, not less important, on the Nature of Logical Analysis (445- 
476). 

This enumeration will be sufficient to show that the author treats 
practically all the main problems a logical empiricist can treat at all; 
it does not show, however, that he treats them also in as nearly Aris- 
totelian a spirit, as his principles will allow him. A most remarkable 
thing in this book is e.g. a thorough-going realistic attitude with evi- 
dent lack of sympathy toward the older, verbalistic variety of logical 
positivism. Professor Pap is an up-to-date logical empiricist; he keeps 
in line with the progress achieved e.g. by such thinkers as Professor 
Carnap and Professor Hempel in the celebrated eleventh issue of the 
Revue Internationale de Philosophie. This means, above all, that many 
questions which were once declared to be pseudo-problems are again 
discussed. The problem of universals—where the author seems to hold 
a position not very distant from classical Platonism and the mind-body 
problem—where he appears to be a partisan of the dualistic theory— 
are good instances of his philosophical attitude. 

(2) And yet Professor Pap remains, on the main, a faithful partisan 
of the school: his book is full of deprecation of metaphysics, as a good 
positivistic book should be. Moreover, the author undertakes to prove 
in detailed manner that ontology does not exist. As this is a rather 
important point, I shall try to report his arguments and say what I 
think of them. 

The author examines here the traditional (Aristotelian) categories. 
He states that each sentence containing the name of a category can be 


translated into a corresponding syntactical sentence. Thus “to say 
‘wood is a substance’ is to say that ‘x’ [in the propositional function 
‘gz is wood ’] * is an individual variable” (409); “ to say that color is a 
property of properties of individuals is to say that ‘ P’ [in the proposi- 


1 Words included into square brackets are added by the reviewer. 
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tional function ‘ P is a color’]* is a property variable” (ib.) and so on. 
Consequently, we learn that categories (“names of categories” would 
have been more correct; there are many such slight incorrectnesses of 
speech in the book) are pseudo-predicates, which is Professor Carnap’s 
early doctrine about pseudo-syntactical sentences. The following justi- 
fication is offered: All sentences containing [names] * of categories are 
either meaningless or true; now this is not the ease with true predicates; 
ergo the [names of] ? categories are not true predicates. 

To this the author raises, however, the following objection: one could 
form a language in which this would be true of all predicates. E.g. we 
could have a language in which “zx” in ‘z is red’ could be meaning- 
fully substituted only by names of red bodies, and in “ # is an animal ” 
only by names of animals. But, says Professor Pap, the question 
whether a given name is or is not a name of an animal would still be a 
question of experience, an empirical problem—while the problem of 
knowing whether something is a substance or a relation is not (412). 

I would say here that Professor Pap’s empiricism is not thorough- 
going enough. I would be inclined to go farther than he goes and to 
assert that the problem of knowing whether something is a substance ts 
an empirical problem. What offers here a difficulty and makes many 
philosophers blunder—nay, makes them fall into a kind of diluted 
Kantianism—is the fact that the experience on which our knowledge 
that something is a substance or a relation is based, is a very generic 
and elementary one, an experience which has been and must have been 
acquired before we learned more specific properties of things, and one 
which is presupposed in other experiences. The generality of this 
experience is so great that our knowledge of categories looks indeed as 
if it were a priori or a pure convention. But it is not so. 

There can be no question about admitting the second alternative. It 
is not a question of convention that we use a meaningful word, such 
as “frog” always as an argument and never as a functor, as, say, a 
dyadic relation-name. We use it that way because we know that a 
frog is not something which could function as a relation, but only as a 
(real) subject. 

The obvious objection to this position is that it is enough to know 
what, say, “ frog” means, in order to know that it is a substance, while 
it is not enough in order to understand that it is a vertebrate animal. 
But I believe that this “ obvious” objection is obviously wrong and I 
would say that the situation is exactly the same in both cases: if you 
do not know enough of the anatomic properties of the frog, you will 
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not know that it is a vertebrate animal; exactly in the same manner, if 
you do not know enough of its ontological properties, you will not know 
that it is a substance. Only, every knowledge of a thing carries with it 
a knowledge of its category, while we need more experience in order 
to know its other, more specifie properties. 

It is also not true, as Professor Pap says, that categories, being the 
most generic names, carry no meaning at all. Categories are not the 
most generic words; such a word is only one, namely “being” (and 
its equivalents). And “being,” if taken as a name of the summum 
genus, is truly meaningless—“ void ” as Hegel would have it. Categories 


already carry with them a determination: they have properties which 


distinguish them from other categories. 

Another possible objection is the following: the categorical struc- 
ture of reality is adequately mirrored by every full language; if so, 
ontology may be completely substituted by syntax. This is, of course, 
true, provided that the whole of ontology be actually mirrored by a 
language. But the same is true of every science. To each a correspond- 
ing syntax may be constructed in the way suggested by Professor Pap 
himself. Only an extreme verbalist would say—e.g. if an adequate 
language for the theory of colors were available—that theory would be 
just the syntax of that language. I wonder why he becomes a verbalist 
in respect to categories which are only in degree and not in nature 
different from other concepts. 

I would like to express still another opinion. A part of ontology 
has been rigorously formulated; every one can find it e.g. in the Prin- 
cipia Mathematica. It is true that the content of that work is eur- 
rently called “logic”; but most certainly it is not logie as understood 
by scholastic philosophers. Their logie dealt with entia rationis, while 
the Principia deals with being in its (analogical) universality. Now the 
content of the Principia may be translated into a meta-language; it 
might be constructed as a pure syntax. Such syntax would be the 
linguistic counterpart of ontology contained in the work. Nevertheless, 
I do not believe that this syntactical system would render the present 
form of the Principia useless. On the contrary, there seems to be little 
chance that any one (excepting the speculative logician) would prefer 
to use it instead of the so-called “logical” i.e. ontological original 
system. It is ‘true that the Principia does not contain the whole of 
ontology; e. g. the categories are used, but not treated there. Yet, of a 
system of categories the same could be said as of that part of ontology 
which is contained in Whitehead’s and Russell’s work, namely, that it 
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ean be exactly formulated, that a corresponding syntax could be con- 
structed and that such syntax would by no means supplant the original 
system, 


(3) I pass now to some rather extrinsic remarks about the way in 


which the book is written. I already pointed out that its style is rather 
loose; which may be understood if we realize that the author wrote for 
beginners and that too much exactness would hurt them. Yet, the 
present reviewer does not see why, e. g., the corners should appear as a 
kind of deus ex machina in the chapter on the Mind-Body problem 
(p. 289) only to disappear after that. Several places in which use and 
mention are confounded could be easily corrected. Anotiier kind of 
correction would also be weleomed. One does not see why an analytical 
philosopher should use aggressive language; and, as a matter of fact, 
nothing of that sort is to be found in the writings of the leading thinkers 
of the school, say Professor Carnap or Professor Tarski. Professor 
Pap, however, is not only aggressive, but even offensive about religious 
matters. A text which I do not hesitate to call very offensive to Catho- 
lies is that in which he touches (without any need) upon the Immaculate 
Conception (p. 302). It is, of course, free to anybody to think what 
he likes about our beliefs; but the least we can ask for is that the 
author might consult an elementary dictionary before writing such 
nonsense as Professor Pap does here. It is really a pity to find such 
things in a scientifie book; far too many “ philosophers ” believe today 
that in order to philosophize rightly one must love and hate and slander; 
but it would be rather strange if Professor Pap would agree with that 
“theory.” I hope therefore that those are lapsus calami which will be 
corrected in the next edition of the work. 

For an excellent work it is. It has been said of Cajetan that even 
when he blunders, there is more pleasure and profit in reading him 
than in reading others who say the truth; and perhaps, si comparare 
licet something of the sort can be said also of this book. 


I. M. Bocuensk1, P. 
University of Fribourg, 
Fribourg, Switzerland. 
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The Guide for the Perplexed: Moses Maimonides. By Leon Roth. 
London: Hutchinson’s University Library. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1950. Pp. 141, with index. $1.60. 


The Legacy of Maimonides. By Ben Zion Bokser. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. ix + 128, with index. $3.75. 


Here are two introductions to Moses Maimonides. We meet here 
not primarily the honored Rabbi Moses whe is glimpsed through the 
writings of St. Thomas, but rather the bold scholar whose work stirred 
up violent controversy in the Jewish communities of Spain and France. 
Both books show how Maimonides answered the twelfth-century chal- 
lenge of the problem of faith and reason. 

Roth’s title might lead the reader to expect an edition or translation 
of The Guide for the Perplexed. The book is, instead, a general intro- 
duction to the life, works, and historical role of Maimonides, with 
special stress upon the contents of the Guide. The Guide is not treated 
as an isolated masterpiece but in its relation to the rabbinical writings 
that constitute landmarks in the history of Judaism: Maimonides’ 
Mishnah Commentary and Mishneh Torah or Code. Of these two great 
works on Jewish law the first, Roth shows, is a work of scholarship 
rooted in the past; the Code, a work of systematization, lays down 
rules for the present. The Guide is a book of apologetics that reveals 
explicitly the rational foundations of both the Code and the Commen- 
tary. It is directed not to the unbeliever or sceptic, but to the intelligent 
and educated believer who cannot quite reconcile his philosophical 
knowledge with the literal meaning of Scripture. The principal issues 
discussed in the Guide are sketched in the central part of Roth’s work. 

Roth’s book does not pretend to be a scholarly monograph, but only a 
broad outline, simply expressed. It achieves that aim, but at times 
the reader might wish for more careful analysis. For example: In a 
well-meant effort to restore prestige to the great thinkers of the “ dark 
ages,” Roth says that “they based their all on science” (p. 15). To 
unify and order the results of the various sciences was, for them, phi- 
losophy’s function (p. 14). This dubious compliment makes mediaeval 
philosophy pose as the handmaid of science. Omitting all mention of 
esse, it would, in effect, reduce Thomistie philosophy to a synthesis of 
Aristotle’s cosmology. 

Another difficulty is this two-fold assumption: (a) that Aristotle and 
the Neoplatonists taught that God is Being and the cause of being; 
and (b) that Maimonides owed to them this insight. But no evidence 
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is presented for (a). And on (b): though there was an impact of 
Greek thought on Maimonides’ view of God, it is not in this insight 
that the impact is clearly discerned. To gain an awareness of God as 
primarily Being, the great Rabbi Moses need not have looked further 
than the Ego sum qui sum of Exodus iii: 14. 

The Legacy of Maimonides by Bokser is less general in its seope than 
Roth’s book and more closely unified around a single theme: Maimonides 


as a conciliator of two seemingly opposed world-views: the Greek and 


the rabbinic, the philosophical and the religious. After stating the 
problem and giving a brief biographical sketch, the author shows the 
rabbi at work in his role as a mediator who treats of the existence and 
nature of God, the relation of religion to culture, man’s place in the 
universe and man’s summum bonum. Though the Guide is the prin- 
cipal source for this study, other works of Maimonides have also 
been used. 

Bokser’s work gives the reader a brief but coherent, well-ordered 
approach to Maimonides’ thought. Yet here, as in Roth’s work, some 
points that are minor in relation to the author’s main purpose need 
further precision. Bokser says, for example, that many Moslems, 
Christians, and Jews proved the existence of God by arguing that a 
created universe necessarily implies a creator (p. 24). He wishes to 
show that Maimonides refused to accept this proof “because in some 
respect it begged the question” (p. 25). Since an adequate account 
of the proof is not given, the reader cannot help but wonder whether 
it is the proof or its synopsis that begs the question. 

Another dubious point is basically the same two-fold assumption we 
have met in Roth’s work. Bokser believes: (a) that Aristotle affirmed 
“the existence of a God who was the beginning and the end of all 
existence” (p. 13); and (b) that Maimonides owes to Aristotle the 
insight that there is a supreme Being who has absolute existence (p. 32). 
It is strange that two such scholars as Dr. Roth, professor of philosophy 
in the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and Dr. Bokser, lecturer at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, seem unaware that their own great re- 
ligious tradition could have helped men to see that God is Absolute 
Being. 

Neither book is chiefly concerned with Maimonides’ influence on Chris- 
tian thinkers. Thomas Aquinas is mentioned only once by Bokser, but 
the report (pp. 20-21) of Maimonides’ account of why metaphysics 
should not be studied by all will suggbst to the reader St. Thomas’ 
texts on why those metaphysical truths that are needed for salvation 
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have been revealed: the many chances of error, the confusion arising 
from imagination, unsuitability of temperament for a life of study, the 


need of a long preliminary education, the impulsiveness of youth, 
mundane interests and distractions. (N.B. P. Synave, in “ La révéla- 
tion des vérités divines-naturelles d’aprés saint Thomas d’Aquin,” 
Mélanges Mandonnet. Paris: Vrin, 1930, I, pp. 327-370, gives an 
interesting comparison of Maimonides’ and St. Thomas’ texts on this 
question.) Roth points briefly though explicitly to St. Thomas’ debt to 
Maimonides in admitting the logical possibility of the eternity of the 
world (pp. 85-86). He does not show, however, the contrast between 
their views. Though the two philosophers agree (1) that it is impos- 
sible to demonstrate the beginning of the world in time, and (2) that 
it always remains possible to deny the eternal existence of the universe, 
yet there is a point of distinction. For Maimonides both creation and 
creation-in-time can be known only through revelation. For St. Thomas 
creation can be known by demonstrative reasons, but that it is creation- 
in-time is known only by revelation. (Cf. Gilson’s comment in Le 
Thomisme. Paris: Vrin, 1948, p. 213.) 

Both books see as the central thread of Maimonides’ work the at- 
tempt to reconcile the Greek and rabbinic traditions. Both point to the 
violent controversies that burst forth after Maimonides’ death between 
Maimonist and anti-Maimonist factions. Some saw in Maimonides a 
great scholar who had provided a strong intellectual defense of Judaism; 
but others were alarmed at what seemed like a rationalizing view of 
the Biblical text, of miracles, prophecy, and man’s destiny. The storm 
that arose in Provence in the Jewish community was cut short in 1306 
by the expulsion of the Jews from France, but it was revived for a 
time in the nineteenth century. While both Bokser and Roth find in 
Maimonides a blend of Judaism and Hellenism, of religion and phi- 
losophy, Roth lays greater stress on the intellectual and rationalistic 
side, whereas Bokser stresses more the religious side of Maimonides. 
Roth says that “for Maimonides religious truth is philosophical truth, 
howbeit adapted to ordinary comprehension” (p. 132) and that “he 
declared . . . sheer knowledge to be the highest element in the religious 
life” (p. 79). Bokser shows that since for Maimonides the universe, 
amidst all its rationality “is permeated with mystery, which our little 
minds cannot unravel” (p. 37), reason though precious, is insufficient 
to guide us; we need also divine revelation (pp. 23, 109-110). 

The Christian philosopher will not agree with several aspects of 
Maimonides’ thought: the completely equivocal character of our names 
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for God; the restriction of Providence to man; the unity of the Agent 
Intellect; the rationalistic account of prophecy; the implication that 
philosophers qua philosophers are, of all men, necessarily the nearest 
to God. But he will find it of interest to see in these books the work 
of the great Rabbi Moses on the problem of faith and reason. 


Beatrice H, ZEDLER. 
Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Dante the Philosopher. By Etienne Gilson. Translated by David 
Moore. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1949. Pp. x + 338, 
with index. $4.00. 


At the appearance of any new book on Dante, together with a feeling 
of interest and expectancy, we experience one of skepticism and sus- 
pense. Problems and solutions considered and reconsidered come to 
mind together with intricate questions about familiar characters, prob- 
lems of history, of literary critique, and of exegesis. These difficulties 
which we have learned by experience almost impede us from taking up 
a new book dealing with the interpretation and synthesis of Dante. 

Gilson’s book Dante the Philosopher recommends itself from the 
beginning with an alluring title which, however, does not exactly repro- 
duce the idea contained in the title of the French edition, Dante et la 
philosophie, which certainly is more in accordance with the author’s 
exposition. It was Gilson’s mind in fact to treat of Dante from a de- 
termined point of view: namely, in his relation with philosophy, as he 
says in the preface: “ The object of this work is to define Dante’s atti- 
tude or, if need be, his successive attitudes toward philosophy” (vii). 
Dante is such a complex personality that only by proceeding from 
determined and circumscribed viewpoints can one hope to reach a fairly 
comprehensive conclusion. 

The first part of the book on the contrary is somewhat disconcerting. 
At the first approach the reader thinks he is faced with one of those 
communal contests of dialectic virtuosity in which the author obtains 
an easy victory over his opponent, but unfairly, one might say, for 
P. Mandonnet’s interpretations and exegesis have already been criti- 
cized and long disaproved. Very soon though, he realizes that this dis- 
play of dialectic virtuosity is for Gilson only the springboard from 
which his personal and original thesis on Beatrice, philosophy and 
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empire together with all their interrelations, expands with admirable 
clarity and precision. In this work Gilson is like a wise restorer of 
medieval and classical edifices; he tears down baroque superstructures 
added by sacrilegious hands and shows the original make-up in all the 
purity and clarity of its classic lines. More than anything else, one 
fundamental point has to be admired in this new essay on Dante. A 
great principle of interpretation is set forth by the author, to which he 
adheres conscientiously throughout the extension of the book: “ It is 
more important to understand Dante than to classify him” (p. 127). 
At last! Others, and there are scores of them, have looked more for a 
classification of Dante rather than for a real interpretation and under- 
standing of him, thus putting on Dante ideas that are their own. 
There is another point with which we must credit Professor Gilson. 
In attempting to understand and interpret Dante’s Beatrice, he has 
capitalized on the chivalrous spirit of Dante’s time and its influence on 
literature. “ Dante,” Gilson rightly says, “loved Beatrice primarily 
as a chivalrous poet of his time loved a lady of his time” (p. 57). I 
believe that the author has really found the point when he explains 
Beatrice’s exaltation and the way of it, from Dante’s love for the be- 
loved lady, which is one of the most characteristic and beautiful aspects 
of the literature from the twelfth to the fifteenth century (p. 55). 
Dante himself hints at this reason at the end of the Vita Nuova. 
Appresso a questo sonnetto apparve a me una mirabile visione, nella quale 
io vidi cose che mi fecero proporre di non dir pit di questa benedetta, infino 
a tanto che io non potessi pit degnamente trattare di lei. 
This idea of simply glorifying Beatrice in a poem, however, in the course 
of time and through a process of spiritual crisis has been inserted in a 
more ample and universal politico-theological plan of doctrinal and 
moral teaching. To have taken into consideration this characteristic 
element of medieval literature enabled Gilson to give us Beatrice’s his- 
torico-artistic figure in a masterly synthesis. He has thus avoided those 
“ ultra and infra Beatrices ” (p. 57) for whom so many Dante students 
have yearned. In his interpretation of Beatrice, Gilson has kept the 
golden mean, showing us a Beatrice “born of the genius of Dante to 
which the Bice Portinari is an historical personage whose shadow dis- 


cretely accompanies the eternally living Beatrice whom Dante alone has 
created ” (p. 53). 

Following this comes the discussion of the most debated question 
which concerns the pretended Averroism or Thomism of Dante, in con- 
nection with the other problem of the empire and its relation to the 
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Church, and the implicated questions on the relation between philosophy 
and theology. Here too Professor Gilson earns great merit in giving 


us a personal Dante, as he certainly was, without hurrying to classify 


him with either the Thomists or the Averroists. Dante is Dante, although 
he may use the authority of both schools. The part they play in the 
Divine Comedy is to make his ideas acceptable. Thus the tale that 
Dante is a Thomist seems to fall once and forever, or as Gilson puts it: 
“ Dante’s doctrine has the uniform flow of original thought ” (p.222). 
Now the question arises, “ How much is Dante not a Thomist and how 
much is he not an Averroist?” In the distinction between the provinces 
of faith and reason, philosophy and theology, emperor and pope, accord- 
ing to Gilson, Dante has gone a step further than St. Thomas. The 
poet, however, withholds himself from passing to the opposite side of 
the Averroists, putting emphasis on a new element ignored by them; 
namely the ultimate dependence of both orders on God. In Dante’s 
mind St. Thomas and Siger of Brabant are the two champions, who 
fought, each in his own way, for the independence of these two orders, 
and he feels himself between the two, supported by both. 
Some important points still seem obscure. 


1. We had rather expected Gilson to comment on Dante’s attitude 
toward Archbishop Stephen Tempier and his condemnations of Siger 
of Brabant in 1270 and 1277. How is it that Dante, a “ typically Chris- 
tian minded man,” did not respect the ecclesiastical authority of Paris 
which condemned Siger as a heretic? Has he perhaps attempted to 
glorify a heretic in spite of the Church’s definition? Or was this 
condemnation considered by him to be another intrusion by the ecclesi- 
astical power into a province not its own? The plea of ignorance con- 
cerning Siger’s life and works, we are told by Gilson, cannot be intro- 
duced. Dante certainly knew Siger’s docirine and the vicissitudes of 
his life when he wrote of him: “ Siliogizzo gli invidiosi veri.” 

This problem is even more puzzling when we consider that in analo- 
gous cases Dante behaves in exactly the same manner. The emperor 
Trajan is placed in Paradise. Certainly there is in Dante’s mind some- 
thing more than the reason found in the medieval tale where St. Gregory 
saves him by his prayers. Yet Trajan is a pagan emperor and a 
persecutor of the Church. (Par. XX, 44-55; 112 ff., Purg. X, 73-93.) 
The emperor Manfred, one of the bitterest enemies of the Church and 
notorious in history as a robber of ecclesiastical goods, passes into 
Purgatory pratically saved (Purg. III, 112). So it is with Joachim de 
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Fiore, who, though excommunicated by the Church, is nevertheless in 
heaven (Par. XII, 140). 


2. The author has certainly cast aside many explanations of the 
past as outmoded. I refer to those interpretations which classify Dante 
as either an Averroist or a Thomist. According to Gilson, Dante is 
neither, but has a “typically Christian ” theory on the empire and the 
Church, on philosophy and theology: “a theory exclusively his own” 
(p. 221). Yet a little further on he maintains that the Monarchy was 
removed from the Index because “ it was simply considered that politi- 
cal conditions had altered sufficiently for the doctrine to have lost much 
of its virulence,” and he adds: “ little imagination is needed to conceive 
conditions under which the book might recover it [its virulence].” I 
believe that a vivid imagination is required to conceieve a “ typically 
Christian ” treatise with such a “virulence.” Gilson says nothing of 
the fact that Benedict XV in his encyclical on Dante quotes mainly 
from the “ virulent” monarchy. Indeed, he does not even mention such 
an authoritative adversary. 


3. We are convinced that Dante as he grew in age and experience 
passed through a process of spiritual adjustment, approaching more 
and more to the view of St. Thomas on the question of empire and 
Church. If we compare the Divine Comedy with the Banquet we find 
some remarkable differences. True, it is Aristotle who guides Dante 
in the Banquet. In the Divine Comedy, however, Virgil assumes this 
role, acting as the messenger and ambassador of Beatrice, receiving 
power and authority from her at the most difficult points of the journey. 
Moreover, Virgil reserves the solution of many questions for the moment 
in which Dante will see Beatrice. Considering Beatrice herself we see 
that she has been elevated to such a height that it is hard to believe 
that Dante has not entrusted her a symbolical part to play in the 
Drama, possibly that of divine grace. Other actors: St. Thomas, St. 
Bonaventure, St. Albert the Great have tasks proportioned to their 
actual spiritual stature. Why is Beatrice the only exception? Seem- 
ingly she is the only one performing such an unproportioned part. Is 
this change of scenery and characters nothing to Professor Gilson? 
Or are we to discern here Dante’s approach, after mature meditation, to 
the Thomistie thesis on the relationship between philosophy and the- 


ology, Church and empire, with Beatrice playing the part of divine 


grace and possibly of theology? 


4. The fact that Dante makes Thomas praise Siger and moreover 
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that he places him in heaven, should not cause much trouble. Gilson, I 
think, has overlooked an important characteristic of Dante’s poetic 
license. The poet takes pleasure in showing how different are God’s 
judgments from ours, and how many surprises they hold for mortals. 
So he judges men, when need be, with a quasi-divine knowledge taking 
into account their intentions as well as their deeds, which alone are seen 
by mortals. He can claim this knowledge since he is travelling through 
their eternal and unchanging habitations. Now Siger’s intentions in 
defending the independence of philosophy from theology were certainly 
right. Those of St. Thomas in safeguarding the supreme dominion of 
revelation over philosophy, pope over prince, were also right. Thus 
holding Siger’s distinction and independence at one side, and the rela- 
tions stated by St. Thomas at the other side, Dante achieves a golden 
mean between separation and confusion. 

With these remarks, though we do not intend to impair the great 
work achieved by Professor Gilson in reading and interpreting a poet 
whose language is not his own; we want only to note that some prob- 
lems are still epen for further discussion and await a solution. 


Gites ZARAMELLA, O. 8. B. 
Conception Abbey, 


Conception, Missouri, 


La Pedagogia di Giovanni Dewey. By Gino Corallo, Turin, Italy: 
Editrice Internazionale, 1950. Pp. xlix + 557. Lire 2000. 


It is no surprise to the unbiased and well-informed American student 
to state that the criticism of J. Dewey’s thought on the part of Euro- 
pean thinkers has been, in the main, a thoroughly destructive one and, 
no doubt, far severer than any levelled by Dewey’s adversaries in this 
eountry since the date of the philosopher’s early publications. How- 
ever, most of the ecrities have either laid too great an emphasis upon 
Dewey’s philosophy as if it had a metaphysical basis, or dismissed the 
whole of his philosophico-educational conception disregarding valuable 
educational achievements. 

Father Corallo, a Professor of Educational Philosophy at the Catholic 
University of Milan and at the Pontificium Athenaeum Salesianum of 
Turin, Italy, is a first-rate philosopher, a theologian, and an expert 
educator. He has read widely and thoroughly in American educational 
literature, and has spent several years in a minute study of each one 
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of Dewey’s writings. His massive book represents a real achievement 
in the field of criticism philosophical as well as educational. I am sure 
the scholar will not fail to find in Fr. Corallo’s study a balanced 
acknowledgment of the two previously mentioned aspects. Father 
Corallo, in the course of over five-hundred pages, cross-examines the 
supposedly metaphysical foundation of Dewey’s philosophical construc- 
tion and only after a detailed and painstaking analysis of the major 
works of the philosopher pronounces his negative verdict. Notwith- 
standing, he is convinced that some of the practical principles promul- 
gated by Dewey, the educator, if freed from their inconsistent philo- 
sophical background and brought down to life with poise and wisdom, 
represent a valuable step forward. 

There is, however, a third merit implicit in Father Corallo’s treat- 
ment, and this is the strictly logical reconstruction of the whole philo- 
sophico-educational system, as it logically coalesces in Prof. Dewey’s 
mind, and, so far as possible, in Dewey’s own terms. The striving for a 
strictly objective interpretation of Dewey’s “ ambiguous” thought (Fr. 
Corallo is not the only critic to be puzzled by Prof. Dewey’s chameleon- 
like views) is plainly evident from the wearisome labor of marshalling, 
comparing, and sifting numberless passages, in which the writer tries 
to grasp a supposedly unvarying idea through ever varying expressions. 
Such interpretative work results in a faithful exposition of the philo- 
sophical background of Dewey’s educational thought, and is condensed 
by the author—not without some inevitable repetition—in the first 480 
pages of his book. In this first section, divided in five parts, he 
inquires into the fundamental aspects of Dewey’s philosophy together 
with their educational derivatives. In a preliminary part, the essential 
nature of Instrumentalism is brought out and shown in connection with 
the “ New Education.” Subsequently, basing himself on Dewey’s state- 
ment that the two foundations of education are psychology and 
sociology, Corallo turns his analysis upon the Deweyan concept of 
human nature and its role in the community. On the former is grounded 
Dewey’s psychology of primary education, and his views concerning 
interest, effort and discipline, work and play, curriculum construction, 
and the methods of the “new schools.” Upon the latter is based the 
idea of education as a social function, and the essentially democratic 
nature of the educative process. Owing to its far-reaching consequences, 
the metaphysical outlook inherent in Prof. Dewey’s theories is of 
supreme importance for the critic. Hence Part IV of the book hits 
the climax in the development of Father Corallo’s study. The instru- 
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mental concept permeates Dewey’s idea of reality and thought, and 
tinges the universe with the shading hues of relativity and change. It 
seems—Father Corallo remarks—that Prof. Dewey is trying again and 
again to avoid positing absolutes, but at the same time he is somehow 
led by a tricky logie unconsciously to raise to an absolute value what he 


’ which is, on one 


postulates as relative. Such is the case with “ change, 
hand, conceived as relative, but, on the other hand, posited by Dewey 
as omni-present, universal, and constant: the objectively unifying ele- 
ment in the cosmos, and therefore the Absolute! Part V deals with the 
application of Dewey’s essential relativism to the problem of human 


action: the resulting disruption of any stable ethical basis makes his 
ethics unethical. Mention is also made of Dewey’s mechanistic theory 
of art and nebulous concept of religion. 

The remaining one-hundred pages, which make up Part VI, repre- 
sent the highlights of the author’s criticism. Through an elaborate 
and organie process of valuation he evinces the presence of a genetic 
nexus between what he calls an “ ethicoeducational contingentism ” and 


« 


Prof. Dewey’s “ empirical phenomenalism”: the former is a necessary 
derivation of the latter. It would lead us too far afield if we were to 
review each critical remark of the author. Suffice it to mention the two 


major points of emphasis in Father Corallo’s critique. 


1, Metaphysical insufficiency of Experimentalism.—The reducing of 
ali items of reality to the spurious category of “ natural events ” unmis- 
takably classifies Dewey’s system as strictly monistic. Such monism, 
however, is not anchored on anything firmly subsistent, but is floating 
on and drifting along with the waves of the phenomenal world: it is 
“a phenomenalism naive and uncritical, which stops at the appearing 
data inasmuch as appearing, not, however, as a possible attau.ment of 
a quest, but simply as materials for an interesting description ” (p 487). 
Dewey, in line with this emerging note of phenomenalism, has stressed 
time and again the principle that nature must be described, not given 
prescriptions: in other words, the philosopher is not expected to pierce 


“noumenon,” but merely to 


the shell of reality in quest of a mysterious 
take the appearance of reality at its face value. “ Now this seems to 
be an irrefragable negation of any possible philosophy” (ibid.). It 
goes without saying that a philosophy which systematically appeals to 
the data of the physical and biological sciences and draws its main 
conclusions from experiential sources that are totally “inside” the 
frame of the cosmos, cannot but be relegated to the realm of the ma- 


terialistic systems. Now, can we speak of Experimentalism as genuinely 
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metaphysical? The answer must be negative. For it is no metaphysical 
knowledge to resolve all concepts into a mere description of the surface 
of reality, which is necessarily varying and contingent, and therefore 
of no absolute value, nor is it a metaphysical attitude that of being con- 
stantly tied up to the concrete experiential datum as the only procedure 
for critically validating human knowledge. Dewey’s system is, there- 
fore, not a metaphysical vision but a mere “ methodology” of research 
and action. In fact—asks Father Corallo—*‘ what is the meaning of 
his principle that ‘one must look at the role of things, not at their 
structure ’?” (p. 492) Hence, “we can conclude from what has been 
said that in Dewey there is wanting a philosophical work-out of con- 
cepts, which are taken up ‘in toto’ from the positive sciences and 
frequently, with ostentatious preference, also from the common usage ” 


(p. 494). 


2. Intrinsic inconsistency of the system.—The inconsistency, which 
is frequently pointed out by Corallo even while merely expounding the 
content of the system, offers two aspects. It appears, first, as a far- 
reaching and inter-twining chain of logical circles or “ petitiones prin- 
cipii.” Dewey is continually going round and round within sets of 
mutually postulating premises and conclusions, without ever arriving 
at a definitive formulation. Because of the lack of an absolute “ point 
d’appui,” Mr. Dewey is only too often begging the question unknow- 
ingly and undeliberately. Salva reverentia, we could address him in 
Socrates’ ironie words: “ After that, shall you be surprised to find that 
your definitions move about, instead of staying where you place them? ” 
(Euthyphro). The second element of Dewey’s inconsistency is the 
flagrant contradictoriness glaring through a number of his statements. 
Father Corallo has filled up several pages with quotations from Dewey’s 
works, where what is once said with sweeping self-assurance is soon 
gainsaid a few lines below or in the next page with unchanged self- 
assurance. 


Don Bosco College, 
Newton, New Jersey. 


LAWRENCE M. Titonz, S. D. B. 
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A History of Philosophy. Vol. II. Mediaeval Philosophy: Augus- 
tine to Scotus. By Frederick Copleston, S. J., Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Press, 1950. Pp. x + 614, with index. $4.50. 


A Short History of Western Philosophy in the Middle Ages. By 
S. J. Curtis. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1950. Pp. 
x -++ 286, with index. $3.25. 


Reviewing two such histories as these imposes an immediate choice 
on the critic: he must either do the job in merely cursory fashion or 
in some detail. In the present instance it is difficult to decide because 
neither work is offered as a piece of technical research but as a general 
or introductory treatment of its subject. So Fr. Copleston tells us 
(p. 8) it is not his purpose to narrate “all the known opinions of all 
known mediaeval philosophers ”’—he is not presenting an encyclopedia 
of mediaeval philosophy. But on the other extreme he intends more 
than a mere sketch or a series of impressions. He has sought for a 
compromise between these two extremes by trying to trace out the main 
lines of thought—the linear interpretation, as he calls it (p. 564)— 
while at the same time taking care to suggest the characteristic spirits 
of the various schools of thought with which he is concerned. Prof. 
Curtis, on the other hand, has less ambitious plans, being quite content 
to present “a simple introduction to the history of the philosophy of 
the Middle Ages,” intending his work for undergraduates, students in 
university-extension courses and the general public at large. Obviously, 
then, neither book is intended as a critical work. This reviewer feels, 
however, that instead of receiving summary treatment they should be 
earefully scrutinized. For undoubtedly Fr. Copleston’s work will be 
very widely used and, in the interest of students just beginning work in 
the mediaeval field, small details, differences of interpretation and tech- 
nical difficulties should be honestly presented. 

The scope and content of the two works are somewhat different. Fr. 
Copleston has decided to allocate two volumes in his proposed series to 
the mediaeval period, and consequently he is able to devote more space 
to individual thinkers than is Prof. Curtis. The result is that Fr. 


Copleston carries his treatment only as far as Duns Scotus and pro- 
poses to take up the story from there in a subsequent volume; the latter, 
providing far fewer details, carries his work as far as Nicholas of 
Cusa and concludes with a short chapter on mediaeval mysticism that 
takes the work, chronologically at least, through the 15th century. In 
addition, Fr. Copleston is much more interested in the Patristie back- 
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ground of mediaeval speculation than is Prof. Curtis, and with that 
in mind gives a short but very useful account of the contributions made 
by the Fathers of the Church. Prof. Curtis is content to present only 
three figures whom he considers “precursors of mediaeval philoso- 
phy ”—St. Augustine, the Pseudo-Dionysius and Boethius—but pays 
no further attention to the patristic period. Fr. Copleston adds an 
interesting list of honorific titles given to various mediaeval thinkers, a 
brief bibliography and rather detailed tables of names and subjects; 
Prof. Curtis concludes with a comparative chronological chart relating 
various mediaeval thinkers one to the other and to the main political 
movements of their day, an abbreviated list of St. Thomas’s works and 
a rather inadequate index. His bibliographies are usually given at 
the end of each chapter and are quite useless except for the most gen- 
eral purposes—the main reason being, apparently, that they are con- 
fined to English titles. But even that reason is not entirely valid since 
many such works are also missing (for example: J. N. Figgis—The 
Political Aspects of St. Augustine’s City of God; V. J. Bourke—Augus- 
tine’s Quest for Wisdom; B. Switalski—Neo-Platonism and the Ethics 
of St. Augustine; H. A. Patch—The Tradition of Boethius; J. K. 
Sikes—Peter Abelard; Helen Waddell—Peter Abelard; T. J. de Boer— 
History of Philosophy in Islam; I. Husik—A History of Mediaeval 
Jewish Philosophy, and many more). In general the basic documenta- 
tion of Prof. Curtis’s book is extremely thin (thus, secondary works— 
Gilson, Mellone and Bréhier—seem to constitute the sources of his 
treatment of Ockham) and many of the quotations that are given 
appear without references (p. 15, p. 39, p. 40, p. 42, p. 58, ete.). 

Before estimating the value of the respective books it might be well 
to clear the ground by remarking on a few typographical and factual 
errors. Thus, in Fr. Copleston’s work there are a few errata that 
have gone unnoticed apparently: p. 1 line 24 “ apologise ”; p. 93 line 
39 “light-motive”; p. 377 line 18 “in union rather (than omitted) 
to either of them separately ”; p. 394 line 18 “ materia causae ”; p. 504 
line 20 “ an idea of the essence of (or?) ratio formalis of the attributes.” 
And the following slips appear in Prof. Curtis’s book: p. 33 line 30 
“general and species ”; p. 43 line 35 “ The Neo-Platonic trend of this 
doctrine (is, omitted) sufficiently obvious”; p. 239 line 34 “ volun- 
taryism.” 

Prof. Curtis also states (p. 80): “ Unfortunately there is neither an 
English translation of St. Anselm’s philosophical writings nor any 
English work dealing with the details of his philosophy,” but the fact 
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is that the Open Court Publishing Co. has long ago taken some steps to 
fill that very need. Giles of Rome is named in a list of “ secular clergy ” 
(p. 116) whereas he was a member of the Order of Hermits of St. 
Augustine. And on p. 202 we read this statement: “by the time he 
(i.e. St. Bonaventure) obtained his bachelor’s degree in 1245 he had 
definitely given his allegiance to the Augustinian tradition. He did 
this in full knowledge of the teaching of his Dominican colleagues, 
Albert the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas,” but Prof. Curtis also 
states (p. 134) that St. Thomas entered the Order of St. Dominic in 
1243 or 1244. Perhaps, then, the statement is ambiguous, incorrect, 
the chronology somewhat at fault. Later, in connection with Duns 
Seotus, we are assured (p. 218). “The Theoremata are generally 
agreed to have been written some years after his death, since they 
contain opinions similar to those held by Ockham.” Would that it 
were as simple as that! And whereas it is a matter of opinion whether 
or not Avicenna was a more faithful commentator on Aristotle and less 
marked by Neo-Platonie influence than any other Arab philosopher 
(p. 110), the matter of Avicenna’s knowing the work of Eriugena is a 
factual one, and Prof. Curtis presents no evidence for the statement 
(p. 45). Finally, confusion arising from the use of such terms as 
“ Conceptualism ” and “ Nominalism” has led to this situation: on 
p. 50 we read, “It (i.e. Nominalism) is entirely a modern development 
and was never held by any mediaeval thinker,” and on p. 237, “ Men 
of his own age called Ockham a Nominalist, but such a term does not 
truly represent his position.” Surely the “men of his own age” knew 
what Ockham meant or did not mean. 

A few similar points should be noted in Fr. Copleston’s text. Clement 
of Alexandria is called (p. 26) “the first Christian man of learning,” 
and yet he is said to have followed in the spirit of Justin Martyr. Later 
(p. 205) Proeclus is mentioned as the author of an “ Elementatio 
Physica.” The “ De Intelligentiis ” is attributed (p. 131) to a Pseudo- 
Avicenna and assigned to the middle or last part of the 12th century, 
apparently rejecting thereby and without discussion the manuscript 
designation of Adam Pulchrae Mulieris as the author. The suggested 
date is now said to be the first quarter of the 13th century. Wm. of 
Auvergne is described (p. 221) as apprehending the doctrine of analogy 
and it is said to be a doctrine “ essential to a theistic philosophy.” We 
ean only wonder what is to be said of Scotus’s doctrine in view of 
Fr. Copleston’s long discussion (pp. 501 ff.) of the need for a univocal 


concept of being if there is to be a metaphysical knowledge of God. 
And finally, the so-called theory of the double truth is still with us— 
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Averroes taught such a theory (p. 198), and when presented by Aver- 
roists at Paris it seems that God miraculously performed what was 
rationally impossible (p. 437). 

Beith authors are obviously interested in finding similarities between 
the mediaeval doctrines they are analyzing and modern theories. Now 
although such similarities are useful, they are only intelligible if such 
modern positions are known to the reader. In fact, then, both authors 
are really presupposing a fairly extensive knowledge of Descartes, 
Kant, Hegel, Comte, ete. in people who are ostensibly fresh to the study 
of philosophy. More damaging, however, is the agreement such simi- 
larities imply in doctrines that are fundamentally different. For ex- 
ample, Prof. Curtis says, “ Like Kant, Aquinas emphasizes the sensible 
origin of intellectual knowledge, and like Kant, too, he is aware that 
intellectual activity is different from sense perception.” The similarity 


is completely negative, for we must recall that both sensation and intel- 


lection are utterly different in the two theories, and yet at first glance 
the statement seems to indicate an agreement between them. Another 
instance: Abelard’s insistence upon the motive of an action in deter- 
mining its moral status is called “an anticipation of Kant” (p. 66), 
as though that intention were a purely subjective matter, an intention 
that seemed good rather than being truly so. Once in a while Fr. 
Copleston also has occasion to make such comparisons when he speaks 
(p. 120) of Eriugena as “ an Hegelian before Hegel ” (he qualifies that 
statement, however, by adding that Eriugena did not realize what he 
was doing). And a remark like the following (p. 339) is one that few 
young students of philosophy will find easy to comprehend: “I cannot 
see, however, how an historian of mediaeval philosophy in general can 
justly be expected to treat St. Thomas as though he were a contem- 
porary and fully aware not only of the Kantian criticism of the specula- 
tive reason, but also of the attitude towards metaphysics adopted by 
the logical positivist.” In short, as introductory works they take a 
rather extensive historical and philosophical knowledge for granted. 
Finally, this reviewer has been struck by several attitudes in Fr. 
Copleston’s book that seem part and parcel of the philosophical equip- 
ment he himself brings to bear on the history he is writing. He hints 
at the outset that he is writing as a Thomist—“‘ What historian of phi- 
losophy was or is merely an historian in the narrowest meaning of the 
term? No Hegelian, no Marxist, no Positivist, no Kantian writes 
history without a philosophical viewpoint, and is the Thomist alone to 
be condemned for a practice which is really necessary ... 7?” (p. 9). 
Let us see, then, what the Thomist does in Fr. Copleston’s mind. A 
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clue to his approach seems to appear in his handling of this question 
(p. 393): “On the principle, nihil in intellectu quod prius non fuerit 
in sensu, how can we attain a knowledge of God when we cannot say 
quod Deus prius fuerit in sensu?” In reply Fr. Copleston appeals to 
the doctrine that being is the intellect’s proper object and, inasmuch 
as God is being, He can be apprehended by the intellect. The human 
intellect must use the senses because of its embodied state, but intellect 
remains intelleet-—‘ Owing to its embodied state and the necessity of 
the conversio ad phantasma the human intellect has, in its embodied 
state, the sensible object as the natural and ‘proper’ object of its 
apprehension, but it does not lose its orientation towards being in 
general” (p. 393). It can, then, proceed beyond sensible being to see 
the being of God ut causam, et per excessum, et per remotionem (p. 
394). Is this anything but one more expression of the doctrine of the 
common nature, both as it affects intellect and being? In spite of a 
few pages (pp. 332-335) devoted to the distinction between essence 
and existence in St. Thomas, it would seem that for Fr. Copleston being 
remains an essence rather than being (with the act of existing as its 
most characteristic note). This view seems basic to the emphasis he 
places on apprehension and the concept, to his notion of abstraction 
and the manner in which he handles abstraction in St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas and Duns Scotus, and to his treatment of analogy in St. 
Thomas. These, however, are plainly major topics and cannot be 
justified or developed as they deserve in a brief review such as this. 
And one final point: the so-called Boethean metaphysiec is apparently 
not too well appreciated by Fr. Copleston: the composition of quod est 
and quo est is not even mentioned in his treatment of Boethius (pp. 
101-104), it is mentioned briefly in discussing Gilbert de la Poirée but 
is not identified as Boethean (p. 236). 

As a brief estimate, then, it may be said that Fr. Copleston’s work 
is much superior to the result of Prof. Curtis’s labors. In spite of a 
few understandable lapses the former’s book is well prevared and a 
very readable account—indeed, the long sections on St. Thomas and 
Duns Scotus are complete enough to serve as useful introductions to 
the thought of these two major figures. The criticisms that have been 
made are intended for readers of a more technical turn of mind, not 
for those entering the field for the first time. For these latter, Fr. 
Copleston’s work will prove both helpful and informative. 

LAWRENCE E, LYNcH. 

St. Michael’s College, 


Toronto, Canada. 
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FIRST AWARD OF THE CARDINAL SPELLMAN- 
AQUINAS MEDAL 
to 
M. JACQUES MARITAIN 
Citation 


HE practice of paying tribute of honor to men of merit and 

distinction stands out in history, as long as memory runs, as 
one of the most universal of human customs. No period in times 
gone by is lacking its examples even from ages more remote than 
the day Pharaoh honored Joseph and it is a custom that will, no 
doubt, continue far into the future when heroes yet unborn and 
men of true virtue, dignity and worth will receive acclaim from 
their fellow men. 

Monuments have been raised, great edifices have been built, 
medals have been struck, even continents and constellations have 
been named in honor of the great that were of old and long 
custom has not changed even to this day man’s very human urge 
to proclaim his admiration for what excels. 

Moreover, the impulse to show honor to the great and eminent 
amongst us springs from deep sources within the souls of men, 
sources from which the noblest—and also, alas! the vilest—of 
human responses flow. Rooted in the obscure depths of human 
subjectivity where things ineffable struggle for expression, the 
tendency to give due honor to those of our fellows who loom large 
by reason of their exceptional character and achievements, at 
length reaches, at least, a modicum of clear knowledge and 
understanding and then spontaneously issues in acknowledgment 
and praise which seek to manifest themselves in some outward 
sign or tangible symbol—a lusty cheer, a loud applause, a gift, 
an honorary award, a token of esteem. 

Reason recognizes excellence; the will desires and loves it; and 
the whole man pays homage to him in whom it is found in high 
degree. One might almost say that man instinctively honors 
what is great and good and noble and of high estate; yet it is 
also true that honor paid to merit is a fruit of reason and right 
will and not an affair of mere sentiment or emotion. Cicero 
realized this and said that glory is due only to virtue, particu- 
larly justitia, from which single virtue men are called good, and 
to sapientia. (Cf. De Officiis, II, 11 and II,9.) Both St. Augus- 
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tine and St. Thomas see, even in the vice by which men desire 
honor and glory inordinately, a certain vestige of virtue, since 
they desire to be honored by good men. But both great doctors 
of the Church point out that those who seek to be honored by 
God will receive the honor of men which they do not seek. (Cf. 
St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, V, 24; St. Thomas Aquinas, De 
Regimine Principum, Cap. VIII.) In the last analysis, how- 
ever, the tribute of honor which men pay their fellow men is 
always a homage vicariously offered to God (however this, on 
occasion, be obscurely perceived, consciously ignored or even 
deliberately denied) for we truly honor men when we praise and 
admire them for the qualities, talents and achievements which 
they possess or have accomplished through the Bounty of the 
Giver of all good gifts and the guidance of Him who, in the words 
of St. Peter gives “ Mastery and steadiness and strength.” (I 
Peter, V, 10.) 

It is with full realization of what the symbolism of this cere- 
mony is intended to convey, that The American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association desires to honor M. Jacques Maritain this 
evening by conferring upon him this first award of the Associa- 
tion’s Aquinas Medal. 

Personally, I am most grateful to my colleagues of the Associa- 
tion for the kindness they have done in choosing me to present 
you, M. Maritain, for this award which they and all of us are 
happy to know you have consented to accept. 

I need not say that my own admiration for your self and your 
achievements, as well as the privilege I have enjoyed, over many 
long years, of being numbered among your closest friends, en- 
hances for me the pleasure of this occasion by adding a note of 
personal satisfaction and joy. 

May I say, however, that among my colleagues of the Associa- 
tion you will find men of learning, scholarship and philosophical 
acumen unsurpassed by any on this continent. They have risen 
to the challenge of history and are entering more and more pro- 
foundly each year into the spirit of the vocation of Catholic 
intellectuals in America. They realize that it is theirs to carry 
forward the torch of Western Culture in the New World, which 
has now fallen heir to a crippled Europe, and to preserve and 
enhance the long tradition of Christian thought and civilization 
so valiantly maintained for centuries across the seas, until vio- 
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lence and force have almost paralyzed the efforts even of the 
most courageous. It is, therefore, most gratifying for me to 
realize that this distinguished body of Catholic scholars and 
thinkers unites as one man to pay honor to one for whom I my- 
self have never had any but the highest sentiments of respect and 
veneration as well for his personal qualities and character as for 
the eminence of his learning and the depth of his philosophical 
insight. 

If the work to which this Association and its members are 
dedicated has progressed so favorably over the last quarter of a 
century no mean measure of that success has been due to the 
inspiration we have all received from the brilliant and pene- 
trating vision of philosophical truth which your writings, your 
lectures and your illuminating conversations have communicated 
to so many minds that are eager to understand and are unfail- 
ingly grateful for the enlightenment which you have brought to 
them. You have shown to all who take the trouble to read and 
reflect upon what you have written both the timeliness and the 
timelessness of the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas. The Angelic 
Doctor never appears, as you show him to us, as a champion of 
any partisan group, but as the Universal Doctor. You have 
explicitly repudiated the attempt to classify you as a “ New- 
Thomist ”—an epithet which (like all ists and isms) suggests a 
“ party-line ” in philosophy—yet you have shown us St. Thomas 
Aquinas as the seer, the sage, the wise man whose wisdom is 
always contemporary because it is true. Through you St. 
Thomas has become a very modern thinker. 

It is regrettable that there was nobody in the latter part of the 
thirteenth cenury and the first part of the fourteenth century 
to do that service for the truth which St. Thomas proclaimed and 
defended. For, of all the great mediaeval masters St. Thomas 
was the least mediaeval. He stands amongst his contemporaries 
as “a sign to be contradicted.” And when he died in 1274 there 
was none to carry on where he had left off and make his thought 
live and breathe in the contemporary life of the mind. His 
teachings even incurred censure at the hands of ecclesiastical 
authority. 

Despite the eulogies of William of Toco, the repeated en- 
comiums of Popes and even his canonization, but fifty years after 
his death, the current of mediaeval philosophical and theological 
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thought surged past him and continued its Averroistic and Avi- 
cennian course almost as if he had never lived. St. Thomas 
Aquinas stands as a great isolated mountain peak towering high 
above his contemporaries. The tide of mediaeval thought swept 
past him to flood the succeeding centuries with a nominalism 
from which scientific thought has never since recovered and a 
mysticism that has bred the anguish and despair of modern 
existentialists. 

Commentators like Cajetain and Sylvester of Ferrara, profes- 
sors of philosophy and theology like John of St. Thomas and the 
Doctors of Salamanca and Coimbra and the long list of so-called 
“ Thomists ” from Bafiez to Mercier have tried with varying suc- 
cess to interpret St. Thomas to their contemporaries. But from 
the thirteenth century to our own day, no thinker has succeeded 
in making the thought of St. Thomas live in the world of his day 
as has our guest of honor this evening, M. Jacques Maritain. In 
token of our esteem and admiration for you, M. Maritain, The 
American Catholic Philosophical Association is happy to confer 
the Aquinas Medal upon your distinguished person. 


GERALD B. PHELAN 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


ANGELIC DOCTOR 


Y first words will be to express my heartfelt gratitude to the 

American Catholic Philosophical Association, and to tell 

you how appreciative I am of the great honor that the Associa- 

tion is bestowing upon me in granting me its first Thomas 

Aquinas award. Once again I am confronted with a token of 

that American courtesy and generosity to which I am so much 
indebted. 

Permit me also to extend my warmest thanks to Dr. Gerald 
Phelan, whose staunch friendship is so dear to my heart and has 
been for long years an invaluable help to me,—and is now, let 
me add, an excuse for the much too indulgent words he just used 
about my work, and which I hardly deserve. 

I am aware of the deficiencies of this work. It was a difficult 
work, begun under adverse circumstances, for on the one hand 
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Catholic opinion, in France, forty years ago, was concerned with 
Blondel’s and Bergson’s more than with Thomas Aquinas’ phi- 
losophy; and on the other hand, as concerns the official secular 
intelligentsia, it was permeated with century-old prejudices—all 
the more powerful as they were rooted in arrogant ignorance— 
against Christian philosophy and the famous darkness of the 
Middle Ages. 

It was necessary to tear down a wall of silence and distrust; 
and to try to make Thomism, not an historical or archeological 
hobby, but a living ferment in contemporary culture. I did my 
best; I did little. If the Angelic Doctor, at the end of his life, 
looked at his immense work as at a bit of straw, what can the 
feelings of one of his XXth Century disciples be, when he turns 
round to face the lacks of a life-long imperfect endeavor? That’s 
a reason more for me to thank you wholeheartedly. After all, 
since God is the prime cause of all goodness, any sign of the 
goodness of our fellow-men must increase our trust in His own 


mercy. 
But it is of the Angelic Doctor that I should like to say a few 
words. 
Thomas Aquinas wrote or dictated his books in haste, and in 


troubled times, and in the face of powerful opponents. But he 
enjoyed the climate of an integrated culture at its highest point 
of development (just before the Middle Ages began to decay) — 
a culture in which a common vocabulary was available even to 
the most opposed minds, and the heritage of human and divine 
wisdom was at least, despite any conflicts, commonly respected. 

Still more, he enjoyed the most exceptional gifts of nature and 
the most eminent graces of contemplation and sanctity. He was 
given the beatitude of the pure in heart; the heart of this prince 
of the intellect was purer than that of an infant. He was given 
the beatitude of those that mourn; the masterpiece of serenest 
objectivity was born in the tears of a saint. 

But first and foremost he was commissioned by God for a 
unique task in the Church and in the world. It is this wnique- 
ness that I should like to stress. There are no duplicate copies 
of men like Socrates, Aristotle, Vergil or Dante: each one had a 
unique calling. And how much more striking is this law of the 
providential economy in the supernatural order! There cannot 
be a second Moses, nor a second John the Baptist, nor a second 
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St. Paul, nor a second St. Augustine. Each one had a unique 
task to perform. Thomas Aquinas is unique like them, he also 
had a unique task to perform, for the centuries to come. From 
this point of view alone can we fully understand the significance 
of his work. 

It would be nonsense to believe that, just as he baptized Aris- 
totle, another great doctor or even apprentice in theology might 
baptize any other philosopher to make him the chosen servant of 
sacra doctrina. St. Thomas’ essential work was not to baptize 
Aristotle (he not only baptized the Aristotelian truths recaptured 
from the Arabs, he completely transfigured them). His essential 
work was to establish in a definitive manner the true relationship 
between Faith and Reason, and to provide the human mind, first 
of all in the theological realm, but in the philosophical realm as 
well, with the principles and weapons which enable Christian 
Reason ceaselessly to advance in the possession of truth. For 
this work—which was primarily, as Father Chenu has shown in 
his recent book Introduction a l’ Etude de Saint Thomas, an evan- 
gelic work, and which mustered the entire heritage of Christian 
thought,—for this work he used the greatest philosopher of Greek 
antiquity, not because he was a great philosopher, but simply 
because, as a matter of fact, he recognized in him an outstanding 
witness of the truest achievements of human reason. May we 
not believe, moreover, that the divine government, which takes 
care of the birds and the lilies of the field, also takes care of the 
destinies of the human mind, and that it encompassed the genius 
of Aristotle, despite all the errors which were in him a token of 
our congenital weakness, in the natural preparations for the 
intellectual treasures of the kingdom of God,—as, in a quite dif- 
ferent order, it used the prophets of Israel for the supernatural 
first fruits of divine revelation? In any case the contribution of 
Aristotle was decisive only in this sense that he helped Thomas 
to see. The task to which Thomas Aquinas was essentially com- 
mitted was the equipping of Christian Reason,—that is to say, 
as concerns philosophy, of human Reason at play in the natural 
order,—it was the arming of Reason with an equipment thor- 
oughly adapted to reality, thanks to those basic and unshakeable 
intuitions—first of all the intuition of being and of the primacy 
of the act of existing—whose unique strength and depth were, I 
think, the grace-given privilege for which he deserves the title of 
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Angelic Doctor. The great thing for us, before embarking upon 
any controversial technicality, is to enter in our turn into the 
simple, cogent and infinitely fecund light of these primordial 
intuitions. 

The Angelic Doctor has equipped Christian Reason. This can- 
not be changed. And this opens to us an infinite field of new and 
deeper insights, new developments, new discoveries and new con- 
quests, for Christian Reason is not equipped to sleep on its own 
treasures or to repeat textbook formulas, but ceaselessly to ad- 
vance and struggle, to extend its hold on all the aspects of being, 
to redeem time, to set free the truths that error has made captive, 
and to answer the new problems and the new anguishes with 
which mankind is faced at each step of its history. 

We have to try to imitate, of course—that’s an edifying piece of 
advice which it behooves more competent persons than a layman 
to give—all the virtues of the Angelic Doctor. Yet permit me 
to say that we have, in particular, to imitate his boldness: for 
the more we study his life and his environment, the more we 
realize the extraordinary, humble and peaceful boldness with 
which he carried, orientated, realigned, without losing the least 
scrap of it, the whole universe of Christian wisdom, and restated, 
both against Averroism and medieval Augustinianism, our grasp- 
ing of its foundations. He was intent only on truth,—more, to 
be sure, than on what was to be called Thomism, and which 
would have sounded like a strange word to his ears: he was 
Thomas, he did not need to be a Thomist, or a Neo-Thomist, or 
a Paleo-Thomist. And if we are Thomists, it is surely because 
we love truth first, and hold Thomism to be the most appropriate 
means to cling to truth. 

Now I think that the way in which we have to imitate the 
boldness of the Angelic Doctor has especially to do with the task 
of sifting out his genuine and perennial philosophical principles 
from the perishable scientific imagery peculiar to his time, and 
to apply them to the immense amount of facts and knowledge 
acquired by modern science, and to the new philosophical prob- 
lems which are thus constantly arising—so that sometimes we 
may have to dissent from some particular accidental opinion 
expressed in the letter of his writings, in order to stick more 
faithfully to his principles and his spirit. Such a task implies a 
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lot of risks, of course; yet, with a sound critique of knowledge, 
it is not so difficult, after all, on the condition that we do not 
expect from modern science more ontological content than it itself 
claims to possess, and that we realize the inevitably unstable 
character of any scientific imagery. But such a task could not 
be performed if we wasted our time in perpetually questioning 
the prime foundations of Christian wisdom, as too many Chris- 
tian thinkers, who mistake regression for progress, ceaselessly 
seeking new starting points, are now doing. On the contrary 
such a task necessarily presupposes a complete possession of all 
the principles and tenets of Thomistic philosophy, and a living 
habitus of it. For the more an organism has to assimilate new 
aliments, the more perfect the integrity of its structure must be. 
Thomism is not a guard-rail built in order to keep within the 
limits of prudence a search in which Christian Reason makes 
itself tributary to any kind of philosophical fashion. Thomism 
is the arsenal of Christian Reason—and of simple natural 
Reason—in its very labor of search and its effort to conquer new 
territories. The great point is to understand that the keys pre- 
pared by the Angelic Doctor have been prepared to open the 
doors, not to shut them. 

St. Thomas did not succeed in influencing the movement of 
medieval civilization. His theocentric humanism was too great 
for his own epoch. He was reserved for future times. The great 
Doctor who, at the price of such sufferings and opposition, 
asserted the unicity of the substantial form in man and made the 
intellect agent (identified by his contemporaries with the divine 
Intellect itself), not a separate Intellect, but an integral part of 
each individual soul, founded a philosophy of the human person 
which is basic for our age of civilization, to the extent to which 
it will be an age of Christian civilization. The crucial task that 
Christian Reason has to accomplish in the generations to come 
will be, I believe, to disengage from Thomist theology a com- 
plete and articulate body of Thomist philosophy. And this will 
require the most strenuous and fascinating effort of intellectual 
pioneering. 

I think that America will have a great, perhaps a decisive part 
to play in this effort, if in the field of Thomistic philosophy as 
in any other field of knowledge, the American mind—while keep- 
ing its attachment to facts and factual accuracy (that is, in our 
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case, to the textual analysis of St. Thomas’ teachings)—gives the 
main importance to the creative work (that is, in our case, the 
new applications of St. Thomas’ principles) which depends on the 
intuitive and logical power of the intellect. Taking it all in all, 
the secularist prejudice is less strong in this country than in 
Europe; your secular Universities and philosophical magazines 
do not mince words in criticizing Thomism—and this is surely 
their inalienable right—but they do not deny to Thomism the 
fact of its own existence as a philosophy, and even sometimes 
secular faculties appoint Thomist professors in philosophy. 

On the other hand it might be said, it seems to me, that just 
as a kind of diffuse Christianity is involved in the deepest cul- 
tural strata of this country, so, despite John Locke or through 
John Locke himself, a stock of moral notions that can be traced 
back to medieval common consciousness has been inherited by 
the New World in its temporal structures, and especially in the 
American Constitution, which could not be historically under- 
stood without the concept of Natural Law, for instance. There 
is, thus, in the background of the American mind and civiliza- 
tion, a sort of remote instinctive predisposition to appreciate the 
value of a Thomistic philosophy of culture, on the day when such 
a philosophy develops. 

In the third place, and here I come more specifically to the 
part played by American Catholics, the steady growth of Ameri- 
can Catholic Universities and institutions of higher learning, the 
general progress of Thomistic studies, due to the persevering 
effort of a larger and larger number of scholars and teachers, the 
collective work performed by associations like the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, are a historical phenomenon 
not only significant in itself, but significant also for the general 
movement of culture. If we look at the state of affairs twenty- 
five years ago, as Father Charles Hart did in his remarkable 
article, we see that the number and the quality of books, articles, 
periodicals, editions and translations of basic texts, dealing with 
medieval history and Christian philosophy have increased in an 
amazing manner. 

Finally there is another phenomenon which seems to me to be 
of capital importance for the future of the Western world: 
namely the intense thirst for philosophical knowledge, as well as 
for spiritual life and contemplative experience, which appears 
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now in some significant sections of American youth. If this phe- 
nomenon is lasting, as we can hope, it will be of a nature to have 
a decisive impact on modern history. 

For all these reasons we have grounds for thinking that if 
American Thomism continues to grow as it is now doing and 
strengthens its living contacts with all the fields of modern sci- 
ence and culture, the work and the adventures of the Angelic 
Doctor in America will some day be a topic for the historians of 
civilization. He rode on a donkey from Italy to France and 
from France to Italy. Now he needs neither donkeys nor planes, 
but the wings and energies of human minds to travel all over the 
world. Speaking of donkeys, I should like to pay my respects 
to one on whom the Master of the Angelic Doctor made his 
entrance into Jerusalem. You are a donkey, St. Augustine said 
to him, but you carry Christ, asinus es sed Christum portas. 
That’s in my opinion a good motto for Christian philosophers. 
Theologians are eagles. We philosophers, who keep the plodding 
pace of reason, are but patient and stubborn donkeys; yet it is 
possible for such humble animals to carry the Savior on their 
back in the streets of human cities. 

It would be quite natural if in view of the tremendous labor 
which is progressing here in the field of science, the Angelic Doc- 
tor—who from the heights of beatific vision is surely intent on 
pursuing his intellectual mission on earth,—should particularly 
rely upon his American disciples to perform his great task of 
reconciling science and wisdom. I do not mean that he expects 
the other schools of philosophy to become Thomist! I assume, 
moreover, that he has but little hope in any constructive coopera- 
tion with them, for lack of common first principles, but that he 
would welcome a fair critical cooperation, through a mutual 
prodding and enriching of each other’s problematic. Yet what 
matters most to him, I think, is the continuity, progress and 
living spirit of his own intellectual lineage. The undertakings of 
this lineage here in America have been first, it seems to me, con- 
cerned with preparing, by a collective work of prime importance, 
a sufficiently large area of well tilled philosophical soil, perme- 
ated with a sure knowledge of Thomistic doctrine; they are now 
interested, I think, and will be more and more interested, in 
starting research groups dedicated to cultivating special fields in 
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which creative work is badly needed, as for instance the philoso- 
phy of nature and the philosophy of science, or political and 
social philosophy, or the philosophy of history. 

In looking at the work which is developing here, I think of the 
effort which has been made for many years in my own country, 
and of the young friends of mine who are admirably playing their 
part, there, in the common endeavor. And I have a great hope 
that a growing cooperation will be worked out, under the guid- 
ance of the Angelic Doctor, between French and American 
Thomists. 

To conclude let me say that I have loved your country so 
deeply, since the first time I landed on its shores, and even 
before, and so deeply trusted the spiritual resources of its people, 
that the happy development of American Thomism, to which you 
are witnesses, does not surprise me but is one of the greatest joys 
and comforts of my life as a philosopher. In renewing my heart- 
felt thanks for the award that the American Catholic Philosophi- 
cal Association is granting to me tonight, it is not only for this 
award that I thank you, but also for the generosity with which 
you have accepted what I have tried to do in the service of the 
Angelic Doctor as a part of your own work, a small part in the 
preparation of the future harvests which he expects from the 
workings of Christian Reason in America. 


JACQUES MARITAIN 


Princeton University 
Princeton, N. J. 


A REFLECTION ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAN 
AND THE A-BOMB 


(Presidential Address) 


HILOSOPHERS are often dismissed as people who talk 

jargon about dull and idle matters. The charge is to be ex- 
plained in part quite as are inferiority complexes: those who 
have them sometimes are inferior. Just so, philosophers often 
are dull and idle fellows who talk jargon. For the most part, 
however, the charge is due to the technical vocabulary of phi- 
losophers which is as necessary to an exact expression of thought 
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as it is mysterious to the uninitiate. At any rate, and for the 
last two days at least, the philosophers of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association seem to have been talking straight 
from the shoulder upon an issue which is now tremendous. 

Upon an issue which is tremendous now, I say, not because it 
has not always been with us, but because the imminence of 
atomic warfare has at last forced that issue upon us in a way 
which demands settlement now, or we may all perish now. And 
that issue is tremendous, because if one settlement of it could 
quite well be the destruction of civilization as we know it, I take 
it that we have never before played for such fearful stakes. For 
the first time in the history of the world man knows how to 
destroy himself. Nothing, literally nothing, now stands between 
him and his destruction if he so wishes. 

I should like for a few moments to do no more than focus that 
issue. Our Proceedings will show in large what I shall now set 
forth in little. 

The issue is not this: Where and upon whom shall we use the 
A-bomb? That is, no doubt, a question as necessary as it is diffi- 
cult to answer, but we may leave the answer to it to those who 
can, should, and eventually will answer it. Nor is the issue this: 
Is it good for man to possess the A-bomb? Certainly it is good 
for him to possess the A-bomb. No knowledge is without value, 
certainly not the knowledge of nuclear physics. The issue is 
this: Is the knowledge which gave us the A-bomb the kind of 
knowledge which will give us peace? And if science will not 
cause peace, what kind of knowledge will? 

That scientific knowledge cannot cause peace is the more 
apparent, because scientists themselves are the first to tell us so. 
Quite simply they proclaim that to know how to make a weapon 
or tool is not to know the best use to which it can be put. 

It is the pseudo-scientist of the Comptian tradition who thinks 
that all there is to being reasonable is to know how to move big 
bodies fast and far and that all there is to being more reasonable 
is to know how to move bigger bodies farther and faster. This 
he calls progress, and he is assured and assures the world that 
with this notion of progress he holds the keys to wisdom. 

One who questions this Comptian version of rationality need 
not be supposed to question the rationality of science. Bigger 
and better machines—by all means. Wonder drugs—excellent. 
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A progressive easing of the harshness of our environment by 
reading ever a little more in Nature’s infinite book of secrecy— 
we should be ungrateful fools to reject the science which brings 
us all these blessings. Without the slightest doubt science has 
given us a better world, and it is a dreamer who would roll back 
time to the good old days when we were without the perils as well 
as the advantages of scientific knowledge. It is not scientific 
knowledge which blocks the way to wisdom. It is the pseudo- 
science which does this, and it does this in the following way. 

Beceuse there are antecedents, there must be consequents. For 
example, because there is an acorn, there must, barring accident, 
be an oak. It is, therefore, our task to discover antecedents, 
because once we have done so, then we can, knowing what the 
consequents must be, control them, even at times side-step them, 
or at least by being resigned brace ourselves against them. Now 
this position is dead right. One may call it, as in fact it has been 
called, the beginning of scientific wisdom. It is only when the 
scientist goes on to make another assertion that he debauches 
wisdom and turns her into a hag who mutters oracles. It is only 
when the Comptian goes on to assert that the future is always 
in the past, that all consequents issue necessarily from their ante- 
cedents—as does the rabbit from the hat, it is only then that he 
mistakes scientific wisdom for wisdom unqualified. For he then 
finds himself squarely in opposition to another proposition, equal 
in truth to, and far more important than his own for the posses- 
sion of wisdom. It is equally true that because there should be 
certain consequents, therefore there should be certain anteced- 
ents. For example, because a man should not commit murder, 
therefore he should not be a murderer at heart. It is the task 
of wisdom to discover and act according to these should-be 
consequents. 

The difficulty of wisdom’s job is apparent in the very statement 
of it. How can one know consequents until they are upon one? 
And even if one does, what can wisdom do about them any more 
than can science? 

It must be admitted straight off that wisdom cannot discover 
these should-be consequents with the resources of science alone. 
Nor can wisdom do more than science about them if all conse- 
quents are equally necessary. If, however, not all consequents 
are inevitable, and if we can know this as well as know what the 
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consequents are which are not necessary, if we can, lastly, act 
according to those should-be consequents, then we can have the 
knowledge which causes peace. Indeed this is the knowledge 
which is peace. 

The concept of a cause, as Meyerson observed—and before him 
the whole philosophical tradition, the concept of a cause is really 
twofold, belonging in part to the world of reason, in part to the 
world of will (Identité et Réalité, Paris, F. Alcan, 1908, p. 37). 
In the world of will, here lies wisdom. To venture into the 
“world of reason ’’, to discover all there is in it, including even 
oneself, this is a venture all to the good. But not to discover the 
“world of will” is like knowing your house but never being at 
home. For it is in the world of will, in a kind of rationality, I 
mean, which is the work of love, that man is most at home. One 
might, I submit, quite well forget oneself amidst scientific in- 
vestigations, quite well forget what it is to be a man, and if one 
forgets that, one is a monster upon the face of the earth. 

To be a man is surely to be an investigator of Nature, and if 
one cannot investigate without using one’s reason, an investigator 
is surely a rational animal. But the kind of rationality needed 
to investigate Nature is equally successful whether we know or 
do not know what to do with our findings. I might, for example, 
quite well know the remedy for tuberculosis, but I do not know 
thereby whether it’s worth while living. Only a rationality of 
another sort can tell us that. 

This other rationality is wisdom, and it lies in knowing what 
reason is for, not merely as when we aver that reason is for 
making, say, hammers, nor merely as when we say reason is for 
making a second hammer with the first. To make a hammer 
takes much reason, to make more hammers with the first takes 
more reason. Nevertheless this and like jobs are not the most 
highly characteristic job of reason. The most highly character- 
istic job of reason is to become more reasonable as when we say 
to a man, “ Don’t be a fool; be a man”. It is entirely possible, 
I am maintaining, to be both rational and irrational in telling a 
“whopping ” lie or in committing a neat, clean murder: rational, 
because it takes and makes sense to succeed without leaving any 
mess; irrational, because it makes no sense so to succeed. 
Further, it must be maintained that unless a man becomes 
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rational as wisdom understands reason, then his arts and sci- 
ences, his bridges and cities, all that vast and magnificent con- 
struction of scientific wisdom will be found in the end to be as 
meaningless as chewing a bathtowel. 

I shall not develop further the point I have made. The Con- 
vention’s Proceedings will adequately exhibit that development. 
I am content with having summarized the point, which is this: 
if we are to face successfully the tremendous issue raised by the 
imminence of atomic warfare, we must face it with the realisation 
that it is not more scientific knowledge precisely which we need 
(though more such knowledge is always a blessing. Thank God 
we have the bomb!); it is another kind of knowledge we must 
have, a knowledge which is most characteristic of man as man, 
a knowledge per modum amoris, of the good. 

It is perfectly obvious of course that even with the knowledge, 
which love brings, of the good, we shall not forthwith find ready- 
made answers to our questions. That is why philosophy, which 
urges, not solutions, but the way to them, is regarded with sus- 
picion by statesmen. Philosophy is like Chesterton’s monk who 
suggested to municipal officers who were debating whether or no 
to remove a certain lamp post from the street, “let us first dis- 
cuss the nature of light”. The officers hanged the monk, it is 
said, to the lamp post. Nevertheless the monk was right. In 
the end philosophy too will be found to be right, provided only 
that there is philosophy left on earth, as the menk was not, to be 
right. We need not therefore deem philosophy’s suggestions 
anemic even though they be not wholly practical or prudential. 
It will be found when all is said and done that speculative think- 
ing about practical matters is essential to the truth of our practi- 
cal judgments. Before saying “ let’s do something”, let us be 
very sure that what we wish to do is a wish also to do what is 
right. 

Rev. Gerarp SmiTH, S.J. 
Marquetle University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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TRANSFORMATION OF MAN’S NATURE 
(Annual Association Address) 


HANGES of all kinds are continually taking place in man, 

in the individual as well as in the history of mankind. But 

there is only one transformation of man’s nature, the transfor- 
mation through Christ and in Christ. 

The obvious discrepancy between the title of my address refer- 
ring to one of the greatest and most sublime topics, and the 
shortness of time allotted to such addresses, forces me to restrict 
myself to few genera! remarks. 


The transformation of man’s nature in Christ is not only an 
object of our faith, such as the Holy Trinity, or the presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist. It also manifests itself in a way which 
is accessible to our mind, at least in so far as certain fundamental 
aspects are concerned. 


Certainly in so far as sanctifying grace is concerned, which is 
ingrafted in our soul in baptism, it is something inaccessible to 
the eyes of our mind, something which we only can embrace 
in faith. But in so far as saintliness is concerned, the fruits of 
the Holy Ghost in the person, that which forms the basis of 
inquiry in the process of beatification, we are confronted with 
something which also manifests itself to the eyes of our spirit. 

The virtues which St. Paul calls the fruits of the Holy Ghost 
and which embody a completely new, nay incomparable quality 
with respect to any merely natural morality, are not only related 
to the supernatural world by the inscrutable mystery of grace 
which is at their very basis, but in so far as they also presuppose 
a knowledge of Christ and a response to Him, and this conscious 
connection with the supernatural world, is accessible to philo- 
sophical analysis. They presuppose the Revelation of Christ, 
the self-revelation of God in Christ, the Epiphany of God in the 
Sacred Humanity of Christ. True humility as the blissful self- 
humiliation, as the joyful admission that we are nothing by our- 
selves, that we received everything from God, is only possible as 
a response to God, as revealed in Christ, and so is meekness, so is 
purity, so is holy patience, and above all charity. 


Whereas the principle of divine life granted to man in baptism, 
is an unmerited, pure gift, the transformation of the nature of 
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man cannot actualize itself without man’s cooperation. As St. 
Augustine says: “ Qui te fecit sine te, non te justificat sine te”. 
“ He who created thee without thee, will not justify thee without 
thee”. As minimal as our contribution is, compared with the 
work achieved by Christ in our soul, as great and overwhelming 
is this contribution, compared with any other human activity. 

And this, our cooperation, is something which is obviously not 
hidden and inaccessible to our mind. As new as the morality of 
& saint is, with respect to mere natural morality, the path leading 
to it as far as our cooperation is concerned implies our knowl- 
edge, our will, our heart; in one word, all our natural spiritual 
faculties: 


Here I quote Cardinal Newman 


. .. it is the very triumph of His grace, that He enters into the heart 
of man, and persuades it, and prevails with it, while He changes it. 
He violates in nothing that original constitution of mind which He 
gave to man: He treats him as man; He leaves him the liberty of 
acting this way or that; He appeals to all his powers and faculties, to 
his reason, to his prudence, to his moral sense, to his conscience: He 
rouses his fears as well as his love; He instructs him in the depravity 
of sin, as well as in the mercy of God... . 

[Newman, Discourses to Mixed Cong., pp. 71-72] 


In order to be transformed into Christ, we must know Christ, 
our mind must be captivated by His sacred Humanity, our intel- 
lect enlightened by His words, our heart must be affected by His 
infinite beauty, our love must be engendered by His Infinite 
Sanctity, our free will must be directed toward His command- 
ments. Our conscious life, our experienced personal life, a 
conscious I-Thou communion with Christ is included; as con- 
scious personal beings, we are called to this cooperation which is 
indispensable for our transformation into Christ. 

I stress this fact for two reasons: Firstly because the nature 
of our cooperation in the process of transformation, implying our 
natural spiritual faculties, alone justifies and renders possible a 
philosophical analysis of this topic. It is concerning this coop- 
eration that a vast field is open to philosophical investigation. 
I am referring to questions such as: What is the intentional 
object of our knowledge, will and love in this cooperation? What 
kind of motivation is required in all these acts implied in our 
cooperation? 
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The second reason for my stressing this fact is that but too 
easily one does not do full justice to the personal character of 
man. 

With respect to this second reason, let me make the following 
points: 

Firstly, we must beware of a wrong concept of objectivity, 
conducive to a misinterpretation of the entire sphere of con- 
sciousness, as being something merely psychological, and opposed 
to the metaphysical sphere. But why should something which 
does not presuppose a person and refers to an impersonal being, 
have more of a metaphysical character than that which is con- 
nected with a person? Certainly the metaphysicians who share 
this approach will admit that the person ranks ontologically 
higher than any impersonal being, and that God is the Absolute 
Person. 

This prejudice is based on a confusion. Spiritual meaningful 
acts of the person such as knowing, willing, loving, rejoicing, are 
treated in a manner which is adequate for mere semblances, and 
illusions, which only exist for our mind. Obviously these acts 
are not only realities for the mind of the person, but full objec- 
tive realities, as actualizations and manifestations of a person. 
They are real, conscious entities, as far remote from any merely 
“ psychological ” reality as any movement in the material world, 
or any physiological process. Certainly they also have their 
psychological side, in the specific sense of the word, but they are 
above all personal acts. And if they are not less objective reali- 
ties, than any movement in the material world, they rank incom- 
parably higher than such a movement, since they belong to the 
spiritual sphere. 

It is of the utmost interest from a metaphysical point of view, 
that we free ourselves from an approach in which impersonal 
beings, relations and principles function as a silent causa ez- 
emplaris for objectivity and metaphysical seriousness. If we do 
not overcome this approach we are in danger of never grasping 
the real and specific nature of these acts. Either one interprets 
them as something merely subjective, as something secondary 
from the metaphysical point of view, or, in the attempt to save 
their objectivity and metaphysical seriousness, one falsifies their 
nature in seeing them in the light of movements and tensions as 
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found in the impersonal world. It is the danger of overlooking 
their plenitude, their ontologically superior character, indissolu- 
bly connected with their character as conscious entities. It is the 
danger of falling in an analogous error as the one of Freud, when 
he interprets love as a sublimated sexual instinct. In both cases, 
something metaphysically inferior is made the causa exemplaris 
of something superior, and in both cases, the data immediately 
given in experience are disregarded and treated as a mere sub- 
jective psychological aspect. The sphere of consciousness is 
treated as if it were as such something dubious, and not valid 
for metaphysical knowledge. Real acts of the person, such as 
knowledge, will and love are in no way mere “ objects” of our 
consciousness, but conscious activities, objective realities, which 
do in no way lose their character of being objective, valid reali- 
ties because of their ontological superiority with respect to move- 
ments, that is to say, by their character of consciousness. 

Because mere subjectivity presupposes a person, we cannot call 
subjective in the pejorative sense, the person himself and the acts 
which form the essential part of his life as a person. Because 
there exist many insignificant, transitory conscious states in man, 
we cannot overlook the tremendous objective reality of an act of 
will, of contrition, of holy joy, and believe that we have to turn 
to something different than the conscious sphere of man, in order 
to find the deeper objective realm. 

Certainly, there is a stratum of objective reality in the human 
person which has to be distinguished from the consciously experi- 
enced sphere. 

We can sometimes oppose the nature of man, his faculties, 
such as knowledge, will, love, as being created by God, to all that 
in man which is man’s own work, such as free decisions, responses 
and so on. 

These faculties have then an obvious superiority as far as 
objectivity and full metaphysical reality are concerned. This 
deeper stratum in man is still more clearly disclosed when we 
think that a saint, in his love for a mean and wicked man, pierces 
through the sphere of conscious acts, which this man accom- 
plishes, we would say, through all that which this man made out 
of himself, to the objective metaphysical situation in which this 
man stands, whether he knows it or not: his being ordered to 
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God, destined for an eternal union with Him, endowed with an 
immortal soul. 

In doing so, the saint looks at a deeper objective stratum than 
the one which conscious experiences as such represent. Even in 
speaking of the moral value of an act, we refer to something 
which although inhering in this conscious act, is not as such 
experienced in the accomplishment of this act. 

But, on the other hand, moral values can only come into exist- 
ence as properties of conscious acts, even though these properties 
are not consciously experienced in the accomplishment of these 
acts. And if we oppose the nature of man as made by God, as 
the deeper metaphysical stratum in man, to that which is, so to 
speak, man’s own work, we must not forget that this deeper 
stratum is completely ordered toward conscious acts. Moral 
goodness depends upon the quality and the right direction of 
conscious acts, and even the transformation in Christ presupposes 
these acts, on the one hand, and implies them, on the other. This 
ontologically deeper stratum so rauch finds its fulfillment in the 
conscious use of these faculties in the right direction, that a fail- 
ure in this respect affects man’s very raison d’etre. Thus our 
Lord says of Judas: “ It were better for him if that man had not 
been born”. And when the saint in his love for a mean and 
wicked man pierces through all that which this man makes out 
of himself to his metaphysical situation, we must not overlook 
that he sees him in the light of his supernatural destiny, which 
precisely implies consciousness in its highest fulfillment, and 
unfolds itself in conscious acts as expressed in the words of St. 
Augustine: “ Ecce vacabimus et videbimus; videbimus et amabi- 
mus; amabimus et laudabimus, quod erit in fine sine fine’’ (De 
Civitate Dei, Book XXII). 

Are not the great and decisive realities compared with which 
the entire impersonal world shrinks to something secondary, the 
contrition of a sinner, of which our Lord says: “I say to you, 
there will be joy among the angels of God over one sinner who 
repents” (Luke, XV, 10), or the tears of St. Peter, after his 
denial of Christ, or the act of surrender of a St. Paul at Da- 
mascus, “ Domine, quid me vis facere?”’. Are these not the great 
objective events, written in the Book of life; the contrition of the 
good larron at the Cross, the sublime forgiving of a Saint Steven, 
or the holy joy of a St. Simeon, expressed in the Nunc Dimittis? 
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Shall we consider these great events as something merely psycho- 
logical? Is their character of conscious, experienced acts, a 
reason to oppose to them an unconscious finality, as the deeper 
metaphysical stratum, for instance, an unconscious striving for 
self-perfection which we share with a plant? 

Do we not forget in this tendency of minimizing the con- 
sciously accomplished acts of man as something psychological in 
the pejorative sense the tremendous impact which a sinful human 
act possesses in offending God? Do we not forget that the diso- 
bedience of Adam, which by its very nature could not but be a 
conscious act, whatever may have been its specific content, sepa- 
rated humanity from God? Does our Lord not, in addressing his 
disciples, constantly refer to acts which they are called upon to 
accomplish, and which are conscious, personal realities upon 
which their eternal fate will depend? 

One may object that all these examples are taken from the 
supernatural life, it is holy joy, holy contrition, holy charity and 
so on. Certainly, but it remains characteristic enough that it is 
holy joy, holy contrition, holy love, and that the acts which 
assume such an importance through grace, must already have as 
such a great significance. 

We have to free ourselves from the approach to the person 
which has been rightly termed as “ chosiste ”, i.e. patterned on 
things, as it were, and which does neither sufficiently take into 
account the tremendous gap separating personal and impersonal 
beings, nor the transcendence in man’s nature. 

By that we touch the second decisive inner barrier for a full 
understanding of man’s nature, as a person. As long as we see 
the entire life of man too much in the light of an unfolding of 
his entelechy, as determined by an unconscious teleological move- 
ment, as an immanent striving for perfection, we overlook the 
character of an “ imago Dei” in man, who has been drawn into 
a dialogue with God as a conscious partner, and to whom the 
attaining of his end has been entrusted as a free conscious pur- 
suit? It is not an immanent movement, unconscious or con- 
scious, which is the typical mark or man. Certainly this also is 
to be found in man’s nature, in the physiological sphere as well 
as in the psychical. But the specifically personal character of 
man manifests itself in his capacity to transcend himself. He is 
able to participate in a being in knowledge, and to conform to 
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something important in itself, because of this importance, to 
respond to something having a value, not out of an immanent 
unfolding of an entelechial trend, but for the sake, as it were, of 
the important in itself. 

The type of participation with the objective logos of being, 
which takes place in knowledge, in so far as our intellect con- 
forms itself to the nature of the object, and which again unfolds 
itself in every value response, in which we conform either with 
our will or with our heart to that which is important in itself, is 
one of the deepest features of man’s character as a person. This 
kind of participation is absolutely impossible in any impersonal 
being. 

Somebody may object: It may be true that in so far as the 
conscious experience is concerned, man is able to be motivated 
by values, and to interest himself in a being because of its impor- 
tance in itself. But he precisely is able to do so because by his 
very nature he is ordered toward truth and the good. He has 
to have a susceptibility for values, and thus it is not correct to 
say, that in the value response, he is not unfolding an immanent 
trend of his nature. His nature only differs from the nature of 
other beings, and thus allows this transcendence. But in reality 
this transcending is an immanent movement of the specific 
entelexy of man. 

It must be said: Certainly man has a susceptibility for values, 
as man’s intellect has a susceptibility for the nature of other 
beings. Certainly the possibility of transcending himself must 
be rooted in man’s nature. But to infer from this fact that the 
value response is only an entelechial unfolding, would be as 
erroneous as to pretend that because freedom of will is rooted 
in man’s nature, his free decision must be looked at as an imma- 
nent unfolding of his nature, as caused by his nature. 

The capacity of transcending himself, of conforming to some- 
thing greater than he is and for the sake of this something, does 
not become something immanent because this capacity is rooted 
in man’s nature, or because it has been granted by God to man 
to transcend himself. 

Another problem in connection with the transformation of 
man’s nature has to be considered: if we have to stress the com- 
pletely new splendour and perfume of the virtues of the new 
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creature in Christ, we nevertheless should not forget that all 
natural morality finds its fulfillment in it. The virtues of the 
new creature in Christ are the fulfillment toward which all moral 
goodness hints, and they simultaneously surpass it as something 
not only incomparably higher, but also inimaginably new. As 
important as it is to see the gap separating saintliness and mere 
natural morality, we should not separate them to such an extent 
that we overlook their deep interrelation. As our Lord says: 
I have not come to abolish the law, but to fulfill it. And our 
Lord says of the two main commandments, the love of God and 
of our neighbor, that on them the entire law and the prophets 
depend. 

Already natural moral values, resplend among all other values, 
such as ontological, intellectual, vital values, in their ultimate 
depth and seriousness. We have to do full justice to their unique 
character. The new sound, the incomparable impact with which 
we already are confronted in natural justice, in an unshakeable 
faithfulness, in veracity, in reverence, in an act of compassion, 
must be clearly grasped in order to understand why these values, 
in contradistinction to other natural values, belong to the “ unum 
necessarium ”. 

Whether a man is intelligent or of mediocre intelligence, 
whether he has a great charm or a poor appearance, whether he 
is efficient or not, witty or not, desirable as these values are, 
their absence is not an obstacle for salvation, they play no role 
in the measure with which we shall be judged by God. But all 
moral values are implied though incomparably surpassed in 
sanctity, and moral disvalues form an obstacle for our eternal 
end; they offend God and separate us from Him. Certainly only 
by being transformed into Christ, ‘cum ipso, per ipsum et in 
ipso”, we can attain the similitudo Dei, which implies and sur- 
passes all natural morality. Nevertheless, already every natural 
goodness, the attitude of Socrates, who not only taught but also 
lived, that it is better for man to suffer injustice than to do it, 
the sacrifice of Alceste, the piety and moral strength of Antigone, 
the faithfulness of a Pylades, they all, in their touching beauty 
and depth, are reflections of the infinite goodness of God. 

We have to understand that man’s transcendence manifests 
itself already in his being able and called upon to realize moral 
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values, the moral goodness which can primarily only be at- 
tributed to God and only analogously to man. We cannot under- 
stand the nature of moral values, of the mysterious importance 
in itself which is moral goodness, and its antithesis moral wicked- 
ness, if we look at the moral sphere as a merely human one. 
That moral wickedness is not restricted to man, is clearly re- 
vealed in the fact that Satan, the fallen angel, is the very incar- 
nation of moral wickedness. And all moral goodness of man is 
already a foreshadowing of the similitudo Dei. Christ says: 
“God alone is good ”, and He also says: “ Be ye perfect as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect”. Here our Lord speaks of God 
revealing Himself not only as the one who is (ego sum qui sum), 
but as the one who is Love itself. The being perfect clearly 
refers to this divine goodness which is the very core and source 
of all moral goodness; God’s infinite bounty and mercy. It refers 
to God who is cHarity. To interpret the being perfect as our 
Father in Heaven is perfect, as a sharing in the ontological good- 
ness of God would mean to pervert the words of our Lord into 
the terrible promise of Satan: “ Eritis sicut Dii ”. 


If the absolute ontological perfection is already included in the 
notion of God which is accessible to human reason, if in the Old 
Testament we hear the words: “ ego sum qui sum ”, I am the one 
who is”, the great overwhelming and beatifying message of the 
Gospel implies the revelation of God, being GOODNESS ITSELF, 
CHARITY ITSELF, JUSTICE ITSELF, VERACITY ITSELF, MERCY ITSELF. 


These few remarks may indicate in some way the plenitude 
of problems which a Christian Ethics implies, a Christian ethics 
which is not one among other possible ethics, but THE one true 
complete ethics, to which merely natural ethics is only a prelude. 

And here I may quote the words of the person in whose honor 
we are assembled tonight, words of my dear friend, Jacques 
Maritain: 


There is but one true and complete science . . . of human conduct. 
It is the one which takes into account the essence (of man) as well as 
his state, natural order as well as grace. The great ethics ignorant of 
grace, as rich as they may be in partial truths, are inevitably insuffi- 


cient. [De la Philosophie Chretienne, p. 106] 


Christian ethics has to start from the very reality of the 
morality of the new creature, which is manifested in the saints, 
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and which is embodied in the Liturgy. It has to be centered on 
the one great aspect of the Transformation of man’s nature in 
Christ, which is philosophically accessible. Let me close these 
remarks with a quotation taken from the great Cardinal New- 
man, who, referring to this personally experienced aspect of the 
Transformation into Christ writes: 


Yes, doubtless He draws us “by cords of Adam”, and what are those 
cords, but, as the prophet speaks in the same verse, “the cords”, of 
“the twine of love”? It is the manifestation of the glory of God in 
the Face of Jesus Christ; it is that view of the attributes and perfec- 
tions of Almighty God; it is the beauty of His sanctity, the sweetness 
of His mercy, the brightness of His heaven, the majesty of His law, 
the harmony of His providences, the thrilling music of His voice, which 
is the antagonist of the flesh, and the soul’s champion against the world 
and the devil. “Thou has seduced me, O Lord”, says the prophet, 
“and I was seduced; Thou art stronger than I, and hast prevailed; 
Thou hast thrown Thy net skilfully, and its subtle threads are entwined 
round each affection of my heart, and its meshes have been a power 
of God”, bringing into captivity the whole intellect to the service of 
Christ. [Discourses to Mixed Congregations, pp. 69-70] 


Dietrich Von HILDEBRAND 


Fordham University 
New York City 


THE NATURE OF MAN IN ST. AUGUSTINE'S 
THOUGHT 


Mg ese man is not a body alone nor a soul alone but a being 
composed of both. This indeed, is true, that the soul is 
not the whole man, but the better part of man; the body not the 
whole but the inferior part of man; ...”? 


Saint Augustine time and again insists on the unity of man.? 


1“ |. quoniam homo non est corpus solum, vel anima sola, sed qui ea 
anima constat et corpore. Hoc quidem verum est, quod non totus homo 
sed pars melior hominis anima est; nec totus homo corpus, sed inferior 
hominis pars est ....” De Civitate Dei, Lib. XIII, c. 24, 2. P.L., Vol. 
41, col. 399. Eng. Trans. Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church, The City of God, Bk. XIII, ch. 24. 


2Cf. Cayré, Initiation 4 la philosophie de St. Augustin, notes on the 
unity of man, p. 56. 
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But the exact manner in which he sees this unit, man, can be 
grasped only in his analysis of sense and intellectual knowledge. 
However, as we watch his description and study of man unfold, 
is there not a deeper interest at bottom than just a speculative 
knowledge of a particular nature? Is he not using man to seek 
the meaning of the highest perfection, of the deepest insight into 
reality; man as the embodiment of the transcendental perfections 
of being and the sole point in which intellect may seize these 
perfections. 

Cayré says of the Thomistic construction that it is scientific in 
its methods and principles and that it envisages all under the 
angle of being, taken in its universality. While the construction 
of Saint Augustine is interested in how all is connected with life; 
his philosophy is centered on truth not envisaged as a being en 
sot but in as much as it is possessed by mind. This may be 
true to a degree but does Saint Thomas see being merely as a 
universal or does Saint Augustine fail to seek the absolute, the 
Truth, the Good, and how all things are true and good? It does 
no credit to Saint Augustine to avoid stressing his interest in the 
absolute and unchangeable; his appreciation of transcendental 
notions such as truth, being, goodness and unity. On the other 
hand, his expression of them cannot be sought except in the study 
of man. Considering what has been written it seems scarcely 
necessary to re-examine his study of man’s nature in order to 
evaluate his view of soul and body or his general Platonic theory 
of knowledge and its difficulties but it might be fruitful to show 
that in Saint Augustine’s study of man he is there on his way, 
the only way open to him, to express man as true and good, so to 
express being. Man, then, is the basis of his metaphysical posi- 
tion. What does it give us? 

First, let us study sensation in Saint Augustine. The main 
text on this is the De Musica, Bk. VI.4 

In this study Saint Augustine acknowledges the existence of 
corporal things that can have a character independent of and 
different from the sensing person. For example, drops of water 


3 Cayré, tbid., pp. 21-22. 

4 De Musica, Oeuvres de Saint Augustin VII Dialogues Philosophiques, 
edition Benedictine, Traduction et notes, Bk. VI, F. J. Thonnard, A.A., pp. 
357-479. 
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which fall with a certain rhythm. These corporal bodies are 
necessary for sensation but the rhythm itself in the body is not 
sensation. 

The second step is to consider the rhythm as it is in the sense 
of the one who hears. Sensation is a disposition. It is first a 
disposition of the body and is purely physical. However, it is in 
a living sense organ. At the same time this disposition is felt 
in consciousness due to the attention of the soul and it is felt as 
an agreeable or a disagreeable rhythm. This is an act of the 
soul and, as it were, independent of the cause, the sound. 

Third, you could through memory produce certain rhythms. 
These rhythms then arise from certain activities of the soul. 
This activity can exist without the cause, that is, without the 
sense as now affected by the cause, but not without memory 
which presupposes that they were heard or thought. 

But in sensation there is also a natural judgment of the sense 
when we find pleasure in a certain rhythm or displeasure. 

Thus, Saiat Augustine first admits the reality of a corporeal 
world in saying that sensation is an effect made by bodies on the 
body. Then he says, sensation can be understood as a thing 
heard or an impression undergone by the soul in the body effected 
by the action of other bodies. Then again it can be sensation as 
produced by the soul and especially those activities produced 
flowing from memory. And lastly, it can stand for a judgment 
of approval or disapproval. 

He next goes on to ask which of these rhythmic sensations so 
defined are more excellent. 

Should one say the more durable is more excellent than the 
less durable? As, for example, those of memory which last 
longer than those sensations immediately impressed on us? Yet 
both the sensations of memory and immediate sensations are 
perishable. 

Should one then not classify their excellence according to effect 
and cause? The cause would then be more excellent than the 
effect. But sensation strictly speaking, and memory are of the 
soul, while the cause, the corporal effect, is of the body. Can 
one say the corporal is more excellent than that which is of the 
soul? Actually, the astounding point is that the body is capable 
of affecting the soul. Saint Augustine sees the soul as vivifying 
and directing the body but that it be affected by passions of the 
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body as being subject to them, is due not to the original relation 
of the soul to the body but to the subjugation of the fallen soul 
to the influences of the body. Thus, the original and also onto- 
logical relation of the soul to body is gne of superiority of the 
soul which vivifies and directs the body. Therefore, all acts of 
soul are more excellent than those of body. Moreover, no actions 
of soul can really result from an action of the body as being 
affected directly in the soul by the body. So the soul is not a 
matter to be worked on by the body. His solution is that the 
body is animated by the soul which acts on the body by Divine 
command.’ Thus corporeal things affect man’s body by pro- 
ducing a change that is favorable or unfavorable to the action 
of the soul. And the soul attentive to its work of direction has 
in it an effect corresponding to the effect on the body which can 
be favorable or unfavorable to the soul’s action. This is sensa- 
tion—a disposition in the soul accompanied by pleasure or pain.® 

And these actions of the soul, vital actions that answer to dis- 
positions in the body are known to the soul. But if the soul’s 
attention is taken up with effects in the body, its whole attention 
is taken up with directing of the body and it cannot be itself 
influenced and directed. Thus the soul in its highest activity is 
directed rather than directing.* And since God has more being 
than the soul, the soul finds its full excellence in being turned and 
directed by God, and it is passive towards this direction. But 
when the soul, through directing the body, has a pleasure or pain 
from dispositions in the body—the soul in reacting on itself is 
passive to its own action. Thus indirectly soul can let itself be 
subject to this pleasure or pain, and then the soul becomes the 
servant of the body, a being that is below it. It is thus that the 
passions can dominate the soul. Though passions in this sense 
are activities of the soul, they, as it were, direct the soul rather 
than the soul directs them. It is the lack of domination that 
results from original sin. 


5Cf. also De Quantitate Animae, cap. 33 Primus Gradus. 

6“Videtur mihi anima sum sentit in corpore, non ab illo aliquid pati, 
sed in ejus passionibus attentius agere, et hoc actionis sive facilis propter 
convenientiam, sive difficilis propter inconvenientiam, non eam latere; 
et hoc totum est quod sentire dicitur.” De Musica, L. VI, c. V, 10. 

7“ Oportet enim animam et regi a superiore, et regere inferiorem. Supe- 
rior illa solus Deus est, inferius illa solum corpus, si ad omnem et totam 
animam intendas.” De Musica, L. VI, c. V, 13. 
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So we see body with its passions and soul with its activities 
which in turn can affect the soul. Thus sensation is passive both 
to its own acts and to a superior spiritual substance. However, 
these activities of the soul arise from attention to its direction of 
body and these activities are in a sense models of, or respond to 
what is happening in the body. 


To return, then, to our classification. Those rhythms are most 
excellent that are from the activity of the soul. But of these 
activities the most excellent are those through which the others 
are judged, that is, the last stage of sensation in which there is 
a natural judgment. The natural judgment seems to imply some- 
thing lasting, stable and positive in that man stands ready to 
accept or reject the rhythms presented to him. Also it is accord- 
ing to these judgments that he produces rhythms and the rhythms 
heard are subject to these judgments. Thus all spontaneous 
judgments seem to imply a firmer judgment and this is most 
evident in the production of rhythms. Thus, Saint Augustine 
holds spontaneous appreciation in man implies a judgment of 
reason. In fact one is implied in the other for it is the same 
soul that is active in the movement of suitableness or unsuitable- 
ness or is active in judging of the rectitude or non-rectitude of 
the suitableness. This judgment of rectitude is properly the 
judgment. It implies the understanding of equality or harmony, 
or harmony itself, the unchangeable, immutable, eternal harmony 
or order. Actually we cannot find this firm judgment in corpo- 
real forms; they are not strictly equal; they change and they 
pass away. Where then is found this exact harmony that is 
unchanging? These rules that are eternal? Who can communi- 
cate to the soul something unchanging and eternal except He who 
is eternal and immutable or God? 

What we must note is that the soul itself is considered chang- 
ing in that it sometimes considers this immutable equality and 
sometimes does not. And he says of the soul: 


Cum enim anima per seipsam nihil sit; non enim aliter esset com- 
mutabilis, et pateretur defectum ab essentia: cum ergo ipsa per se nihil 
sit quidquid autem illi esse est, a Deo sit: in ordine suo manens, ipsius 
Dei praesentia vegetatur in mente atque conscientia. Itaque hoc 
bonum habet intimum.® 


8 Op. cit., De Musica, L. VI, c. XIII, 40. 
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In itself the soul is superior to the body for in it resides the 
firm judgment. Yet body is not evil in itself. It is a creature 
of God.*® It has its own harmony and beauty though it possesses 
it in a weak fashion. And the superiority of the soul is degraded 
aot in recognizing this beauty and harmony but in not judging 
it according to the highest harmony and so loving this higher and 
finding its pleasure in it. The lower is not to be enjoyed but 
only to be used. 

On finishing the De Musica we certainly see Saint Augustine 
affirming the unity of man, the reality and goodness of the body. 
He does, of course, strongly note the superiority of the soul but 
it is not a Platonic soul as a prisoner in the body, rather it is a 
director of the body in that it uses the body to gain an insight 
to that which will ennoble it. It is subject to the body and is a 
prisoner only through original sin. He seems to indicate that 
it is natural for a soul to be in a body for the soul is the body’s 
principle of life and organization. However, the two are distinct 
in that sensation is an act of the soul, not an act of the com- 
posite. The soul suffers no action from the body. Soul itself 
produces its act of sensation paying attention to what disposi- 
tions go on in the body. So soul in conjunction with body can 
define man. “ It is a certain substance participating in reason, 
fitted to the ruling of the body.” (‘esse substantia quaedam 
rationis particeps, regendo corpori accommodata.”’) 1° 

Yet if the soul neglecting mind or reason in which it partici- 
pates is taken up with the fine points of the knowledge of sensible 
things—as the science of the discriminating tastes of old wines— 
the soul is debased. The soul in itself is superior to the body 
and sense knowledge. Man is composed from body and soul. 
The body is composed of the four elements but the soul in itself 
is a simple substance with its own nature." 

Now although Saint Augustine would contend that animals 
have souls, he maintains they are irrational ones and such souls 


® Op. cit., De Musica, VI, c. XIV, 46. 

10 Op. cit., De Quantitate Animae, cap. 13. 

11 Op. cit., De Quantitate Animae, cap. 1. “Si, cum quaeritur ex quibus 
sit homo compositus, respondere possum; ex anima et ex corpore si quaeras, 
ad illa elementa quattuor recurram: de anima vere quaerenti tibi, cum 
simplex quiddam et propriae substantiae videatur esse, non aliter hac re an 
ac si quaeras, ut dictum est, unde sit terra.” 
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he sees in closer union with bodies. This union offers and 
renders impossible any activity higher than sense activity. Ani- 
mals experience only a passion of the body which is not hid from 
the soul but without any true judgment of rectitude, and it seems 
it is this too close union that makes any such judgment a purely 
spiritual judgment, impossible.'* For example, animals discern 
things hot and cold or distinguish between odors or between what 
is helpful or harmful to the body. They accept or reject, how- 
ever, without reason or any form of reasoning, and so they do not 
come to a sight or understanding which is intellectual knowledge. 

Man’s soul has not only sense knowledge with its implied judg- 
ment of rectitude but his soul can even withdraw from sense 
knowledge and look within itself. 

In what consists this rising or withdrawal from sense knowl- 
edge, this tending to what seems to be the proper life of the soul? 
First, we may discern it in memory, that is, in the power to 
revert to a sign of innumerable things that are kept in mind. 
On these memories with their accompanying signs are based the 
art of doing things and also the use of language. Also upon these 
instances as remembered man can reason and generalize and 


gradually build the arts. 

However, in this knowledge we see man still turned toward the 
universe and such knowledge to some extent is common to all 
men. The essential character of man as man is grasped only 
when we appreciate the essential that is implied in such knowl- 
edge. As Augustine says in the De Trinitate: 


Let us see where lies, at is were, the boundary line between the outer 
and inner man. For whatever we have in the mind common with the 
beasts this much is rightly said to belong to the outer man.13 


12 Op. cit., De Quantitate Animae, cap. 26. “... Si omnes sensus est 
cum passio corporis per seipsam non latet animam... .” 

“Humana vero anima per rationem atque scientiam, de quibus agimus 
quod sunt ista longe praestantiora sensibus, suspendet se a corpore quantum 
potest, et ea quae intus est libentius fruitur voluptate ....” De Quanti- 
tate Animae, cap. 28. 

13 Qn the Trinity, Bk. XII, c. 1. The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
Vol. III. “.. . age nunc, videamus ubi sit q-asi quoddam hominis exterio- 
ris interiorisque confinium. Quidquid enim habemus in animo commune 
cum pecore, recte adhuc dicitur ad exteriorem hominem pertinere.” De 
Trinitate, L. 12, c.1. P.L.T., XLII, col. 997. 
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Now beasts perceive corporeal things through the senses, fix 
them in memory, recall them, seek after the suitable and shun 
the inconvenient.'* 

Man excels the beast in laying hold upon this data, in deliber- 
ately committing it to memory and in impressing this knowledge 
by recollection and conception upon the mind. Man also forms 
conceptions of what is given by memory and so fixes the concepts 
in thought. He makes combinations and examines in what way 
things like the true are distinguished from what are really true.® 
This may be done just with respect to corporeal things. But 
these acts, though of the natural and corporeal universe, yet 
imply reason and they are typical of man. That is, they imply 
a judgment of these things by a higher norm, by incorporeal and 
eternal reasons, which, since man’s mind is changeable and they 
are unchangeable, must be above the mind. And yet these un- 
changing reasons are in the mind, are present to man, or he could 
not employ them as his measure. Thus corporeal things are seen 
to be judged by a rule that is unchanging. 

Moreover, this rational measure is drawn out of the substance 
ef man’s mind by which he depends upon, and cleaves to, the 
intelligible and unchangeable truth.'® 


Thus the knowledge or science of the corporeal world is not so 
much a speculative understanding of nature as a work or the art 
of applying the eternal reasons while mind as seizing truth is 
found in the inner man contemplating the eternal truth. 

Thus the way of the soul is to turn in on itself acting, that is, 
sensing and knowing or judging of the sensible world. Saint 
Augustine holds in the De Libero Arbitrio*™ that it is evident 


14“ Possunt autem et pecora et sentire per corporis sensus extrinsecus 
corporalia, et ea memoriae fera reminisci, atque in eis appetere conducibilia, 
fugere incommoda.” De Trinitate, L. 12,c. II. P.L.T., XLII, col. 999. 


15Cf. De Trinitate, L. 12, c. II. 


16“Tlilud vero nostrum quod in actione corporalium atque temporalium 
tractandorum ita versatur, ut non sit nobis commune cum pecore, rationale 
quidem est, sed ex illa rationali nostrae mentis substantia qua subhaeremus 
intelligibili atque incommutabili veritati, tanquam ductum et inferioribus 
tractandis gubernandisque deputatum est.” De Trinitate, L. XII, ce. III. 
P.L., XLII, col. 999. 


17 De Libero Arbitrio, VI, Dialogues Philosophiques, Bk. II, III, 7. 
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that one is and this is not evident unless one is living and this 
is not evident unless one understands. So in understanding one 
is certain of his existence. The soul then active, living, intelli- 
gent, comprehends what sense knowledge is. And in this knowl- 
edge in man’s soul, man sees reason implied. The soul does not 
understand itself as reason by any other reality than reason 
itself, that is, by turning back on itself knowing, to seize the 
essence of knowing. But then can we say that man is the norm 
of all reality, himself understood? In other words, is our reason 
as understood the norm of all reality? Can we say that we are 
the norm of our judgments, or do we judge by a norm? 

In the De Magistro 1® Saint Augustine says very clearly that 
man is himself instructed by the interior light of the soul. Bodies 
we have seen are changing and mind itself as our minds, he says 
in the De Libero Arbitrio,!® are changing, but men judge in an 
unchangeable fashion. When we are really taught it is to com- 
prehend or understand something in an unchanging fashion. But 
what is eternal and unchanging, what is superior to soul under- 
standing except that which is implied in its understanding: the 
very necessity of truth and unchanging truth. But this is some- 
thing that measures man’s mind, it is Being or truth itself. He 
gives as examples the laws of number and the law of wisdom. 

But one does not have to take all these individual rules into 
consideration. Shall we not try to seize what is essentially in 
them all? 

Are they not expressions of one and the same truth? What 
seems essential is that mind in them seizes an intelligibility that 
is necessary and that is more excellent than man’s mind because 
it is that by which it judges. And then by an immediate insight 
Saint Augustine says this Truth is God. And yet we must try 
to grasp a little more clearly this intelligibility. 


18 De Magistro, VI, Dialogues Philosophiques, Bk. XII, 40. 


19“ Quam ergo verae atque incommutabiles sunt regulae numerorum 
quorum rationem atque veritatem incommutabiliter atque communiter 
omnibus eam cernentibus, praesto esse dixisti; tam sunt verae atque in- 
commutabiles regulae sapientiae, de quibus pauces nunc singillatim inter- 
rogatur respondisti esse veras atque manifestas, easque omnibus qui haec 
intueri valent, communes ad contemplandum ad esse concedis.” Op. cit., 
De Libero Arbitrio, II, X, 29. 


& 
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There is a résumé of the doctrine of illumination in the Con- 
fessions of Saint Augustine. Guided by God he says that: “I 
entered into my depth. . . . I entered, and with the eyes of my 
soul, such as it was, I saw Your unchangeable Light shining over 
that same eye of my soul, over my mind. . . .” *° 


He says it was not a perceptible light or even a greater light 
than perceptible light. 

In quoting the De Magistro in which Saint Augustine gives the 
first strong definite text on illumination, Gilson says that the 
philosopher receives from faith that Christ is our one master and 
makes us understand that “ The Word is the interior Master.” *2 
This raises the question as to whether there is any eternal, neces- 
sary unchanging knowledge except of the theological order. 


Yet just before the passage quoted in the Confessions above, 
Augustine says he found in the books of the Platonists, “ That 
the soul of man, though it gives testimony of the light, yet it is 
not itself the light.” So he does not see illumination arising from 
faith as seen and understood when the revelation of Christ was 
made known. Though he does find the teaching of the Platonists 
in accord with the teaching of the Gospel. 


Cayré sees the doctrine of illumination given in the De Magistro 
as not a theological doctrine but one that Augustine uses as 


22 


“entirely rational.” It certainly is fundamentally rational 
though its full development may demand more. This foundation 
is made possible in the relation of soul and body as indicated 
above. The soul sufficiently independent of the body, could con- 
tempiate itself and have a sight of the light of truth. It can turn 
on itself knowing and size the distinction between intellectual 
and sense knowledge. In the fallen state it needs grace to give 
it the strength not to be taken up with the passions of the body 
and to have the strength to contemplate Truth, but its nature, at 
least, is made independent to allow for the contemplation of itself 
as reason and this implies knowledge of something above. Cer- 
tainly Saint Augustine throughout his work stresses the necessity 
of moral rectitude for man to be an interior, thinking man 


20 Confessions, trans. by Sheed, Bk. VII, c. X. 
21 Etienne Gilson, Introduction 4 l'étude de Saint Augustin, p. 99. 
22 F. Cayré, Initiation a la philosophie de St. Augustin, p. 222. 
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desirous of contemplating the truth. And certainly the man of 
faith considering revelation and desiring to be a metaphysician 
to understand the revelation better would be in the ideal condi- 
tion to maintain himself as a thinker, and not be overcome by 
the pleasures of the senses. 


However, that does not prejudice the fact that illumination by 
which we seize the truth is, at least, in its first, general principle 
as intellectual knowledge, natural and not supernatural in its 
nature; though the steady development of mind as reason con- 
templating truth is not without the need of revelation and grace. 

But to return to our main point. What is it in man’s intel- 
lectual knowledge that Saint Augustine sees as the Unchanging 
Truth? For it is in grasping what and how he means this that 
we grasp his fundamental, metaphysical position. If we take the 
various propositions in the De Libero Arbitrio, there is some diffi- 
culty in establishing what is the essential character of eternal 
truth, as truth. 

Actually the truth Saint Augustine is stressing seems to be a 
truth in some sense independent in its intelligibility of the uni- 
verse and the kinds of being in it. It is somehow truth as truth, 
something absolutely considered that could just as well be said 
of God as of things or of any being. 

There is perhaps another approach that will illustrate this for 
us given in an earlier dialogue of the De Immortalitate Animae. 
But, first of all, let us note that there is a very close connection 
in Saint Augustine between truth and being. We always come 
upon truth prior to the notion of being or in other words, we 
understand being in terms of truth. 

Now, if we take being to connote to be we find in Saint Augus- 
tine the division, “to be,” “to live,” and “to understand” as 
dividing the kinds of things. These words have a dynamic sense 
with a stress on the middle one, that of life. “To be” means 
the non-living but yet “to be” there. “ To understand ” is not 
only to be but to be living also to be living in the highest sense 
of life. 

So, “to understand” takes in all three and actually it is 
through our state of actual-living-understanding, that we ap- 
preciate the other grades of being. For he finds absolute certi- 
tudes in knowledge even in the acts of deceptive knowledge. 
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For if I am deceived, I am. For he who is not, cannot be deceived; 
and if I am deceived, by the same token I am.... Neither am I 
deceived in knowing that I know. And when I love these two things, 
I add to them a third, my love which is of equal amount.23 


So I knowing, am, and what I know, I know and I love, and this 
act is existing in its understanding and loving, and this act is 
true and real. It is knowledge by an inner sense, or by illumi- 
nation. It is intellectual knowledge. This act of knowing, 
loving is the very life of the soul. Soul is defined by life. This 
is its essence. 

In the De Immortalitate Animae, Saint Augustine poses clearly 
the identification of the soul with life, the life or the act of under- 
standing, which act is true and contains as an act of understand- 
ing the aspect of the truth with something in it transcending the 
soul. 

It seems to me he is saying that science which is truth or intel- 
ligibility existing, cannot be except in what lives because the very 
act of understanding is to live intellectually. 

Moreover, if this truth or science is eternal and unchanging the 
understanding which is its very intelligibility actually living, 
exists eternally. Truth cannot be taken from that in which it 
exists because it is the understanding of something existing in 
the act of understanding. 

Or the soul existing—understanding, understands eternal truth 
and this is all one. In other words all knowledge is our expres- 
sion of eternal truth. Or implicit in all understanding is some 
principle of being, so some eternal truth. And the act of under- 
standing in mind as understanding, is the very life of mind and 
mind is life. 

Mind will always live because its life is the expression of what 
is eternal and unchanging. 


23“ Si enim fallor, sum, nam, qui non est, utique nec falli potest: ac per 
hoc sum, si fallor. Quia ergo sum si fallor, quomodo esse me fallor, 
quando certum est me esse, si fallor? Quia igitur essem qui fallerer, etiam 
si fallerer, procul dubio in eo quod me novi esse, non fallor. Consequens 
est autem, ut etiam in eo quod me novi nosse, non fallor. Sicut enim novi 
me esse, ita novi etiam hoc ipsum, nosse me. Eaque duo cum amo eundem 
quoque amorem quiddam tertium, nec imparis aestimationis, eis quas novi 
rebus adjungo, neque enim fallor amore me, cum in his quae amo non 
fallor: quamquam etsi illa falsa essent, falsa me amare verum esset.” De 
Civitate Dei, L. XII, ce. XXVI, vol. 41, col. 340. 
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If the eternal truths are expressing the very principles of being 
they must always be, and be unchangeable since they are under- 
stood in mind, and mind is mind as being the understanding of 
these principles. And so mind is eternal and unchanging as the 
principles of being. 

To make this a little more concrete, is not Saint Augustine 
seeing the cogito, the I, intellectually understanding as the exist- 
ence of the intellect or soul as intellect? This cogito expresses 
the soul’s being; and the soul knowing itself, knows itself as a 
life of understanding. And in all intellectual understanding one 
sees implicit in it the very principles of being itself—such as the 
principle of identity; and he practically identifies the soul in its 
highest point with its act of understanding. He sees this princi- 
ple in terms of truth but also sees that the life of the soul, in its 
very essence, is understanding, is this truth lived. He sees it 
thus as an expression of the being of the soul. In this way the 
principle of identity, or any principle of being, though one might 
tend to see it as merely like one of the mathematical judgments 
apart from existence, is seen by Saint Augustine as the very ex- 
pression of the being of the soul, though that being is understood 
in terms of understanding and so of truth. To be in man is pri- 
marily to understand. 

His contemplation then of truth per se seems to be a seizing of 
the transcendental notion of being in terms of truth and its ex- 
pression in first principles. But it is a contemplation of truth 
per se because it is the very principle itself that is seized and not 
a nature that embodies it. Natures with their variety are not 
placed intrinsically in the very meaning of eternal truth. Eter- 
nal truths seem to have a meaning, as principles of being, inde- 
pendent of natures whether it be those of creatures or that of the 
Creator. Yet as laws of being they bespeak rather Being itself, 
eternal, unchangeable than those beings that are judged by them 
or are according to those principles. 

On the one hand there seems to be the Being of God which we 
do not see as it is, that is, we do not see His nature as it embodies 
the laws of being. On the other hand, things as created, are 
natures, but until we seize the laws of being in this intelligibility 
we do not understand created beings as being. Illumination 
seems to have to do with the intelligibility of the principles per se 
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which with regard to creatures are seen as their norm, while in 
reference to God, He is seen as their foundation. In neither 
respect does there seem to be absolute identity between the prin- 
ciple and the being in question. The sensible world in just being 
there is not incorporated into the intelligibility of the transcen- 
dental principles. The Divine Nature, as nature, transcends the 
intelligibility of the principles of being which maintain a certain 
autonomous intelligibility or truth per se. 

This duality is evident in Saint Augustine’s analysis of knowl- 
edge in the soul. The very act of understanding which defines 
its life is understanding truth per se or the very principles of 
being. But at the very moment that we find this act or define 
the life of the soul, the principles bespeak something that is 
above the soul. Thus at one and the same time, what defines 
soul is also its norm or what measures it, a norm of which it is 
not the source. Moreover, as the very life of soul is defined in 
terms of knowledge, the ontological duality is also one of the 
order of knowlecge—or rather these orders are not distinct. 
Illumination is thus of both these orders. Saint Augustine seems 
to express this when he says that mind is the subject with truth 
in it, or mind is in truth as the subject ** but either way mind is 
as eternal and unchanging as reason, this is in as much as it par- 
ticipates in eternal truth. 

The eternal truths that are true of all being are actually 
founded not in a particular nature, but in the very source of 
Being or God. Thus eternal truths are above man and God is 
seen as the source of illumination. And illumination not only 
establishes the power of mind but mind as a life of understand- 
ing; it makes a soul to be what it is. Its very nature results 
from illumination. 

This position certainly marks the soul as a being dependent on 
God, God not seen in terms of existence but as the foundation 
of eternal truth. The eternal truths themselves are a sort of 
autonomous intelligibility, or truth per se, which in spite of the 
very existential definition of the soul as life, are yet apart from 
all existence. For the soul’s existence is my existence and the 


24“ Quare ista conjunctio intuentis animi, et ejus veri quod intuetur, aut 
ita est, sit subjectum sit animus, verum autem illud in subjecto; aut contra 
subjectum verum, et in subjecto aniznus; aut utrumque substantia.” De 
Immortalitate Animae, Librum Unus, C. VI-11. P.L., vol. 32, col. 1026. 
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eternal truths express a law that is common. Neither do they 
express the existing corporeal universe but only its norm, nor 
lastly do eternal truths express God’s existence in itself though 
for their foundation they demand the existence of that which is 
Truth itself. 

Some might term this an existentialist position. It is and it is 
not. It is not exactly essentialist or a philosophy of essence 
since the strict notion of essence as nature is not considered. 
Rather in place of an essence, one is speaking primarily of a law, 
a necessity and order, a unity, a harmony that is the law of any 
nature. As a law of any existence, that as an existent is con- 
sidered so particular as to be exterior to the necessity of this law, 
existence is not expressed in its intelligibility ; and so the position 
might be termed essentialist. But one must be careful of this 
term for Saint Augustine is not speaking of concepts of natures 
nor still less of the lear and distinct ideas of Descartes and, so, 
of essence in either of those meanings. 

What one has, it seems, is a transcendental principle seized in 
terms of truth as prior to being. The necessity of being as true 
replaces the necessity of ens arising from existence. What has 
not the character of the true, then in a sense, is not, although 
it is there in an unexplained way. Truth is not the conformity 
of mind to being, to what is, but it is the norm of what is in as 
much as it can be or be intelligible. But what is, seems, in some 
sense, outside the true in an unexplained fashion. Existence is 
rather accidental to the principle as true. 


And this is true not only of the corporeal world but even of the 
spiritual as we see it in the soul. We have pointed out above the 
duality that a study of illumination reveals in the soul itself. 

Thus, the study of the nature of man analyzed through sense 
and intellectual knowledge reveals a conception of a transcen- 
dental notion that gives rise to a fundamental ontological 
duality. 

Thus as we look at the embodiment of the principles in the 
various grades of being, or rather as we view being as ruled or 
measured by the norms of being we behold different degrees of 
truth or perfection, or what might be termed different degrees of 
participation. We might tend to view these degrees as analogi- 
cally alike but the problem facing us is whether participation in 
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truth per se can be without a participation by composition in 
which one element is, in some fashion, exterior to the other. This 
poses a more fundamental duality in man as an existent, than 
even that of soul and body. 
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ST. THOMAS AND THE NATURE OF MAN 


in charitate perpetua 
dilexi te; et ideo 
attraxi te. Jer. 31, 3. 


I. Tue Morat MAN IN ARISTOTLE 


1. One need not be unduly rash to predict that the absolutely 
final interpretation of the Nicomachean Ethics is not yet in sight. 
For the Ethics deals with the end of man. * And Aristotle himself 
shows a curious irresolution and unease about the end of man. 
Is there one end of man? Or are there two? 

In the opening chapters of the First Book we set out resolutely 
to find the one end of the architectonic virtue of political wisdom. 
“Tf there be only one final end,” we say, “ this will be what we 
are seeking, and if there are more than one, the most final of 
these.”! We are given to understand that this is a life with 
certain qualities, and that we ought to call this life happiness. 
The whole tenor of the First Book leads us to say—and are we 
not still saying it?—that the end of man is that happiness which 
is the complete life of virtue.” 

In the Sixth Book of the Ethics we turn to the problem of the 
mark,’ the scope, and the end of virtue. 


1#.N. I, 7, 1098a28-30. The text followed is Bywater, Aristotelis Ethica 
Nicomachea, Oxford, 1890. Unless otherwise noted the translation is the 
Oxford Translation from McKeon, The Basic Works of Aristotle, New 
York, 1941. 

2 EN. I, 7, 1098a16-18, cf. I, 10, 1101a14-16. 

3 E.N. VI, 1, 1138b18-25. 
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For the solution of this problem we consider the hierarchy of 
intellectual virtues. In the course of such solution we are told 
rather plainly that the life of moral virtue owes its being to pru- 
dence or political wisdom (for they are one).* The objects of 
the moral virtues, and of political wisdom coincide, and the task 
of political wisdom is to order those objects and thus those 
virtues. And we are told with equal plainness that the objects 
of philosophic wisdom have little to do with man. In fact the 
superiority of its object is our best indication that philosophic 
wisdom is the highest of the intellectual virtues.5 “For there 
are other things much more divine in their nature even than man, 
e.g., most conspicuously, the bodies of which the heavens are 
framed.”® But however exalted the object of an intellectual 
virtue may be, it is a virtue still. Therefore we expect Aristotle 
to conclude in such wise that the common character of these two 
wisdoms is explained, and we expect these virtues to be reduced 
to that ordered unity which the First Book seemed both to pre- 
suppose and to promise. 

Everyone knows what happens in the Tenth Book. Far from 
a reduction to unity we have a rather surprising duality. With 
little advance warning we have two lives, two happinesses, and 
we seem to have two ends for man. Aristotle’s personal and con- 
tagious enthusiasm for the contemplative life, the sublimity and 
inspirational quality of his texts should not obscure this duality 
for us. He did not attempt to conceal it. Of the contemplative 
life, he says: 

But such a life would be too high for man; for it is not in so far as 


he is man that he will live so, but in so far as something divine is pres- 
ent in him; and by so much as this is superior to our composite nature 


4E.N. VI, 8, 1141b23-24. On this difficult sentence cf. J. A. Stewart, 
Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics, Oxford, 1892, vol. ii, p. 63. 

5 EN. VI, 7, 1141a17-20. 

6 EN. VI, 7, 1141a34-b2. One should compare St. Thomas, Quaestiones 
Disputatae de Veritate, q. 10, a. 7, ad 2m and Summa Theologiae, I, q. 93, 
a. 2, ad 3m. The first of these works will be cited from S. Thomae 
Aquinatis, Quaestiones Disputatae, vol. I, cura . . . R. Spiazzi, O.P., ed. 
VIII revisa, Turin and Rome, 1949. The Summa Theologiae will be cited 
from the Ottawa editicn. For much valuable help with these references 
and in the preparation of this paper I am indebted to my friend and gradu- 
ate assistant, Mr. Samuel J. Kennedy, of Marquette University. 
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is its activity superior to that which is the exercise of the other kind 
of virtue.7 


We have, then, two activities and two kinds of virtue. We 
make no low estimate of either kind: 


. . in a secondary way the life in accordance with the other kind of 
virtue is happy; for the activities in accordance with this befit our 
human estate .... the virtues of our composite nature are human; so 
therefore, are the life and happiness which correspond to these. The 
excellence of the reason is a thing apart... .8 


We were right in saying, therefore, that there are two activi- 
ties, two kinds, two lives of virtue, two happinesses. And we 
could hardly be blamed for saying that there are—in a rather 
surprising contradiction to the First Book—two ends for man. 

2. To be sure one can rightly insist that the end of man in the 
Nicomachean Ethics is not two but one. And one can rightly 
insist that the key to that unity of man’s end is found in the 
closing lines of the Sizth Book.® Such a reading of the Sixth 
Book may champion aid vindicate Aristotle’s greatness as a 
moral philosopher against sundry critics.1° But it does not re- 
move that curious irresolution and unease about the end for man 
so evident in the Tenth Book. What I should like to do now, 


however, is not to point out the fundamental structural and 
philosophic unity of the Ethics, but rather to show that the source 
of Aristotle’s irresolution is actually found in the Sith Book. 
Everyone feels on reading those famous chapters in the Tenth 
Book that Aristotle is dealing with a problem he has not solved 
to his own satisfaction. That may be. But it was, I think, a 


TEN. X, 7, 1177b26-29. Italics added. 


8 EN. X, 8, 1178a9-22. “Excellence” here can be “virtue” or “ happi- 
ness”. I think it is the latter. 

®Cf. especially E.N. VI, 13, 1145a6-11: “... practical wisdom .. . is 
not supreme over philosophic wisdom . . . it does not use it but provides 
for its coming into being .... Further, to maintain its (i.e. practical 
wisdom’s) supremacy would be like saying that the art of politics rules the 
gods because it issues orders about all the affairs of state.” The tendency 
in recent criticism seems to be to divide authorship of the Ethics in prefer- 
ence to accepting this text for what it is: our only key to the difficulties of 
Book Ten. 

10 For examples see J. Leonard, 8.J., Le Bonheur chez Aristote, Brussels, 
1948. By refusing to admit the structural unity of E.N. the late Fr. 
Leonard aligns himself with these critics; see his first chapter pp. 17-44. 
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problem he had created by an explicit and deliberate statement 
about the nature of man. The point of this paper is to see how 
St. Thomas Aquinas avoided that problem of Aristotle, and thus 
learn a bit from St. Thomas Aquinas about the nature of man. 
We must first, however, consider Aristotle’s irresolution about the 
nature of man in the Sixth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. 

3. In order to make his ethics as operative as possible,” in 
order, therefore, to unite the moral «&» (not moral precepts, of 
course, but) the defined virtues to concrete activity, Aristotle 
must also define the moral principle from which these virtues 
proceed. The intellectual virtues are not defined in the Sizth 
Book in order to complete a catalogue. Nor are they defined 
there to give them a category by themselves indifferent to the 
complete activity of the virtuous life. They are defined in the 
Sixth Book to complete the picture, to complete the description 
of the essence, of the virutous life. 

Accordingly before the definitions of the intellectual virtues 
can be undertaken the subject and principle of the moral life 
must be reexamined.’* Therefore, we have a fresh division of 
the parts of the soul, we have a “ refresher” analysis of delibera- 
tion and of choice.4* Without choice there is no virtuous liber- 
ality, temperance, or courage. Of course there is no rationality 
in choice without prudence as the general definition of moral 
virtue had already foretold.1* This is the reason Aristotle must 
reexamine the moral principle from which both the moral and 
intellectual virtues proceed. Choice had already indicated their 
unity, and now in the Sizth Book the “ refresher” analysis of 
choice leads us straight to the principle of that unity. 

We all know, with Aristotle, that choice must always include 
two elements. One is will, desire, or appetite; the other is intel- 
lect, reason, or mind. If I may say so, the fun begins after you 


11 A controlling intention, cf. E.N. I, 3, 1095a5-6: “the end aimed at, is 
not knowledge but action.” 

12Cf. E.N. VI, 1, 1139a1-3: “ Now we have discussed in detail the moral 
virtues; with regard to the others let us express our view as follows, begin- 
ning with some remarks about the soul.” Italics added. 

13 Such is the force of the balance of c. 1 (see previous note) and the 
whole of c. 2, cf. especially 1139a31, “ The origin of action .. . is choice.” 

14 FN. II, 6, 1106b37-1107a2. 
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have decided which of these two—and how and why—has pri- 
ority over the other. Thus, retrospectively, Aristotle’s brief 
statement here, but, I think, his final statement on choice is of 
the utmost importance: “ Choice is either desiring mind or mind- 
ful desire.” 15 

We ought to reflect a bit on this statement. Let us observe 
that Aristotle does mean what he says, says it explicitly, and 
leaves the alternatives open. This is not careless writing; it does 
make a difference which of these two you say. We do not get 
rid of the difficulty, and of the openness of the alternatives by 
saying that he means no more than “ intime circumeunt”, and 
that since man is a rational nature of course choice is rational 
or reasoned desire. 

We cannot say this because Aristotle does not, and because 
Aristotle himself turns this statement about choice into a state- 
ment about man. “Choice is either desiring mind or mindful 
desire,” he says and immediately adds “ and it is this kind of 
principle that man is.” In the moral life, then, man is described 
precisely as desiring mind or mindful desire. Now what is this 
but a refusal to close the openness of those alternatives? 

Surely Aristotle knew that to say ‘desiring mind’ is not the 
same thing as to say ‘ mindful desire’. If, for example, we say 
desiring mind we can find the truth that fulfills the mind and 
thus lead desire thereto. If we say mindful desire perhaps we 
can find the term of the desire and thus perfect the whole. To 
take one alternative over the other does make some difference 
then. But surely Aristotle is here telling us that if he takes 
either alternative over the other he ceases to speak of man. 

But this very irresolution, this leaving open the alternatives 
can have interesting consequences. The desiring mind can still 
as a mind be greatly influenced by the pleasure proper to it.’® 
Pleasure is a good not without rational reference to happiness.** 


15 B.N. VI, 2, 1139b4-5. To point the contrast with mens I have departed 
from O.T. here. This is, of course, the appetitivus intellectus seu appetitus 
intellectivus. A good commentary is Stewart, Notes, ii, pp. 26-28. 

16 Cf. E.N. X, 5, 1176a15-19. It has been noted that precisely at this 
point (1176a19) the dialectic of E.N. is altered. Cf. Stewart, Notes, ii, 
p. 436. 

17 FN. I, 5, 1095b15. 
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Let the desiring mind, then, be fulfilled at once by its greatest 
pleasure and its highest object and we have contemplative ac- 
tivity. But there are desires proper to our composite nature. 
There are virtues directive of choice respecting the objects of 
these desires. And there is a virtue, also a wisdom, fully mind- 
ful (it is the “right reason in things to be done”) of all such 
objects and virtues. There is, then, a mindful desire concerned 
with the objects and virtues proper to our composite nature, 
proper to the human condition of our common political life. 
Thus we have another happiness. In other words the duality of 
happiness in the Tenth Book is both foreshadowed and required 
by the moral man of the Sixth Book, by man who is desiring 
mind or mindful desire. 

Aristotle’s irresolution, therefore, about the end of man is no 
small affair of choosing the purer pleasures of the mind over the 
lesser ones of justice or courage, it is no matter of indecision 
about knowledge and happiness. His refusal to close man into 
one of those alternatives, his determination to leave him open as 
desiring mind or mindful desire produced those very straits (that 
anguish, may we say?) from which his genius seemed to find no 
escape. In quo satis apparet quantam angustiam patiebantur 
hinc inde eorum praeclara ingenia. 

No one is more aware than the author of those “ deep-toned 
lines ” expressing the “ fraternal pity of a truly Christian soul ” 78 
that in the moral life man is both mind and desire, appetite and 
intellect. For St. Thomas Aquinas man in the moral life is the 
principle of his acts; he is intellectual, has free choice (liberum 
arbitrium), and dominion over his acts.!® As in Aristotle, then, 
man the principle of moral activity is indeed a mind, a mens. 


18 The lines are from Contra Gentiles, III, 48; the description is from 
Professor Gilson, v., The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, tr. Downes, New 
York, 1940, p. 469. St. Thomas does not leave those alternatives open; 
commenting on this passage he says, among other things, . . . electio sit 
essentialiter actus appetitus secundum quod dirigitur ab intellectu. Et hoc 
verius est. (Jn VI Ethic. 1. ii, Pirotta n. 1137). What happens to the 
remaining alternative when one is “ more true” may be left for explanation 
by those who identify Aristotelian and Thomistic moral philosophy. 

19 Here I am but paraphrasing the Prologue of S. Th. I-II. Cf. S. Th. 
I, q. 93, a. 9, c. and I-II, q. 29, a. 4, c: Manifestum . . . quod homo est 
maxime mens hominis. 
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And if we are to see how ”° St. Thomas avoided Aristotle’s prob- 
lem and irresolution, how he avoided Aristotle’s type of openness 
for moral man we must see what St. Thomas finds in this mind. 


II. THe MInp or Man In St. THomas AQUINAS 


1. We can be more faithful to St. Thomas Aquinas if we 
rephrase that very last question a bit and ask: Where does St. 
Thomas find this mind? And the answer is: in the human soul. 
And he finds the human soul in the human composite. To be 
sure he is willing to concede that “the body is a jail”, even a 
“source of infection”. But this we owe to the First Lie.”! 


This very concession only underlines the fact that it is no 
detriment to the soul to be united to the body; it is rather for the 
perfection of its nature. It is united for its substantial perfec- 
tion for thus the species humana is complete; and it is united for 
its accidental perfection; that is to say, thanks to the union the 
soul is perfected in intellective cognition which the soul acquires 
from the senses. For this fashion of understanding is natural to 
man.”? 


20It is precisely to this question of “how”, a question of method, that 
this paper is addressed. Since I believe that the method of a moral phi- 
losopher must be always in function of his implicit or explicit metaphysics, 
I believe this is a metaphysical question: What difference does his view 
on man as a dependent being make between St. Thomas and Aristotle on 
the end of man? I am keenly aware of the tentative character of the 
answer. But I have not even attempted to discuss the historical relation- 
ships of the Thomistic mens, nor the intertwining of Augustinian and 
Aristotelian influences. One may consult A. Forest, La structure méta- 
physique du concret selon S. Thomas d’Aquin, Paris, 1931, c. vii; P. Chenu, 
in his Introduction & l'étude de S. Thomas d’Aquin, Paris and Montreal, 
1950, p. 86. n. 1 suggests A. Gardeil, La structure de l’'Gme et Vexpérience 
mystique, Paris, 1927, vol. I, pp. 3-350. I have not been able to consult 
this work. 

21Q. D. de Anima, a. 2, ad 14m: ... non est in detrimentum animae 
quod corpori uniatur; sed hoc est ad perfectionem suae naturae. Sed quod 
corpus sit ei carcer, et eam inficiat, hoc est ex merito praevaricationis 
primae. Cited from vol. ii of the edition noted in n. 6, supra. 

22Q. D. de Anima, a. 1, ad 7m: ... anima unitur corperi et propter 
bonum quod est perfectio substantialis ut scilicet compleatur species 
humana; et propter bonum quod est perfectio accidentalis, ut scilicet per- 
ficiatur in cognitione intellectiva, quam anima ex sensibus acquirit; hic 
enim modus intelligendi est naturalis homini. 
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We are here touching on that fundamental issue—wherein St: 
Thomas was both champion and vigorous reinterpreter of Aris- 
totle **—of whether the soul is the man. And St. Thomas’ 
answer is firm and clear. We cannot say that man in general is 
the soul. For it is of our understanding of man (de ratione 
hominis est) that he be of soul, of flesh, of bone. Nor can we 
say that this soul is this man. We might just possibly allow 
this if the sensitive operation were proper to the soul without the 
body. For then all the operations attributable to man would be 
attributable to the soul alone. But we must remember that 
everything is that which performs its operations. Man, there- 
fore, is that which performs man’s operations. Sensation is an 
operation of the man, but not of the soul alone. Thus, even 
while we grant that sensation is not man’s proper operation, it 
remains true for man in general and for this man that man is not 
the soul alone but a thing composed of soul and body.** 

St. Thomas in this very connection declines a suggestion drawn 
from St. Paul to make the moral man, or “ inward man ” the soul 
alone. He uses Aristotle to show that the principal, or authori- 
tative, part of man is sometimes called man. Sometimes as in 
Aristotle and in truth it is the intellective part which is called 
man. And this is the interior man. But for some, enslaved by 
sensible things, the sensitive powers and the body are the more 
authoritative part. One calls this the outward man.*5 


23 Cf. A. C. Pegis, St. Thomas and the Problem of the Soul in the Thir- 
teenth Century, Toronto, 1934, pp. 168-187, especially p. 179. For some 
later views of Dr. Pegis see “ Nature and Spirit: Some Reflections on the 
Problem of the End of Man” in Proceedings of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, vol. xxiii, Washington, 1949, pp. 62-79. I am 
greatly indebted to the last named work and to some extremely kind per- 
sonal suggestions of Dr. Pegis for the basic inspiration of this paper. But 
I must and do cheerfully retain full credit for its inadequacy and in- 
competence! 

24,8. Th. I, q. 75, a.4,c. Note especially: “.. . illud autem est unaquae- 
que res quod operatur operationes illius rei. Unde illud est homo quod 
operatur operationes hominis ....” It is very interesting that against 
this strong clear statement St. Thomas in the ad 1m apropos of St. Paul, 
II Cor., 4, 16, cites and distinguishes on a text of Aristotle (E.N. IX, 8, 
1168b27-1169a3) which is but a development of the text cited in n. 15, supra. 

25 Jbid. ad Im. Et hoc modo [v. n. 24] aliquando quod est principale in 


homine dicitur homo; aliquando quidem pars intellectiva secundum rei 
veritatem, quae dicitur homo interior; aliquando vero pars sensitiva cum 
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The former of these two is, of course, the center of comparison 
in this paper. But we should note that even while agreeing 
heartily that the intellective part is the true principal or authori- 
tative part St. Thomas reminds us that the composite is such that 
the body, too, can sometimes be looked on as authoritative. On 
the other hand, whether we speak of interior man, or authorita- 
tive part this is our basic position: the “human soul we call 
intellect or mind is a thing incorporeal and subsistent.” 7° 

For St. Thomas, moreover, to speak of the mind of man, in 
however exalted a fashion, is never to forget man as a composite 
of soul and body. Thus in speaking of the crown or summit 
(verter) of the soul we may speak of the superior reason, or we 
may speak of the intellective power in contrast to the sensitive 
power as the summit; *? but whether the summit be intellective 
power or superior reason we must remember: 


Non ... sunt in anima duae formae sed una tantum, quae est eius 
essentia, quia per essentiam suam spiritus est, et per essentiam suam 
forma corporis est, non per aliquid superadditum.28 


Call it soul, then, spirit, intellectual nature, intellect, intellective 
part, or mind, we are speaking of that incorporeal subsistent 
which is the form of the body. The mind of man is, indeed, one. 
But so also is man. 

2. While all those concepts name man and his soul they do not 
do it in the same way. Thus we say that the rational soul is 
both soul and spirit. But it is called soul thanks to what is 
common to it and other souls: it gives life toa body. It is called 
spirit, however, thanks to what is proper to it and to no other 
soul: it has an immaterial intellective power. This is that in 
which the rational creature exceeds other creatures, the intellect 
or mind. This spiritual mind it was which made man in the 
Garden like an angel for all that he had an animal life in what 
concerned the body. And when we look to this same spirit or 
mind we see man (with St. John Damascene) as intellectual, 


corpore secundum aestimationem quorundam, qui solum circa sensibilia 
detinentur. Et hic dicitur homo exterior. St. Thomas’ principale here is 
rendering the term called by the O.T. authoritative. 


26 §. Th. I, q. 75, a. 2, ¢. 
27 Q. D. de Veritate, q. 16, a. 2, ad 3m. 
28 Q. D. de Veritate, q. 16, a. 1, ad 13m. 
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endowed with free choice, and master of his acts. That same 
incorporeal subsistent, the mind of man, is certainly for St. 
Thomas the moral man.*® 

Whether as moral man or as mind he is still intimately related 
to the body. For the mind of man to be one life, one mind, one 
essence—as St. Augustine would say—must have memory, intelli- 
gence, and will. But there is no understanding memory without 
memory properly speaking, and this is in the sensitive powers 
oniy, not in the intellective. And let this mind with its memory 
be moral man. But moral man for his moral decisions requires 
knowledge of first principles. Such knowledge takes its rise from 
the senses. In speaking of mind as moral man, then, we still 
speak of an intellectual nature complemented by the body to 
which it gives being.*° 


To put the dawn of knowledge in the senses is not to forget 
that its noon is not there. To say the mind’s knowledge takes 
its rise from the senses is not to say: ‘“ Whatever the mind knows 
the sense apprehends.” We say it 


because from what the sense apprehends the mind is led to some 
further things . . . . sensible things when understood lead to the intel- 
ligibility of divine things.3! 


29§. Th. I, q. 97, a. 3, c.: . . . anima rationalis et anima est et spiritus. 
Dicitur autem esse anima secundum illud quod est sibi commune et aliis 
animabus quod est vitam corpori dare .. . . Sed spiritus dicitur secundum 
illud quod est proprium sibi et non aliis animabus, quod scilicet habeat 
virtutem intellectivam immaterialem. S. Th. I, q. 93, a. 6, c.: Id autem in 
quo creatura rationalis excedit alias creaturas, est intellectus sive mens. 
S. Th. I, q. 98, a. 2, ad Im: homo in Paradiso fuisset sicut angelus per 
spiritualem mentem, cum tamen haberet vitam animalem quantum ad 
corpus. 

The reference citing St. John Damascene is S. Th. I, q. 93, a. 8, c. and 
see n. 19, supra. 

30 This reference to St. Augustine (but see above n. 20) is to Q. D. de 
Veritate, q. 10, a. 1, ad 5m. For the reference to memory cf. ibid. a. 2, c.: 

. memoria proprie loquendo non est in parte intellectiva sed in sensitiva 
tantum ut Philosophus probat ... ; ¢bid. a. 13, c.: Primorum ... prin- 
cipiorum cognitio a sensibus ortum habet. Q. D. de Anima, a. 1, ad 17m: 
. . . licet esse sit formalissimum . .. tamen etiam maxime communicabile. 
. . . Sie ergo esse animae participat, sed non ita nobiliter sicut anima. Cf. 
also Q. D. de Spir. Creat., a. 2, corp. and ad 3m, 4m, 18m, 19m. 

31 Q. D. de Veritate, q. 10, a. 6, ad 2m. 
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In the same way to put memory properly speaking in the 
sensitive powers does not prevent our finding a deeper memory. 
Memory properly speaking functions thanks to the grasp of this 
now (respiciat quod est praeteritum respectu huius nunc). But 
the name memory can be extended in reference to objects of 
which the mind previously had knowledge, and thus to every 
knowledge not newly received. And this is because the intellect 
not only understands the intelligible, but also understands that 
it understands such intelligible.®? 


Memory, then, must be the power to retain the intelligible 
species after actual consideration. Such species remain in the 
possible intellect, and their ordering is its habitual knowledge 
(harum ordinatio est habitus scientiae). Accordingly, memory 
in the mind is not a power distinct from the possible intellect, 
although it does indicate a diversity of relationship in knowl- 
edge.** But this distinction goes back to the reason why there 
is memory in the mind: it understands itself understanding an 
intelligible of which it had previous knowledge. This two-part 
conclusion, then, is inescapable: in mind memory goes back to 
what is first in knowledge, and in mind memory goes back to 
self-knowledge. 

Now about what is first in knowledge in one sense there can 
be no question: 


Primum autem quod intelligitur‘s nobis secundum statum praesentis 
vitae est quidditas rei materialis quae est nostri intellectus objectum 
ut multoties supra dictum est.34 


But memory goes back to something which is more first than this, 


82 Ibid. a. 2, c., ad “Unde” et “Sed quia.” 

33 Jbid.: . . . species intelligibiles in intellectu possibili remanent post 
actualem considerationem et harum ordinatio est habitus scientiae . . . . haec 
vis qua mens nostra retinere potest species intelligibiles post actualem con- 
siderationem memoria dicitur. Jbid. a. 3, ad lm: ...quamvis memoria, 
prout est in mente, non sit alia potentia ab intellectu possibili distincta ; 
tamen inter intellectum possibilem et memoriam invenitur distinctio secun- 
dum habitudinem ad diversa, ut ex dictis patet. For these dicta (on which 
the balance of this paragraph is based) cf. ibid. aa. 2, 3, ce. 


34 §. Th. I, q. 88, a. 3, c. Translated in A. C. Pegis, The Basic Writings 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, New York, 1945, vol. 1, p. 849. 
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to something which is a principle “ before any species are re- 
ceived from the senses.” *® 

Surely going back to this “more first” is going back pretty 
far, and these questions occur to us: 


a. Since mind is memory and is intellect, and since intellect cannot 
act without an object how can intellect be said to go back beyond 
intellect and mind beyond mind? 

b. Since God is the cause of all being and all knowing, and, thereby, 
not more first but most first of all things are we going to say that the 
mind’s memory includes God? 

c. Of an intellect which needs the phantasm to know and whose 
proper object is a sensible quiddity, how can you even ask the first 
two questions without saying that God is the first thing known by the 
human mind? 


Mind is memory, yes, and memory is intellect. But let us 
recall that we extended memory to include every knowledge not 
newly received. It thus includes every habitual knowledge. Now 
the mind before it abstracts from phantasms has an habitual 
awareness of itself by which it can perceive that it is. We speak 
not of an habitual knowledge of quiddity, but of the mind’s 
having through quiddity an habitual awareness of whether tt is 
(habet habitualiter notitiam de se an sit). The mind cannot so 
understand itself as to grasp itself immediately; but because it 
knows other things it arrives at self-knowledge.** 


St. Thomas puts it more vigorously elsewhere: 


.. our mind knows itself through itself inasmuch as it knows that 
it is. For by the very fact that it perceives itself to act, it perceives 
that it exists; and since it acts through itself it knows through itself 
that it exists.37 


35 Q. D. de Veritate, q. 10, a. 2, ad 5m: ... mens... est sibi praesens, 
et similiter Deus, antequam aliquae species a sensibus accipiantur; et mens 
non dicitur habere vim memorativam ex hoc quod aliquid actu teneat sed 
ex hoc quod est potens tenere. 

36Q. D. de Veritate, q. 10, a. 8, ad Im: ... mens antequam a phan- 
tasmatibus abstrahat, sui notitiam habitualem habet qua possit percipere 
se esse. Cf. ad 6m, ad 9m: ... anima seipsam quodammodo cognoscit 
per essentiam suam. IJbid. corp.: Nullus... percipit se intelligere nisi 
ex hoc quod aliquid intelligit; et ideo pervenit anima ad actualiter percipi- 
endum se esse, per illud quod intelligit, vel sentit. 

87 C. G. III, 46. Translation from Basic Writings, vol. 2, p. 81. 
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Perhaps one feels that St. Thomas is here confusing the subject 
of the intellective potency with the intellective potency itself. 
Such is not the case. For mind, when mind names potency is 
not compared to intellect and will as a subject to its potencies, 
but is compared to them rather as a whole to its parts. We can, 
however, take mind for the essence of soul; we then take mind 
as that from which by nature such potencies proceed.** And here 
we have the force of essence when we say the soul or mind 
seipsam .. . cognoscit per essentiam suam.*® 


We can quite justly call this knowledge memory if we can call 
it habitual knowledge. But we can hardly call this self-knowl- 
edge habitual as the knowledge of geometry is habitual. Here, 
then, we must distinguish. 

We are distinguishing on the knowledge by which a man knows 
that he has a soul. By this knowledge he knows whether his soul 
is (an est). One’s knowledge of this kind is actual when he per- 
forms acts of knowledge.4® But how can we call this same self- 
knowledge habitual? 


St. Thomas’ answer is this: 


The soul sees itself through its essence, i.e. precisely because its 
essence is present to it, it is able to issue into an act of self-knowledge. 
This is like habitual knowledge. He who has the habit from the very 
presence of the habit is able to perceive what the habitual knowl- 
edge includes. But that the soul perceive itself to be and be aware 
(attendat) of what takes place in itself a habit is not required. For 
this there suffices the essence of the soul alone. It is present to the 
mind. For from the soul proceed the acts in which it is actually 
perceived.41 


There is, then, in the mind which is the memory, a knowledge 
of self and soul by presence. It is in this sense that the knowl- 
edge is habitual, not in the sense of mid-way between act and 
potency, for “ the soul is always present to itself in act, and never 


88Q. D. de Veritate, q. 10, a. 1, ad 8m.. And the whole of C. G. III, 46 
may be consulted. In the light of what is said in that chapter apropros of 
quid est and quod est of the soul a comparison of the ad 1m of aa. 6 vs. 7 
of S. Th. I, q. 93 is interesting. Read together these texts show, I think, 
that our problem is one of the interior grasp of esse. 

89 bid. a. 8, ad 9m. Cited supra n. 36. 

40 Jbid. corp., cited in part at end of n. 36. 

41 Jbid. corp. Italics and translation mine. 
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merely in potency or habit.”** For the soul to grasp itself in 
operation is not to apprehend itself immediately. Neither is 
knowing itself by this presence the same as knowing its own 
quiddity. But we can hardly avoid concluding that the mind 
which actually knows the mind or soul by presence knows it, 
however obscurely, in its act of being. 

This being and its presence, of course, are given to man, given 
precisely along with his nature. For this reason we should call 
this obscure knowledge by presence a natural knowledge for 
“knowledge arising from something implanted in us naturally 
is itself natural.” ** But if memory includes a natural knowl- 
edge of the soul by presence, can memory include a natural 
knowledge of God by presence? To put the question in another 
way: since we can say that memory goes back to what is first 
in its knowledge and being, and since God is first in being and 
knowledge does the mind’s memory include God? 

3. First let it be said that such knowledge may be implanted 
in us; but it is not a knowledge of the proposition: God exists, 
although it may be something by which we can arrive at a 
knowledge of the necessity of that proposition. Since we have 
not the vision of God we need demonstration or faith to see that 
God’s being and essence are identified.4* Neither demonstration 
nor faith, of course, can be called a natural knowledge in the 
present sense. Neither can be said to belong to the mind as 
memory in the present sense. If, therefore, mind as memory 
includes God, it will not be God known as distinct from all other 
things, not God known quidditatively even by way of negation.*® 
The question rather is this: when memory in mind goes back to 
what is first in knowledge, and when memory in mind goes back 
to self-knowledge does such memory include the presence of God 
to the mind? 

St. Thomas tells us rather plainly that it does. He says of 
mind in a passage already cited (n. 35) that “ it is itself present 
to itself, and similarly God is, before any species are received 


42C. G. III, 46. 

43 Jbid.: Cognitio quae fit per aliquid naturaliter nobis inditum, est 
naturalis. 

44Q. D. de Veritate, q. 10, a. 12, ad 1m, ad 4m. 

45 Jbid., ad 7m. 
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from the senses.”” God must also be included in that habitual 
knowledge already mentioned for St. Thomas goes on: “ and 
mind is not said to have the power of memory because it helds 
something in act, but because it is able to hold it.” 


He becomes more precise about this. In meeting an objection 
which mentions how infinitely the eternal exceeds the mind he 
speaks of “the memory of God which our mind has.” Of this 
memory he says: 


God is so far known and loved by each as He is present to the mind; 
and His presence in the mind is memory of Him in the mind.46 


We might be tempted to take these beautiful expressions as 
describing, let us say, a presence of God by infused virtue. But 
St. Thomas immediately pursues the point by drawing a contrast 
between such knowledge and our knowledge of material things: 
In the case of the latter memory arises from understanding rather 
than conversely. 

But the contrary happens in the created mind with respect to God. 


By reason of His presence the mind perceives the intellectual light so 
that it is able to understand.47 


We know this intellectual light as that of the agent intellect. 
He is here, then, repeating in terms of memory what he had 
already said in the previous article: that this light of the agent 
intellect comes, as from a first origin, from the separate sub- 
stances, especially from God.*® We realize that in speaking of 
this memory, this presence, this light we are dealing with the 
very nature of the soul of man when we reflect that 


it is impossible that the soul of man be deprived of this light of the 
agent intellect by which both speculative and operative first principles 
become known to us; for this light is of the nature of the soul itself, 


46Q. D. de Veritate, q. 10, a. 7, ad 2m: ... memoriam quam mens 
nostra habet de Deo .. . . Ipse enim Deus . . . ita tantum a mente unius- 
cuiusque intelligitur et amatur quantum menti praesens est; cuius prae- 
sentia in mente ipsius memoria est in mente et sic memoriae quae de ipso 
habetur intelligentia et etiam voluntas sive amor adaequatur. 

47 Jbid.: Res autem materiales non sunt secundum se intelligibiles ... . 
et sic memoria ex intelligentia oritur potius quam e converso; cuius con- 
trarium in mente creata accidit respectu ipsius Dei ex cuius praesentia mens 
intellectuale lumen percipit ut intelligere possit. 

48 Jbid. a. 6, c. Italics added. 
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since through it the soul is intellectual. And of this light the Psalmist 
(iv, 7) speaks: Signatum est super nos lumen vultus tui, Domine® 


We rightly say, therefore, that in the light of that first truth 
which God is we understand and judge all things. We may even 
be said to see in this uncreated truth when, for example, we judge 
of conclusions from those self-evident principles which the light 
of the agent intellect gives us.°° But we do not understand this 
light. We understand by this light.*4 Therefore 


although the divine essence is present to our intellect, it is not united 
to the intellect as an intelligible form which the intellect understands, 
so long as it is not perfected by the light of glory.52 


We can now see why St. Thomas speaks with such perfect ease 
at once of God’s presence to the mind, and the mind’s presence 
to itself, of the presence of both to the mind as memory. For 
mind as memory goes back to what is first in knowledge. And, 
of course, God and the mind itself are first. But mind grasps 
itself as first, as we saw, by understanding that it understands 
and thus, however obscurely, grasps its own being. 

Now St. Thomas makes it quite clear that this is not to grasp 
God’s being. God is in the mind giving it existence, yes. And 
our mind has an intelligibility of its own which goes with its 
mode of being, yes. This is true of it in common with other 
things.5*> When the mind, therefore, grasps itself it is doing what 
it does when it lays hold of being in common (ens quod est 
primum per communitatem). This being is known in the knowl- 
edge of anything for it is in that thing through its essence. This 
being, therefore, does not exceed the proportion of anything. 
God is Being, but the First Being, first in causality. And 


49Q. D. de Veritate, q. 16, a. 3, c. 

50 Q. D. de Veritate, q. 10, a. 11, ad 12m. 

51S. Th. I, q. 88. a. 3, ad 1m. 

52Q. D. de Veritate, q. 10, a. 11, ad 11m. Italics and translation mine. 

53 Jbid. ad 8m: Mens nostra cum intelligibilitate, quam habet ut proprium 
quoddam, et cum aliis communiter habet esse: unde quamvis in ea sit Deus 
non oportet quod semper sit in ea ut forma intelligibilis; sed ut dans esse, 
sicut est in aliis creaturis. Quamvis autem creaturis omnibus communiter 
det esse, tamen cuilibet creaturae dat proprium modum essendi; et sic 
etiam .. . invenitur esse diversimode in diversis, et in unoquoque secundum 
proprium modum eius. 
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the being first in causality exceeds improportionally all other things. 
By the knowledge of no other, then, can it be known sufficiently. 
Hence in this life, in which we understand by species abstracted from 
things, we know being in common sufficiently, but not uncreated 
being.54 


God, then, is present to the mind of man, present giving it that 
light without which there is no being an intellectual nature. But 
this lowest of intellectual natures must know by knowing mate- 
rial things, by abstraction from species. The eternal, immaterial 
God, Himself the highest of intellectual natures, has set man, the 
lowest, in this material, temporal universe. This is why the 
inequality between our mind and temporal things is less than the 
inequality between our mind and God. But it is also the reason 
why there is more equality between the memory our mind has 
of God and actual understanding and love of Him than between 
the memory our mind has of material things and understanding 
and love of them. 

One who dared to put all this briefly might say: the presence 
of God to the mind of man is the very root of his being as an 
intellectual nature. But that presence, however intimate, cannot 
make God the object of man’s knowledge for two reasons: (a) 


man knows being and nature only by abstracting from phan- 
tasms; (b) God’s subsistent existence exceeds the proportion of 
all other natures and beings. 

4. For St. Thomas, then, man is—to use the very apt and very 
profound expression of Dr. Pegis—a mind who remembers God. 


54 Jbid. ad 10m. Italics and translation mine. The complete text: ens 
quod est primum per communitatem, cum sit idem per essentiam rei 
cuilibet nullius proportionem excedit; et ideo in cognitione cuiuslibet rei 
ipsum cognoscitur. Sed ens quod est primum causalitate, excedit impro- 
portionaliter omnes alias res: unde per nullius alterius cognitionem suf- 
ficienter cognosci potest. Et ideo in statu viae, in quo per species a rebus 
abstractas intelligimus, cognoscimus ens commune sufficienter, non autem 
ens increatum. One should contrast with this the affective operation, cf. 
ad 6m. 

55 Q. D. de Veritate, q. 10, a. 7, ad 2m. Cited in part supra n. 46 and cf. 
n. 35. 

56In The Wisdom of Catholicism, New York, 1949, p. xxvii: “Man... 
can verify a famous Augustinian idea: in his most secret self, man is a 
mind who remembers God.” In the text of St. Augustine one comes very 
close to this expression in Confessions, X, xvi (It is I myself who remem- 
ber, I the mind), xvii (If I find Thee without my memory, then do I not 
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For Aristotle moral man is desiring mind or mindful desire. But 
we have not yet fully made the comparison or distinction between 
the two for in the Thomistic mind of man we have not yet con- 
sidered affectivity, will, desire. 

As the things of memory we have considered are present in the 
mind of man so is this affectivity, will, desire: from the first. 
And that desire is in it as an intellectual nature. For that light 
of the agent intellect of which the soul of man cannot be de- 
prived, the very light which makes the soul an intellectual nature, 
is the answer to the question: quis ostendit nobis bona? That 
goods may be shown to us we have the inextinguishable light of 
synderesis.°* 

Here, as before,®* we see that, although man is intellectual 
nature or mind, he is in the complement of his species one being.®® 
For this knowledge is in the soul at its highest; at its highest it 
touches om something proper to the angelic nature: to know 
quickly and without discourse (ut scilicet aliquorum cognitionem 
subito et sine discursu habeat). But, as in speculative so in 
practical matters, man must characteristically still arrive at 
knowledge of the truth by inquiry and by discourse from one 
thing to another. And even in his knowledge of first principles 
veritatem cognoscere non potest nisi a sensu accipiendo. 


retain Thee in my memory. And how shall I find Thee, if I remember 
Thee not?). Pusey’s translation from op. cit. pp. 82 and 84. St. Thomas 
seems a long way from St. Augustine, yet in St. Thomas we have been 
following a kind of adventure of memory, from memory in the sensitive 
power, “ut Philosophus probat,” to intellective memory, to possible intel- 
lect, to habit of science, to presence, to analogical grasp of being. So that 
we may almost say of St. Thomas what Professor Gilson says of St. Augus- 
tine, “se trouve conduit 4 étendre la mémoire, par dela les limites mémes 
de la psychologie, jusqu’A la métaphysique.” Introduction a l'étude de Saint 
Augustin, Paris, 1929, p. 134. 

57 Q. D. de Veritate, q. 16, a.3, c. Immediately after the quotation given 
above (n. 49) St. Thomas adds: quod scilicet nobis bona ostendit; haec 
enim erat responsio ad id quod dixerat: Quis ostendit, etc. 

58 See section 1 of this part of the paper. 


59 Cf. eg., Q. D. de Anima, a. 1, ad 16m: principia essentialia alicuius 
speciei ordinantur non ad esse tantum, sed ad esse huius speciei. Licet 
igitur anima possit per se esse, non tamen potest in complemento suae 
speciei esse sine corpore. 

60 Q. D. de Veritate, q. 16, a. 1, ¢. 
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This knowledge which is human because not quite angelic, may 
sound unstable. It rejoices, however, in a special rectitude of its 
own. In fact, it is a kind of permanent principle making recti- 
tude possible in human works. The reason for this is clear. 
Even of man’s intellectual nature it is true that 


natura in omnibus suis operibus bonum intendit et conservationem 
eorum quae per operationem naturae fiunt.®1 


Man’s intellectual nature is ordered to a good. Synderesis is the 
knowledge which puts that order into the mind of man. 

The duty of synderesis, of course, is not to make the good, 
good, nor the evil, evil. For there is in the affectivity a priority 
over knowledge. At least in this sense there is priority, that 
there are things in the affectivity quorum ratio cognoscendi non 
est in intellectu, sed in affectu. Of such things we cannot say, 
and remain precise, that they are known by reason of their pres- 
ence to the intellect. They are not known, then, as by an im- 
mediate principle “ by their presence which is in the affectivity, 
but by their notion or reason which is in the intellect.” But 
while the immediate principle is the notion or reason the remote 
principle is stili their presence in the affectivity; ut sic etiam 
possit dici quodammodo quod per sui praesentiam cognoscuntur.®* 

We are not now to think that by thus precisely distinguishing 
and relating presence to affectivity and presence to intellect we 
have introduced a multiplication of presence to which the unity 
of the soul is unequal. For “ the intellect and affectivity are not 
to be thought cf as situally distinct in the soul, like sight and 
hearing, which are acts of organs. Therefore that which is in 
the affectivity is also present to the soul understanding.” ® Ina 
soul which can thus understand, in a soul in which there can be 
such a priority and relationship of affectivity and intellect it is 
not difficult to see that if there is to be some rectitude in human 
works there must be a permanent knowledge principle which pre- 
cisely as knowledge resists every evil, and assents to every good. 


61 Jbid. a. 2, c. 
62 Q. D. de Veritate, q. 10, a. 9, ad 1m in contrarium. 
63 Ibid. ad 3m in contrarium. 
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“ And this is synderesis whose task it is to grumble against evil, 
and incline to good.” * 

St. Thomas is speaking of this same priority and relationship 
of affectivity and intellect, I think, when he says elsewhere: 


sicut intellectus ex necessitate inhaeret primis principiis, ita voluntas 
ex necessitate inhaereat ultimo fini, qui est beatitudo; finis enim se 
habet in operativis sicut principium in speculativis, ut dicitur IJ Phys. 
Oportet enim quod illud quod naturaliter alicui ccnvenit et immobili- 
ter, sit fundamentum et principium omnium aliorum; quia natura rei 
est primum in unoquoque, et omnis motus procedit ab aliquo im- 
mobili.65 


This is, of course, saying that the will which is in the mind of 
man orders him to beatitude and God is man’s beatitude. But 


although our intellect is made to see God, it is not made to see Him 
by its natural power, but by the light of glory infused into it.6¢ 


Fortunately for man he is given by his nature the search for 
beatitude. Some will receive from God that greatest gift, the 
vision of His essence. But in a mind which “is made to see 
God ”, in which what is present to affection is present to know]l- 
edge, in a mind which derives the rectitude of its work from a 
completely natural knowledge-response to good and evil, what is 
present to affection is present to intellect. It is not surprising, 
then, to hear that 


64Q. D. de Veritate, q. 16, a. 2, c. Cf. supra n. 61 and note especially: 
Unde et in operibus humanis, ad hoc quod in eis aliqua rectitudo esse 
possit, oportet esse aliquod principium permanens, quod rectitudinem 
immutabilem habeat, ad quod omnia opera examinantur; ita quod illud 
principium permanens omni malo resistat, et omni bono assentiat. 

Et hoc est synderesis cuius officium est remurmurare malo, et inclinare 
ad bonum. 


65S. Th. I, q. 82, a. 1, c. Translation in Basic Writings, vol. 1, p. 778. 
Without the relationship of immediate and remote principle discussed 
above (see nn. 62, 63) this not unique text is extremely difficult to under- 
stand. For finis is a bonum, not a verum. On the other hand if asked 
what is that which is praesens in voluntate it is difficult to see what to 
answer except amor meus, pondus meum! But there is also an answer in 
8S. Th. I, q. 2, a. 1, ad lm. See below. 

66 Q. D. de Veritate, q. 10, a. 11, ad 7m. Since the ed. viii revisa (see 
n. 6) is unintelhgible here due to what appears to be a misprint, I trans- 
late from the “ Editio Sexta Taurinensis”, Turin and Rome, 1931. 
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to know God’s being in a common fashion, in a kind of confusion is 
naturally implanted in us, to the extent, namely, that God is man’s 
beatitude. For man naturally desires beatitude. And what is naturally 
known by man, is naturally desired by man.87 


5. To sum up: the mind of man is his intellectual nature, the 
mind is memory, the mind is intellect, the mind is desire. In all 
these how well indeed may man be called a mind that is a mem- 
ory of God! And the reason for this? Man in his mind is the 
image of God. 

A distinguished theologian of our day has put it well: 

Dieu se révéle incessamment & l|’homme, en imprimant incessament 


en lui son image: et c’est cette opération divine incessante qui con- 
stitue l’-homme.88 


St. Thomas Aquinas put it with equal beauty, greater force: 


Now the intellectual nature imitates God chiefly in this, that God 
understands and loves Himself. Therefore, the image of God may be 
considered in man . . . inasmuch as man possesses a natural aptitude 
for understanding and loving God; and this aptitude is in the very 
nature of the mind which is in all men.®® 


This image, the image found by creation in all men, does not 
extend to the whole composite. For man is the image of God 


67S. Th. I, q. 2, a. 1, ad lm. When we take in aliquo communi, sub 
quadam confusione with cognoscere it seems to me we have here a remark- 
ably compact expression of that obscure awareness from which an explicit 
knowledge of God is always ready to arise. This can remain a most unre- 
flective knowledge (cf. C. G. III, 38) but the obscure awareness is still that 
“something naturally implanted” unde potest [every man] pervenire ad 
cognoscendum Deum esse. Q. D. de Veritate, q. 10, a. 12, ad lm. That 
it is also something from which the moral life begins is shown by the 
remainder of the text cited here in the body of the paper. 

68 P. Henri de Lubac, 8.J., De la connaissance de Dieu, 2d. ed., Paris, 
1948, p. 14. On “se révéle” cf. the important note on pp. 179-180. Its 
concluding lines are in the spirit of the Thomistic texts we have been con- 
sidering: Quelle que soit la voie par laquelle notre esprit s’éléve jusqu’éa 
Dieu, et quelle que soit en ce mouvement son activité propre, il est 
salutaire de nous rappeler que l’initiative vient toujours de Dieu: toujours 
c’est Dieu qui se fait connaitre. 


69 §. Th. I, q. 93, a. 4, c. Translation borrowed from Basic Writings, 
vol. 1, p. 890. 

7 But the order does, cf. C. G. III, 25, “ Adhuc. In omnibus”, espe- 
cially: Est igitur ultimus finis totius hominis, et omnium operationum et 
desideriorum eius, cognoscere primum verum, quod est Deus. 
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in that in which he excels other creatures. But this is the intel- 
lect or mind. 


Sic igitur in homine invenitur Dei similitudo per modum imaginis 
secundum mentem; sed secundum alias partes eius per modum 
vestigii.71 


III. THe Minp or MAN AND DEPENDENT BEING 


We are now in a position to draw some conclusions by way of 
comparison between the Aristotelian moral man and the mind of 
man in St. Thomas Aquinas. 

1. The distinction of image in soul against vestige in body, just 
mentioned, serves only to emphasize how securely united in the 
composite the Thomistic man is. Mind is memory, is intellect, 
is desire. But there is none of these in which the body with its 
sense activity is not somehow necessary for understanding mind. 
In that highest power in which the soul is superior to the body, 
in virtute essendi, it has what is most intelligible but also what 
is most communicable. In this noblest of perfections the body 
participates.” 

In the Aristotelian moral man the mind or vois is at its abso- 
lute summit in contemplation. But in that act it is contrasted 
to “ our composite nature.” In that act it may as well be divine. 
Contemplative activity is too much for man. Which of these two 
minds is more securely united in the composite is not difficult to 
determine. 

2. Close to this difference in attitude toward the composite is a 
difference in the ordering of desires.7* We are so familiar with 
Aristotle’s teaching on the natural virtues (to a great extent 
desires arising from the body), and so grateful to him for it, that 
we sometimes forget how Aristotle handles the ;:atural virtues. 
In Aristotle they are not first principles of the practical order 
indicative of man’s end or nature. This would be synderesis and 
there is no synderesis in Aristotle. The natural virtues are strong 
natural impulses. For Aristotle they are of prime importance in 
the young. In that they need direction they greatly concern the 
lawmaker. He in turn gives the young over to the educator for 


Th. I, q. 93, a. 6, 


72Q. D. de Anima, a. 1, ad 5m, ad 17m (cited above n. 30) and cf. nn. 
20, 38 above. 


73 Cf. the text cited, n. 70. 
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formation. But in one who is deformed in such virtues the man 
of political wisdom has little interest. Political science is not for 
sinners: 


hence it is important that we be brought up in a certain way from our 
very youth, as Plato says.74 


Quite the contrary is the situation in St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The mind which is the image is found in every man. He is quite 
explicit about its being in sinners.* The image is not in the 
sinner as it is in the just or the blessed. But the fundamental 
orienting toward love and knowledge is there. So also—for it is 
of mind—is the inextinguishable light of synderesis. This practi- 
cal intellectual virtue is a principle of rectitude necessary to both 
the responsibility and the liberty of sinners and just alike. It is 
part of the very call by which the Creator recalls the rational 
creature to himself.*® 

3. We have here touched the fundamental point on which St. 
Thomas Aquinas and Aristotle must part company. I like to 
think that St. Thomas’ awareness ™ of Aristotle’s ignorance of 
creation had much to do with that fraterna! cry of pity already 
mentioned (supra n. 18). But this cannot be the whole or last 
of the difference between the moral man of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas Aquinas’ mind of man. After all, if the difference is 
only that between a non-creationist morality and a creationist 
morality, why is not every non-creationist morality Aristotelian 
and every creationist morality Thomistic? 

4. The morai man in Aristotle, even when he is the politically 
completely wise man, is one who calculates essences and the rela- 
tionships of essences. Like his Platonic counterpart he knows 
forms. He parts company with his Platonic brother not because 
he objects to knowing forms, but because his Platonic brother 
knows useless forms."® He prefers to know the form which is the 


74 EN. Il, 3, 1104b11-12. 

75 See the text cited, n. 69 and its ad 3m. 

76 §. Th. I, q. 93, a. 8, ¢.: . . . imago attenditur in anima secundum quod 
fertur, vel nata est ferri in Deum. 

77Cf. De Articulis Fidei (ed. Mandonnet, iii, p. 3): Tertius est error 
Aristotelis, qui posuit mundum a Deo factum non esse, sed ab aeterno 
fuisse. 

78 E.N. I, 6, especially 1096b8-20. 
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good life itself. He prefers to knowledge of disparate forms, 
topped by an indefinable top-form, the knowledge which unites 
all the forms of virtue and all the knowing-arts for the good of 
man. This is political wisdom. This is, I think, the mindful 
desire.”® 

But Aristotle’s moral man was sired by a great intellect as well 
as a great heart. So Aristotle’s moral man is also desiring mind, 
and when the objects of mind call by pleasure he is ready to go. 
But he is never quite sure where he is going. And he is never 
quite sure whether he is any longer human when he arrives. The 
Aristotelian man is a Greek. Like the noble, true, and curious 
Greek that he is, he is afraid of divinity. And while divinization 
fascinates him, it still fills him with awe and dread. It is a relief 
to return to the pleasures of our composite nature. It is good 
to be back on the ground, in one’s own city, with “ Pericles and 
men like him ” who know what is good for man. 


5. The very esse, the existence of the human soul, changes all 
this for the mind of man of St. Thomas Aquinas. But that 
mysterious presence to his mind of God’s being and his own does 
not make him fearful of being rapt like Ganymede or dehuman- 
ized like Tithonus. Rather that presence is a familiar, inti- 
mate ®° even “ homey ” principle. The mind is reflectively aware 
of it in that very operation wherein as a lowly and humble intel- 
lectual nature it is nourishing itself on the intelligibility of mate- 
rial things. 

The lowliness of his intellectual nature, however, does not pre- 
vent man from recognizing in his mind an image of the uncreated 
Trinity. In that memory, the memory of a presence, of an esse, 
is there not a kind of unprincipled principle? And is not his 
knowledge always a verbum conceptum,® a conception in which 
the intelligibility of material things plays an important role only 
because: the mind finds in them an existence answering to itself. 
And out of such knowledge love proceeds. But, again, it pro- 
ceeds because existence makes goodness. Wherever existence 
puts a true to be known, it likewise puts a good to be loved. The 


79 Cf. E.N. VI, 12 and 13, especially 1144b21-32, and VI, 5, 1140b8-9. 


80 Cf. S. Th. I, q. 93, a. 3, ad 2m: ... nihil est conjunctius Deo quam 
mens humana, secundum genus intellectualis naturae. 


81 Cf. S. Th. I, q. 93, a. 6, c. and q. 45, a. 7, c. 
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mind of man, then, appears as one hungry for the fulness of 
existence by knowing the true and the good, hungry for the ful- 
ness of existence by loving the good and the true.®? 


We must not think that we have here a merely terminological 
difference from Aristotle. The openness of those alternatives in 
Aristotle made man free for a lofty metaphysical contemplation 
on the one side, and a noble citizenship on the other. But in the 
Thomistic mind man is open in a different fashion. Let us now 
see, that this is by reason of its act of being which constitutes 
that very image which the mind is. 


In every creature, St. Thomas says, you may find at least a 
vestige of the Trinity, but not in whatever is in any way crea- 
turely. The reason is this: the vestigial trinity is discoverable 
only in the properly existent thing (res proprie subsistens). In 
such a thing existence is first in the trinity of being, form, and 
order we attribute to it.8* Although in the rational creature there 
is more than vestige, namely image, existence still has priority. 
To use Aristotle’s phrase the most authoritative (xvpwrarov) thing 
in the Thomistic mind is not to be rational (Adyov éxew) but to be. 
Now to be a creature is to be created. To create is to cause or 
produce esse. The term or effect must lead our consideration to 
the principle, and the principle is God’s own existence.** To be 
a creature, therefore, is to receive the first great gift: existence. 


He who gives this gift is the most liberal of all givers. He 
gives only because of His goodness. He intends only to com- 
municate His perfection which is His goodness. But goodness, 
it seems, cannot communicate itself without setting up an appe- 
tite for goodness. The desire, then, of all things by whatever 
sort of appetite is desire for this unlimited goodness, this exist- 
ence, which set them to being. 


The reason, then, why all things in every nature love God with 
a natural love is precisely their dependence on God.** It is in 


82 Cf. §. Th. I, 82, a. 3, ad 1m and a. 4, ad 1m. 

83 §. Th. I, q. 45, a. 7, c. and ad 2m. 

84S. Th. I, q. 45, a. 6, c.: . . . creare est proprie causare sive producere 
esse rerum. Cum autem omne agens agat sibi simile . . . . creare convenit 
Deo secundum esse quod est eius essentia. 

85 §. Th. I, q. 44, a. 4, c. ad 1m, ad 3m. 

86 §. Th. I, q. 60, a. 5, ad 2m. 
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man’s being (secundum quod est) to be a knower and lover, that 
is, to be a mind. But this being is dependent being; this mind 
is created mind. And it, therefore, loves God more, and more 
principally, than itself. St. Thomas says: 


If this were not the case, and if man naturally loved himself more 
than God, it would follow that the natural love would be perverse, and 
would not be perfected but destroyed by charity.87 


In his very act of being, then, as mind it is that man is ordered 
to God.** That he can fail to turn to God is, unfortunately, 
clear enough. Yet that very order is the root of his being. Here 
finally we have the profoundest sense of the formula that man is 
a mind who remembers God. 

Nor is it strange that this formula so reminiscent of the great 
doctor of the late Fourth Century is also proper to the Angelic 
Doctor of the Thirteenth Century. It is not strange that some 
in the Twentieth Century contribute to the understanding of that 
formula. For it is not Aristotelian man, not Augustinian man, 
not Thomistic man, not even modern man, but man ®* who needs 
to be reminded that he is a mind who remembers God. 


CHARLES J. O’NEIL 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


THE PSYCHOLOGISTS AND THE NATURE OF MAN 


HILOSOPHERS investigating the nature of man are inter- 
ested in every significant evidence. I propose to summarize 
some evidences that have been gathered by the psychologists, 
and to point out the philosophical conclusions which follow. A 
few explanations will clarify the aim and point of this summary. 


87 Ibid. corp. 

88S. Th. I, q. 62, a. 1, c. See above text cited n. 67, and see nn. 66, 68, 
69, 70. 

89 Cf. de Lubac, Connaissance, p. 14: O homme, comprends enfin ta 
grandeur, connais-toi en reconnaissant ton Dieu, contemple sa Face en te 
recueillant en toi-méme. 

1 This paper owes very much to the suggestions and comments of Pro- 
fessor Francis L. Harmon and the Reverend Francis Severin, S.J., of the 
Department of Psychology of Saint Louis University. 
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By “ psychologists ” we can understand all who are engaged in 
the direct scientific investigation of human behavior. “ Scien- 
tific psychology,” therefore, includes experimental psychology, 
dynamic psychology, psychometrics, psychology of personality, 
genetic, social, animal, child, differential, abnormal, and clinical 
psychology; we will also include psychiatry (though this last is 
not a branch of psychology). 

In attempting, as philosophers, to use the evidences within 
scientific psychology for a better philosophical understanding of 
man, it is of the utmost importance to make a distinction between 
the two levels within science. For every science has an experi- 
ential, evidential moment (or stage), and a conceptually elabo- 
rated or constructed stage. That which is contained in the 
experiential moment of a science is something which has been 
found in reality, and is therefore true even outside the scientific 
system. That which is contained in the elaborated stage of a 
science deals, no longer with reality as it is, but with a surrogate- 
sign of reality, to use the felicitous phrase of Professor Jacques 
Maritain.” 

Corresponding to the two levels of science, there are two ways 
in which a philosopher can use a given science. If he considers 
its elaborated constructs, he can use them dialectically as indirect 
testimony to reality. His technique would be analogous to the 
way in which Professor Etienne Gilson uses systematic philo- 
sophical positions in investigating being and our knowledge of 
being, or again analogous to the method of auctoritates some- 
times used by St. Thomas. But though this is an instructive, 
and often a very necessary task, it cannot be done here and now. 
One valid reason is that theoretical scientific psychology is in 
too confused and complex a state easily to serve philosophical 
purposes. 

The second way in which a science can be used by a philoso- 
pher is as a source of direct evidence about reality. When a 
philosopher does this, he must be doubly careful. First of all, 
he must be careful to select only the evidence and to leave behind 


2The reader is presumed to be familiar with the distinction between 
science and philosophy, in the sense in which M. Jacques Maritain has 
explained and proved it. Important also is the distinction between the two 
levels or moments of both science and philosophy: the experiential and the 
organized (theoretical) stages. 
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the surrounding scientific constructs. Sometimes this is quite 
easy, especially in psychology; yet it is never a matter of blindly 
accepting everything which is labeled as a “ fact” by the scien- 
tist. Secondly, the philosopher must realize that much of the 
scientific evidence is no longer purely experiential; it is experi- 
mental in the strict sense. In other words, much of the evidence 
presented by the scientific psychologist is the product of selective 
abstraction.* Hence, the philosopher, who is trying to under- 
stand the whole nature of man, must re-integrate the isolated 
experimental evidence into the experienced whole. In doing this, 
he must be especially careful to give each evidence its proper 
weight and its proportionate emphasis. 

Less than a generation ago, under the pressure of the methodo- 
logical negations of behaviorism, psychology seemed on its way 
to becoming a science at the cost of no longer being a science of 
human behavior. More recently this extremist position is being 
gradually abandoned,‘ though, at least as far as sensory processes 
are concerned, most of the experimental work stresses the quanti- 
tative and material aspect of sensation.5 


3 On selective abstraction in psychology, see the introductory chapter on 
psychological methods by T. G. Andrews, in Methods of Psychology, edited 
by T. G. Andrews (New York: Wiley, 1948). 

4See Walter B. Pillsbury, “ Knowledge in Modern Psychology,” Psycho- 
logical Review LVII (1950), 331-33. 

The broadening of the experimental work to include knowledge as such 
came about largely as an inference from direct experience; cf. ibid., p. 328, 
where the author points out that since the observer or experimenter obvi- 
ously exercises knowledge, there is no reason for refusing it to the subject 
of the experiment. Cf. other direct approaches indicated by J. J. Gibson, 
“Studying Perceptual Phenomena,” in Methods of Psychology, p. 176, and 
N. R. F. Maier and T. C. Schneirla, Principles of Animal Psychology (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1935), Chapter XVII, where knowledge is implied by 
“sensory clues.” 

One experimental study recently brought out the fact that the “ psycho- 
galvanic reflex” depends on the assessement (knowledge) of the stimulus, 
rather than on the stimulus in itself; cf. Harold Grier McCurdy, “Con- 
sciousness and the Galvanometer,” Psychological Review LVII (1950), 325. 
See also the point made by 8S. Howard Bartley, “Studying Vision,” in 
Methods of Psychology, p. 191, about correct knowledge. 

5 One might mistakenly think that the measurement of “ action currents ” 
and the calculation of reaction time show that conscious sensory processes 
are intrinsically local and temporal. These procedures may be strongly 
suggestive, but the psychologists themselves do not consider the processes 
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measured to be sensations, and it is possible that they are either the causes 
or effects of sensations. See Thomas Verner Moore, OS.B., Cognitive Psy- 
chology (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1939), p. 231; Leland W. Crafts, Theo- 
dore C. Schneirla, Elsa Robinson, and Ralph W. Gilbert, Recent Experi- 
ments in Psychology (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938), pp. 202-204; L. E. 
Jacobson, “ The Electrophysiology of Mental Activities,” American Journal 
of Psychology XLIV (1932), 677-94; L. W. Max, “ An Experimental Study 
of the Motor Theory of Consciousness. III. Action-Current Responses in 
Deaf-Mutes during Sleep, Sensory Stimulation, and Dreams,” Journal of 
Comparative Psychology XIX (1935), 469-86. On Reaction-time, see 
Robert S. Woodworth, Experimental Psychology (New York: Holt, 1938), 
p. 299. 

Weber’s law affords directly pertinent evidence for the materiality of 
sensation. In saying that we perceive, not the absolute differences of 
magnitudes, but the ratios of their magnitudes, the law shows unmistaka- 
bly that the objects of sensation are intrinsically quantified. Cf. L. L. 
Thurstone, “ Psychophysical Methods,” in Methods of Psychology, pp. 
125-34. 

As far as the special senses are concerned, the following experimental 
evidence is pertinent. Toucu. Skin areas she~ some differentiation into 
pressure, pain, heat, and cold spots. Under ar-«.u:esia, these functions have 
different rates of disappearance and reappearance; something similar hap- 
pens in injuries. There are various end organs, but no agreement about 
their functions; see William Leroy Jenkins, “Studying the Skin Senses,” 
in Methods of Psychology, pp. 250-53; Woodworth, Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, pp. 461-67. On Proprioception (e.g., kinesthetic and visceral sensa- 
tions), cf. W. D. Neff, “Studying Proprioception,” in Methods of Psy- 
chology. (Neff includes reflexes, especially vestibular; most authors do 
not.] Vision. There is a proportional (not a one-for-one) correspondence 
between the seen color, the stimulus, and the surface as analyzed physi- 
cally; ef. Woodworth, op. cit., pp. 546-56. “Film” or “ floating” color is 
a different experience than object-color (which includes both surface and 
“volume ” color as in a liquid) ; cf. Bartley, “ Studying Vision,” in Methods 
of Psychology, pp. 207-11. Color-constancy depends partly on the general 
illumination around the seen object; cf. Woodworth, op. cit., pp. 597-601, 
and to this extent proves that sight is a single sense (see also below, on 
the unity of perception). When the rays from an object or figure fall 
entirely within the “blind spot,” that object is not seen, but the ground 
is sensed as continuous; see Woodworth, op. cit., pp. 623-50, and George W. 
Hartmann, Gestalt Psychology (New York: Ronald Press, 1935), pp. 112-15. 
Taste. There are individual taste-variations; cf. Jozef Cohen and Donald 
P. Ogdon, “ Taste-blindness to phenyl-thio-carbamide and related com- 
pounds,” Psychological Bulletin XLVI (1949), 490-98. 

It has been proved that we can sometimes discriminate between stimuli 
whose differences we do not perceive; cf. R. A. Mcleary and R. 8. Lazarus, 
“Autonomic discrimination without awareness,” Journal of Personality 
XVIII (1949), 171-79. This may point to a distinction between scnsation 
and awareness (between the special senses and sensus communis). 
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Tue Unity oF PercepTuAL EXPERIENCE 


Sensations at one time were considered to be the elements or 
building-blocks out of which human experience was constructed. 
The philosophical distinction of the faculties, poorly understood 
as it was, the theoretical empiricist and pseudo-chemist point of 
view of the early experimenters, and the poverty of experimental 
instruments and techniques, combined to foster sensationalism 
and associationism. But several factors also combined to destroy 
the predominance of the mental chemistry. For, on the one 
hand, there is direct evidence that perception is a unified, con- 
tinuous activity. Secondly, the theoretical point of view of the 
Gestalt psychologists stressed the priority of the whole over its 
component parts. And in recent years experimental techniques 
have become more complex and adaptable. As a result of these 
recent factors, present experimental work not only admits, but 
stresses the unity of experience.® 

Physiological psychology has sought for the neural mechanisms 
that mediate experience. It has sought to find out whether there 


6 Cf. Gardner Murphy, Personality (New York: Harper's, 1947), pp. 
342-44. 

For an excellent presentation of the unity of perception, see Francis L. 
Harmon, Principles of Psychology, revised edition (Milwaukee: Bruce, 
1951). [Since this revision had not yet been published at the time this 
article was written, page references cannot be given.] 

See also Thomas Verner Moore, OS.B., Cognitive Psychology, pp. 284-92, 
on perception; idem, The Driving Forces of Human Nature and Their 
Adjustment (New York: Crune and Stratton, 1948), pp. 368-72, concerning 
units of neuromuscular coordination; Edwin Garrigues Boring, Herbert 
Sidney Langfeld, Harry Porter Weld, Foundations of Psychology (New 
York: Wiley, 1948), on the organization of perception, pp. 215-49; Wolf- 
gang Kohler, Gestalt Psychology (New York: Liveright, 1929), pp. 148-86, 
on the Gestaltist arguments for the unity of perception; Hartmann, Gestalt 
Psychology, pp. 94-103, comparison between doctrines of sensation and 
doctrines of perception; Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, pp. 693-95, 
on the span of apprehension; J. D. Harris, Some Relations Between Vision 
and Audition (New London, Conn.: U. 8S. Naval Submarine Base, Medical 
Research Lab., 1948), some data and an excellent bibliography of experi- 
mental work; James F. Moynihan, S.J., The Concept of the Synthetic 
Sense, “Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry,” (Washington: Catholic 
Univ. of America Press, 1942), a study of the unity of perception by the 
method of factorial analysis; Edmund J. Ryan, C.PpS., The Role of the 
Sensus Communis in The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (Carthegena, 
Ohio: Messenger Press, 1951), a textual and historical study, with an 
appended discussion of the experimental data. 
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are structures which perform given activities in relative inde- 
pendence of the rest of the system. Though the cerebrum is 
divided into two similar hemispheres, this does not mean that 
there are two equal structures that divide experience; in a single 
organism, one or the other hemisphere dominates.?7 Within the 
brain itself, there seem te be quite specific motor and sensory 
areas, and even these do not act in isolation from the others. 
This is most evident from the consideration that (most) sensory 
activity and much of the motor activity is conscious. But there 
is no point-center of consciousnes in the cortex; rather, this 
aspect of experience depends somehow on the cortex as a whole.® 
Similarly, though some specific habits of behavior are interfered 
with by local injuries,® they are not entirely lost with the loss 
or disablement of a single area of the brain, for they can be 
relearned with a time saving.1® And general habits are inde- 
pendent of any specific localization. 

Similar evidence occurs on a more strictly psychological level. 
Thus, individual sensations of sound are merged together into a 
melody. In visual perception, object-constancy is ordinarily 
taken for granted. With the invention of elaborate instruments 
for controlling and recording behavior, object-constancy has 
seemed to be more and more an amazing achievement of the 
organism. If we look first at color-constancy, it is clear that 
though color stimuli can vary widely, particularly in intensity, 
yet the objects seen keep their same color at the various mo- 
ments.'* There is likewise a remarkable constancy in object- 


7On cerebral dominance, see G. M. Peterson, “ Mechanisms of Handed- 
ness in a Rat,” Comparative Psychology Monographs IX no. 6 (1934), or 
L. E. Travis, Speech Pathology (New York: Appleton, 1931). 

8 See K. S. Lashley, Brain Mechanisms and Intelligence (Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1929) ; idem, “ The Mechanisms of Vision. II,” Journal of 
Genetic Psychology XXXVII (1930), 461-80; tdem, “The Mechanism of 
Vision,” Comparative Psychology Monographs XI (1935), 43-79. 

®See Moore, Cognitive Psychology, pp. 78-85. 

10 See ibid., pp. 55-73. 

11 Cf. Hartmann, Gestalt Psychology, pp. 9-11. 

12See Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, pp. 597-601; Hartmann, 
Gestalt Psychology, pp. 22, 128-31, and on perceptual unity in touch, pp. 
138-40. 
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form. If we stand first in one corner and then at the center of 
this room, the retinal pictures are extremely different. If we 
walk toward a complex group of objects, not only do the relative 
sizes change on the retinal screen, their relative positions and 
shapes also change. Yet we see unchanging objects so easily and 
so consistently that we do not ordinarily advert to the problem. 
But if we set up controlled conditions—for example, in a box 
whose depth we do not know and cannot even guess correctly— 
it is possible for separated bits of string to look like a single 
solid object.‘* When we are in familiar surroundings, we do not 
make such mistakes. Accurate spatial perception involves past 
experience.’* This does not mean that we have three or more 
activities: (1) a visual sensation; (2) one or more visual images 
associated with the visual sensation; (3) a separate act of intel- 
lectual understanding. For one thing, it is impossible with such 
an agglomerate to see how experience as it is in adult life could 
possibly have arisen. Secondly, and much more importantly, it 
is practically impossible in adult life to be separately aware of 
the sensory and memory elements; in other words, we experience 
this visual three-dimentional space by a single unified act. 
There are also cross-influences of different sense modalities. 
For instance, people hear better in the light than in the dark; 


On the connection between “voluntary movement” and kinesthetic 
sensation, see Moore, The Driving Forces of Human Nature, p. 367. 

On the enrichment of present experience by retained experience, in 
general, see Charles S. Spearman, The Nature of “Intelligence” and the 
Principles of Cognition (London: Macmillan, 1923), pp. 242-57. 

13See Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, pp. 651-56, 666-74; Hart- 
mann, Gestalt Psychology, pp. 102-09. 

14See Hartmann, Gestalt Psychology, p. 141. Gestaltists tend to mini- 
mize the influence of past experience; for some evidence of the importance 
of learning here, see Moore, Cognitive Psychology, pp. 313-21. James J. 
Gibson, The Perception of the Visual World (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1950), p. 25, argues that the “total stimulation” is all that is necessary, 
and so “sensory organi:ution is unnecessary.” The evidence he brilliantly 
marshalls througout the book makes a telling argument against (a) asso- 
ciationist theories, (b) innate ideas of Kantian forms, and (c) any “ faculty 
of uniting” (after the manner of a hypostatized Kantian category) whose 
formal object would be “union” or “unity.” Yet there are other, equally 
incontestable facts; cf. for example, Francis Aveling, “The Relation of 
Thought-Process and Percept in Perception,” British Jeurnal of Psychology 
IV (1911), 211-27. 
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a pulsing sound can make a light seem to flicker, or a surface 
seem rough. Another, rather dramatic evidence is that of synes- 
thesia. Some persons experience colored sounds quite regularly ; 
it is also known that the drug mescal can produce this crossing 
over of two modalities.® _ 

This experimental evidencé does not bear directly on the sub- 
stantial unity of man, though it certainly implies such unity in 
being. What is precisely pointed to is a unity-in-action, which 
is of importance in understanding other facets of human activity, 
such as choice and prudential judgment. 


DISTINCTION oF FUNCTIONS 


Though man is a unit, and his actions are unified, it is also 
true that we can make no progress in a detailed understanding 
of man till we discover within these unities distinct functions and 
powers. The experimental approach to this effort is two-fold: 
factor analysis and selective destruction of function (either ex- 
perimentally in animals or by disease or accident in man). The 
very fact that factor anzlysis can be used on human activity 
supposes that there are not only distinct functions, but even that 
there are distinct powers.'* The primary factors discovered in 
perception seem to include different types of memory.’* The 
nature of some other primary factors, however, is still not clear. 

Human pathology clearly shows a distinction between percep- 
tion, retention, and recall. Some cases show a practically un- 
diminished perception, though retention and recall are seriously 
impaired. On the other hand, perceptual processes may suffer 


15See Moore, Cognitive Psychology, pp. 350-74; Woodworth, Experi- 
mental Psychology, pp. 651-83; Thomas Verner Moore, OS.B., “Synthetic 
Sense and Intelligence,” Psychological Review XLV (1938), 219-27; J. J. 
Gibson, “ Studying Perceptual Phenomena,” in Methods of Psychology, pp. 
176-79. See also the preceding note. 

16 Cf. Edmund S. Conklin, Principles of Abnormal Psychology, revised 
edition (New York: Holt, 1935), pp. 61-64. 

17Cf. L. L. Thurstone, Vectors of Mind (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1935), pp. 45-53; Charles S. Spearman, Psychology Down the Ages 
(London: Macmillan, 1937: 2 vols.), I, p. 183; idem, The Abilities of Man 
(New York: Macmillan, 1927) ; idem, with Ll. Wynn Jones, Human Ability 
(London: Macmillan, 1950). 

18 Cf. L. L. Thurstone, “ Implicaciones psicolégicas del andlisis factorial,” 
Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada V (1950), 19-22. 
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impairment, though retention and recall of past experience con- 
tinue as they were before.’® The recall and recognition of what 
has been retained are similarly separable.?° 


INTELLECT AND SENSE 


Another distinct function is that of understanding or thought.** 
The methods of factor analysis bring forth evidence that there is 
one general factor, some broad group factors,?* and probably a 
rather large number of specific factors. Attempts to discover the 
characteristics of the general factor show that it has some inti- 
mate connection with abstractness, universality, and necessity.”% 


19 See Moore, Cognitive Psychology, pp. 239, 412-28. 

20 See ibid., pp. 405-11; 458-61. 

The detailed data on memory is of considerable interest. “Spaced 
memorizing ” is most effective, though the intervals vary with person and 
matter, cf. Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, pp. 50-58, 212-16; when 
the memory span is exceeded, more time is needed for learning; if more 
items are learned, more are remembered, but the proportion is lower, ibid., 
pp. 18-20, 33-35; the curve of forgetting rises as the logarithm of elapsed 
time, ibid., 54-55; this is however interrupted by periodic improvements 
of recall, Moore, Cognitive Psychology, pp. 429-35. The laws of learning 
show (a) that memory is a knowing power, for ore remembers as one per- 
ceives, and (b) that memory is an organic power; cf. Moore, op. cit., pp. 
513-15, 405-11, 297; Woodworth, op. cit., 60. 

There is some evidence that memory is not a single power, but a genus; 
see Moore, op. cit., pp. 293-311, 439, 416-17; tdem, The Driving Forces of 
Human Nature, pp. 51-52. 

21To prevent a misunderstanding arising from the use of the equivocal 
term “ animal intelligence,” note that many experimentalists define “ intelli- 
gence ” as “ the relative capacity for modification of behavior”; cf. Crafts, 
Schneirla, Robinson, and Gilbert, Recent Experiments in Psychology, p. 157, 
168; note also that the term “ insight” is used to mean “suddenly attained 
knowledge,” and compare the use of this term in Woodworth, Experimental 
Psychology, pp. 746-63. 

22 For a summary of the work that has been done, see Cyril Burt, “ The 
Structure of the Mind: a Review of the Results of Factor Analysis,” 
British Journal of Educational Psychology XIX (1949), 176-99. For more 
direct reports, see L. L. Thurstone, Primary Mental Abilities, Psychometric 
Monographs I (1938) ; idem, “ Primary Mental Abilities,” American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science Centennial (New Haven: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1950), pp. 61-66. 

23 Thurstone, “ Implicaciones psicolégicas del andlisis factorial,” Revista 
de Psicologia General y Aplicada V (1950), 28-31; Spearman and Jones, 
Human Ability. 
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Historically, many thinkers have confused thought and senti- 
ence, but careful examination of the evidence shows that they 
are distinct.** Self-observation shows that associated imagery 
may come later in time than thought, that the meaning may be 
prior to the word.*® Pathology contains much evidence that 
peripheral sensibility can be seriously affected with little loss of 
interpretative power, and the converse. Similarly, kinesthesis 
and interpretative power vary independently.¢ 


But though we must admit that thought and sensory activity 
are distinct, there is abundant evidence to show that actually 
they combine in many ways.*? Thus, as we have already men- 
tioned, factor analysis has discovered not only a single general 
factor, but some group factors. Ordinarily experience is suffi- 
cient to show that a man may have outstanding mental ability 
in one field, and only mediocre ability in another. In some 
cases, of course, such inequality of achievement may be due to 
habit and interest. Yet there remain cases where previous learn- 
ing and interest cannot explain inequalities. Mental tests show 
conclusively that most people reach slightly different levels of 


24On the way in which thought and sentience can be confused, see 
Spearman, The Nature of “ Intelligence,” pp. 194-209; on the evidence for 
their distinction, see ibid., pp. 194-216. 

An interesting confirmation of the distinction between thought and senti- 
ence can be found in the existence of delusions (false beliefs which persist 
in spite of directly contrary presentations), pseudo-hallucinations (an imagi- 
nal activity looking somewhat like a sensation but recognized not to be), 
and those illusions which persist as such even when they are judged to be 
illusions (for example, the Muller-Lyer lines may be understood to be 
equal and still look unequal). Cf. Conklin, Principles of Abnormal Psy- 
chology, revised edition, pp. 67-77, 179; Moore, Cognitive Psychology, pp. 
297-311; Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, pp. 638-49. 

25Cf. Moore, Cognitive Psychology, pp. 334-49. See Woodworth’s 
account of “ imageless thought ” in his Experimental Psychology, pp. 784-88, 
and his list on p. 786 of the experimentalists who have verified this obser- 
vation. [In the interpretation of these data, note that “thought” as used 
here is composed of a meaning (that is, a concept strictly so-called), and 
its material fundament (the strictly pertinent “ phantasm,” in the Thomistic 
sense of that word; see also notes 27 and 33.] 

26 Cf. Moore, Cognitive Psychology, pp. 260-71. 


27 Spearman’s denial of the relevance of imagery for thought implies the 
Wundtian or Titchnerian meaning of image, as becomes clear from his dis- 
cussion in The Nature of “ Intelligence,” pp. 178-85. 
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perfection in the different fields in which thought may be exer- 
cised.28 We must therefore conclude that cifferent ways of using 
the intellect involve different subsidiary factors (habits and 
powers) which are not always of equal excellence.*® The influ- 
ence of subsidiary factors appears most clearly in reasoning, 
which often essentially involves subsidiary sensory functions.*° 


Traditionally, and for many purposes adequately, there are 
three acts of the intellect: conception, judgment, and reasoning. 
But from the viewpoint of psychological experience, the descrip- 
tion scarcely seems adequate. Studies on scientific method have 
shown that there are types of reasoning which are not simply 
reducible to completely logical forms.*! Self-observation reveals 
acts which can only be characterized as being a kind of “ fluid 
awareness,” a kind of “ fluid judgment,” and the like.** An act 


28See David Wechsler, The Measurement of Adult Intelligence, third 
edition (Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1944), pp. 8-10; cf. W. P. Alex- 
ander, Intelligence, Concrete and Abstract, British Journal of Psychology 
Monograph Supplements (1935), no. 19. 


29 See Wechsler, The Measurement of Adult Intelligence, pp. 9-10; idem, 
“The Non-intellective Factors in General Intelligence,” Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology XXXVIII (1943), 100-04. 


30 Cf. Moore, Cognitive Psychology, p. 387, the works mentioned in notes 
28 and 29, and consider also Thurstone’s factors. 


31See the brief discussion of the four steps, preparation, “incubation,” 
illumination, verification, in Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, pp. 
818-23. 


32 See Spearman, The Nature of “ Intelligence,” pp. 117-20, 275-76, 281-88. 
This problem is perhaps one of the reasons why experimentalists have 
found it hard to define thought; see Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, 
pp. 730-32 (adapting the definition proposed by Max Werthheimer, Psy- 
chologische Forschung I [1922], 47-58); pp. 783, 369, where he proposes 
“an answer to a question” as the definition of “judgment.” [But for the 
psychophysicists, “judgment” means “estimate of difference,” or “ dis- 
crimination.” Cf. C. H. Graham, “ Behavior, Perception, and the Psycho- 
physical Method,” Psychological Review LVII (1950), 108-20.] 

Another experimental attack has been on the origin of concepts. Spear- 
man, The Nature of “ Intelligence,” pp. 266-75, finds that (some) concepts 
arise by division, others by union, still others by “ education ” (of relations 
and correlates). A more basic study, related by Woodworth, op. cit., pp. 
800-07, relates this problem to induction. For an overall summary of the 
experimental work in this direction, see W. Edgar Vinacke, “ The Investi- 
gation of Concept Formation,” Psychological Bulletin XLVIII (1951), 1-31. 
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of aesthetic contemplation may serve as a different example. 
When we are completely engaged in the contemplation of a 
painting by Rubens, given entirely to listening to the Fifth Sym- 
phony, or absorbed in a prairie sunset, certainly our intellect is 
active, and just as certainly this experience does not correspond 
to the logician’s description of apprehension, nor judgment, nor 
reasoning. The evidence however, rather indicates problems 
than solutions. 


THe NATURE OF APPETENCY 


In the early days of experimental psychology, the entire explan- 
ation of human behavior was derived from two sources: know- 
ledge, especially sensation, and the reflexes. At first appetitive 
activity was neglected; then, with the aid of the James-Lange 
theory, it was reduced to sensation and bodily reaction. But 
gradually the repressed evidence has been coming to the fore. 
On the physiological level, there are neuromuscular mechanisms 
which are more than simple reflexes.** On the level of conscious 


Edna Heidbreder, “ Studying Human Thinking,” in Methods of Psychology, 
pp. 121-22, says that very little significant evidence has been discovered by 
this work. [One of the important reasons is the problem of the definition 
of “thought.” For example, a typical experiment in concept formation 
has the subject try to find the class names of a series of Chinese characters, 
and tlus implicitly to discover a “common element” or figure. Surely we 
cannot hope to find the nature of thought by investigating the nature of 
an image. The problem seems to involve also the unwitting acceptance by 
scientists of a philosophical presupposition. It likewise clearly shows why 
the bearing of scientific “facts” needs to be critically examined.] 

Another approach to the problem is the study of the mental development 
of children. This work has been vitiated by the supposition (evolutionary 
in origin) that children practise “pre-logical” or “autistic” forms of 
thought. Thus, even the excellent work of Jean Piaget on language func- 
tions in children, Le Langage et la Pensée chez lVenfant, 3°™* edition 
(Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1948), pp. 18-19, is confused in its conclu- 
sions; see also his discussion of “ego-centric” thought, pp. 41-46. An 
example of a straightforward investigation of mental development is that 
of Jerome Edward Doppelt, “ The organization of mental abilities in the 
age range 13 to 17,” Teachers College Contributions to Education, no. 962 
(1950). 

33 See Moore, The Driving Forces of Human Nature, pp. 238-40, and 
compare K. Pratt, Amalie Nelson, and K. H. Sun, The Behavior of the 
Newborn Infant (Ohio State Univ. Press, 1930), p. 211. 
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activities, there are impulsive acts, attitudes, instinctive actiors, 
emotions, feelings, conscious tensions.** 

Though the discovery of what seemed to be “ behavior with- 
out a goal” and of apparently objectless appetitive states does 
cause some difficulty which needs to be considered later from 
different points of view,*® it still seems possible to describe ap- 
petitive activity as directed to a goal (either a gain or the mini- 
mization of a less). We can therefore define appetency as 
conscious tendency. 


But (at least some) appetency involves the body. In seeking 
for the localization of emotion, experimentalists have decided 
that emotion is at least connected with the hypothalamus and 


34 On impulsive acts, see Moore, The Driving Forces of Human Nature, 
pp. 149, 272, 231-42, 107-10; on “general emotionality,” see Cyril Burt, 
“The Factorial Analysis of Emotional Traits,” Character and Personality 
VII (1939), 253; on “instinctive” factors, see Raymond Cattell, “The 
Discovery of Ergic Structures in Man in Terms of Common Attitudes,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology XLV (1950), 598-618; on 
conscious attitudes, Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, pp. 789-90; on 
feelings, Moore, The Driving Forces of Human Nature, pp. 104-05, 107-14; 
Woodworth, op. cit., pp. 240-41; and J. G. Beebe-Center, The Psychology 
of Pleasantness and Unpleasantness (New York: Van Nostrand, 1932); on 
“ psychological tensions,” Crafts, Schneirla, Robinson, and Gilbert, Recent 
Experiments in Psychology, pp. 58-59; on the emotional structures revealed 
in certain mental illnesses, see Moore, The Driving Forces of Human 
Nature, pp. 173-75. 

Moore, op. cit., pp. 146-47, points out that some emotional responses 
arise by maturation; cf. Arnold Gesell, “ Maturation and Infant Patterns,” 
Psychological Review XXXVI (1929), 317, and compare with Crofts, 
Schneirla, Robinson and Gilbert, op. cit., p. 24, on the maturation of 
instincts. 

Another evidence forcing the admission of emotional activity as distinct 
from cognition was the discovery of two kinds of learning; see H. S. Tuttle, 
“Two Kinds of Learning,” Journal of Psychology XXII (1946), 267-77; 
O. Hobart Mowrer, Learning Theory and Personality Dynamics (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1950), pp. 222-74, 292-317; Herbert G. Birch and M. E. 
Bitterman, “ Reinforcement and Learning: the Process of Sensory Integra- 
tion,” Psychological Review LVI (1949), 292-308. 

85 For an account of the evidence, see Mowrer, Learning Theory and 
Personality Dynamics, pp. 351-57. For a partial solution, in terms of differ- 
ent kinds of goals and different levels of drives (appetites), see ibid., pp. 
207-08, 209-10, 212, and Carl W. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1951), pp. 491-97. For the rest of the solution, see below, 
notes 53-56. 
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associated structures,°* though these “emotional centers” are 
not necessary or imeplaceable.*7 Yet it is clear that in some 
sense emotion (and similar responses) is an organic activity, that 
is, an operation of the composite. 


Of greater interest, however, is the evidence that has accumu- 
lated concerning the “ bodily resonance ” of emotion.* In gen- 
eral, this consists of facial and postural expression, cardiovascu- 
lar and respiratory changes, and visceral changes.*® The detailed 
examination of the organs involved reveals a complex series of 
connections. The thalamus (or perhaps some larger or smaller 
organ or group of organs in the area of the interbrain—dien- 
cephalon), upon stimulation, sends impulses both to the sympa- 
thetico-adrenal and the vago-insulin systems as well as to the 


36 Cf. Thomas Verner Moore, OS.B., The Nature and Treatment of Men- 
tal Disorders (New York: Grune and Stratton, 1944), pp. 252-56; Crafts, 
Schneirla, Robinson and Gilbert, Recent Experiments in Psychology, pp. 
189-90; Paul E. Hoch, “ Biosocial Aspects of Anxiety,” in Anziety, edited 
by Paul E. Hoch and Joseph Zubin (New York: Grune and Stratton, 
1950), pp. 114-16. 


37 Cf. Moore, The Driving Forces of Human Nature, pp. 133-34. 


88 Evidence from multiple sclerosis, Moore, ibid., pp. 128-35; from animal 
experimentation, pp. 135-37; from tumor growths in man, p. 137; from 
other experimentation, pp. 138-44. 


39 For a general account, see ibid., pp. 115-27; see also W. B. Cannon, 
Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage (New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1929, second ed.), which deals mainly with visceral changes; 
Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, pp. 257-59. 

For more specialized accounts: emotion and facial expression, Wood- 
worth, op. cit., pp. 244-54; C. Landis, “Studies of Emotional Reactions: 
General Behavior and Facial Expression,” Journal of Comparative Psychol- 
ogy IV (1924), 447-501; idem, “The Interpretation of Facial Expression in 
Emotion,” Journal of General Psychology II (1929), 59-72. On visceral 
changes, D. Brunswick, “ The Effects of Emotional Stimuli on the Gastro- 
Intestinal Tone,” Journal of Comparative Psychology IV (1924), 19-79, 
225-87 ; on blood changes (increase of some cells), E. M. Field, “ The Effect 
of Emotion on the Blood Platelet Count,” American Journal of Psychology 
XCIII (1930), 245-48; J. M. Mora, L. E. Amtman, 8. J. Hoffman, “ The 
Effect of Mental and Emotional States on the Leucocyte Count,” Journal 
of the American Medical Association LXXXVI (1926), 945-46. On metabo- 
lism increase and decrease, Edith Totten, “Oxygen Consumption during 
Emotional Stimulation,” Comparative Psychology Monographs, III, no, 13 
(1925). 
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endocrine system. There is some specificity in this autonomic 
discharge: fear affects mostly the sympathetic system; hostility, 
largely the parasympathetic.*® There is also some similar differ- 
entiation in other impulses, especially in motor impulses. In addi- 
tion to these changes, some observers have recently discovered 
variations of brain metabolism during emotional activity.* 


From this evidence, we can see that emotion is a doubly com- 
plex activity. Like all other operations of the composite sense 
nature, it flows from an organ as informed by a power of the 
soul, and consequently has material and formal aspects.4* In 
addition to this composition, an emotional experience usually con- 
sists of an emotion (or other sensory appetency) strictly so called 
as formal part and of the bodily resonance as the material part. 


That the bodily resonance (and the sensations derived from it) 
make up only the material part of an emotional experience is 
confirmed by pathological states. On the one hand, paralyzed 
and anesthetic persons can really experience emotions. On the 
other, the various conditions of bodily excitement or depression 
can be produced by other causes without a true psychological 
emotion necessarily resulting.** 


40 Cf. E. Gellhorn, “ Recent Investigations on the Physiological Basis of 
Emotions,” in Anziety, edited by Hoch and Zubin, pp. 204-11. Note the 
changed reactivity of autonomic centers in psychotics, ibid., pp. 206-07. 

41 Cf. Heinrich Waelsch, “ Biochemical Aspects of Anxiety,” in Anziety, 
edited by Hoch and Zubin, pp. 198, 201-03. This article adds to our knowl- 
edge of the interdependence of bodily and mental activities when it points 
out that in oligophrenia there is a faulty intermediary metabolism of the 
amino acid, phenylalanine, p. 199. 

42See note 41, and Moore, The Driving Forces of Human Nature, pp. 
174-76, on emotions and drugs and on constitutional hereditary depression; 
see also William J. Devlin, SJ., The Effect of Certain Pharmacological 
Preparations on the Emotions (Washington: Catholic Univ. of America 
Press, 1942). Moore also points out that there is a rapid drop in the 
frequency of violent emotional expression during the first two years of 
infancy, together with an increase in the complexity of emotional response. 

Joseph Nuttin, Psychanalyse et Conception Spiritualiste de 'Homme 
(Louvain: Publications Universitaires, 1950), pp. 329-35, points out that 
the will in man scarcely ever acts without some more or less corresponding 
sensory appetition. 

43See Moore, The Driving Forces of Human Nature, pp. 116-17, 135-44, 
on “sham rage,” and the drug-induced bodily reactions. 
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INTERRELATION OF COGNITIVE AND APPETITIVE ACTIVITY 


Ordinary experience already shows with sufficient clarity that 
certain acts of knowledge depend somewhat on appetitive factors. 
Thus, it is easy to see that learning or memory is helped by the 
will to learn and the emotional tone of the experience.** Further, 
we can distinguish the effects of emotional tone: liking a subject 
helps both retention and recall; positively disliking a subject 
sometimes helps retention but hinders recall. Again, personal 
interest (emotional arousal) is a factor in the recognition of 
learned material.** 


Emotional activity not only modifies the effectiveness of learn- 
ing or memory; to some extent it enters into other processes of 
knowing. Thus, for instance, our very perception of an object 
depends partly on emotional activity.47 This does not imply 


44See Moore, Cognitive Psychology, pp. 502-04, for a general account. 


45 Cf. J. M. Levine and G. Murphy, “ The Learning and Forgetting of 
Controversial Material,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 
XXXVIII (1943), 507-17. 

46 Much of the literature dealing with this topic speaks of it as “ego- 
involvement.” The obscure and somewhat misleading term is explained by 
Mowrer, Learning Theory and Personality Dynamics, pp. 205-06. For an 
excellent review of this literature, see Muzafer Sherif, “Some Methodologi- 
cal Remarks Related to Experimentation in Social Psychology (Illustrated 
by a Review of Current Experimental Work in Ego-Involvements),” Jnter- 
national Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research I (1947), 79-93. See 
also M. E. Tresselt and Bernard Levy, “ Recognition of Ego-Involved 
Material,” Journal of Psychology XXVII (1949), 73-78; J. G. Alper, “ Task 
Orientation vs. Ego-Orientation in Learning and Retention,” American 
Journal of Psychology LIX (1946), 236-48; P. B. Rice, “The Ego and the 
Law of Effect,” Psychological Review LIII (1946), 307-20; H. B. Lewis and 
Muriel Franklin, “ An Experimental Study of the Role of the Ego in Work, 
II. The Significance of Task-Orientation in Work,” Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology XXXIV (1944), 195-215. 


47 For a summary statement with references, see Percival M. Symonds, 
The Ego and the Self (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951), pp. 
114-15; on the relation of value and need to perception, see J. 8. Bruner 
and C. C. Goodman, “ Value and Need as Organizing Factors in Percep- 
tion,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology XLII (1947), 33-42; J. 8. 
Bruner and Leo Postman, “Symbolic Value as an Organizing Factor in 
Perception,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology XLIII (1948), 
203-08; O. Hobart Mowrer, “The Law of Effect and Ego Psychology,” 
Psychological Review LIII (1946), 321-24; G. W. Allport, “ Geneticism 
versus Ego-Structure in Theories of Personality,” British Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology XVI (1946), 57-68. 
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either sheer subjectivity or error. But it does stress the fact that 
perception is almost always selective: we do not observe every- 
thing we see, hear, and so forth. We tend to observe carefully 
only those aspects or parts of objective evidence that have some 
kind of value (for knowledge, for use, for life, and so on).*® 
Thirdly, we are well aware that in many cases repeated experi- 
ence is necessary for understanding. Repetition of an experience 
and an object has its cumulative effect through retention of past 
experience and the elaboration of a single unified phantasm. A 
complex phantasm is built up by the uniting of diverse elements 
of experience—the association of images. This association takes 
place according to the “ laws of association.” But, the laws of 
association simply describe patterns of organization; they do not 
explain which pattern is to be followed in any particular case. 
In other words, the laws of association do not indicate the effi- 
cient cause. Among the causes operative in bringing about the 
coalescing of past experience are man’s appetitive (especially his 
volitional and emotional) activities.*® There is of course no 
necessary reason why these grSupings of past experience should 
not be in harmony with reality; on the other hand, the mere fact 


that they happen is no guarantee that the intellecual judgment 
based on them is necessarily true. 


Fourthly, there is an even more complex relationship between 
cognition and appetition which is common in pathological cases, 
but has been studied to some extent experimentally." We may 


48 The connection between attention and appetitive intention did not 
escape St. Thomas; cf. Summa Theologiae, I-II, 12, 1. 

49 Cf. the references cited above in notes 44-46. Some of the evidence 
has been gathered in connection with the theoretical concpt of “ complex ”; 
see the summarized statements of Conklin, Principles of Abnormal Psy- 
chology, revised edition, pp. 33, 35; H. W. Frink, “ What Is a Complex? ” 
Journal of the American Medical Association LXII (1941), 897-900; Wood- 
worth, Experimental Psychology, pp. 364, 340, 365-66. 


50 Clinical reports and experimental evidence are unified by the theoreti- 
cal concept of “repression.” For a summary of the meagre experimental 
evidence, see Anchard Frederic Zeller, “An Experimental Analogue of 
Repression: I. Historical Summary,” Psychological Bulletin XLVII (1950), 
39-51; an earlier experiment is reported by Saul Rosenzweig, “ An Experi- 
mental Study of ‘ Repression’ with Special Reference to Need-Persistence 
and Ego-Defensive Reactions of Frustrations,” Journal of Experimental 
Psychology XXXII (1943), 64-74. 
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begin with a description of anxiety. Psychologists tell us that 
anxiety often appears as a fear of an unknown danger, or as a 
fear which has no object. Anxiety evidently is an affective 
(attitudinal or appetitive) activity, which is even characterized 
by a relatively specific bodily resonance.5* But, most observers 
agree, that which is actually the object of the emotion is not 
known, that is, is “ unconscious,” or (mo : accurately) is not and 
cannot be made here and now completely conscious.5* And, most 
observers likewise agree, it is an emotion, an ideal, or an attitude 
which positively prevents the object of anxiety from being com- 
pletely recalled, from being brought into full consciousness. 

The fact that some objects cannot be directly brought to full 
consciousness is not an isolated evidence, nor can we say that 
it is entirely a misunderstanding. Spiritual writers, many of 


51See Eugenia Hanfmann, “ Psychological Approaches to the Study of 
Anxiety,” in Anziety, edited by Hoch and Zubin, pp. 63-65, and O. H. 
Mowrer, “ Pain, Punishment, Guilt and Anxiety,” ibid., p. 27. Yet at least 
some writers insist that there was a very definite and concrete event which 
set off the reagtion; cf. David M. Levy, “On Evaluating the ‘Specific 
Event’ as a Source of Anxiety,” ibid., pp. 140-49. 

52 See Hanfmann, op. cit., pp. 57-63. 


53 Evidence, scientific fact, and scientific (?) theory are even more closely 
intertwined in the case of the “ unconscious” than in that of “ repression ”; 
an esoteric and sometimes fanciful terminology increases the difficulty. 
The readings suggested here will provide an intelligible approach (though 
one most likely not acceptable to the rigidly psychoanalytic theorists nor 
to their uncompomising opponents). 

Carl R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy, pp. 506-07; Spearman, The 
Nature of “ Intelligence,” pp. 165-74; Moore, The Driving Forces of Human 
Nature, pp. 67-85 (this passage states the evidence for the “ unconscious ”) ; 
Mortimer J. Adler, What Man Has Made of Man (New York: Longmans, 
1937), note 55, pp. 218-22. 

We said above that it is perhaps more accurate to speak of “that which 
cannot come to full consciousness,” rather than of the “ unconscious.” See 
Nuttin, Psychanalyse, pp. 270-75. It will help us if we picture “ conscious- 
ness,” not as an area with a bright center and a dim periphery on a single 
plane, but as such an area with several levels (at least two, private and 
social). A fully integrated person can move with relative ease from center 
to periphery, and from level to level (see below, on the concept of the 
self, notes 60 and 61). Abnormality is at least partly an inability to 
achieve such freedom; there are discontinuities in awareness (apparently 
based on potential disharmonies).. Hence, the similarity between the “ un- 
conscious” and the memory-breaks of multiple personality, hysterical anes- 
thesia, and so forth. 
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whom were very keen observers, have long known that it is possi- 
ble for people to conceal from themselves the real motives of 
their actions. Again, there are multiple personalities ”; in these 
cases past memories, which for most of us are relatively continu- 
ous, become broken up into discontinuous groups, each of which 
has its own characteristic mood tone; it is usually found that 
such dissociation is brought about by strong or persistent emo- 
tion.** Another related evidence is that of hysterical insensi- 
bility. Here the experience does not, and as far as the sufferer 
is concerned cannot, come to (full) consciousness,®® 

These evidences bring us back to a position that has already 
been mentioned: imaginal and sensory processes are not identical 
with consciousness, and St. Thomas asserted that the external 
senses, the imagination, and the sensus communis are really dis- 
tinct powers. The evidence brought forth by clinical psychology 
and psychiatric reports makes us add some refinements: that 
appetency influences perception, memory, and association, and 
that under abnormal conditions appetency can bring about 
dissociation of memory-structures, as well as prevent some in- 
compatible images, ideas, or sensations from coming to full 
consciousness.*® 


Tue WILL, THE SELF, AND CHARACTER 


Though the will is but rarely discussed by many psychologists, 
some valuable observations have been made. The method of fac- 
torial analysis reveals that there is a general factor “ W ” in the 


54See Moore, Cognitive Psychology, pp. 418-19, 24-33, 34-44, 423; wdem, 
The Nature and Treatment of Mental Disorders, pp. 76-88; Conklin, Princi- 
ples of Abnormal Psychology, revised edition, pp. 174, 147-59. 

55 On psychogenetic blindness and other anesthesias, see Moore, The 
Driving Forces of Human Nature, pp. 207-17, 302-08; on hysteria itself, see 
Conklin, op. cit., pp. 127-34. 

On the phenomena of “repression” which this paragraph has discussed, 
see Moore, The Driving Forces of Human Nature, pp. 278, 286-87, 290-92, 
305-06; Adler, What Man Has Made of Man, note 55, pp. 218-24, and note 
57, p. 226; Mowrer, “ Pain, Punishment, Guilt, and Anxiety,” in Anziety, 
edited by Hoch and Zubin, p. 37; idem, Learning Theory and Personality 
Dynamics, pp. 546-48, 562-63, 567-68; Nuttin, Psychanalyse, pp. 240-43. 

56 Cf. Donald Snygg and Arthur W. Combs, Individual Behavior (New 
York: Harper’s, 1949), pp. 78-97. 
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order of appetency and tendency.5? Using the method of self- 
observation several very competent psychologists have discovered 
and described the act of choice.5* Finally, the cure of some 
mental abnormalities presupposes on the part of the individual 
a capacity for self-initiated and constructive activity; this has 
been most clearly recognized by those who practice non-directive 
therapy.*® 


In studying the human being as whole, the psychology of per- 
sonality has again discovered that a person has a concept of him- 
self, and that this concept is of great importance in his activity. 
Any great change in behavior, such as psychotherapy aims to 
bring about, implies a change in the concept of the self.*4 Atti- 


57 See Edward Webb, Character and Intelligence, British Journal of Psy- 
chology, Monograph Supplements I (no. 3); Moore, Driving Forces of 
Human Nature, pp. 165-77; Sr. Rosa McDonough, The Empirical Study 
of Character, “Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry,” II (Washington: 
Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1929); C. A. Richardson, The Measure- 
ment of Conative Factors in Children and Their Influence, British Journal 
of Psychology, Monograph Supplements XIX (1928-1929), pp. 405-412. 


58 See Honoria Marian Wells, The Phenomenology of Acts of Choice, 
British Journal of Psychology, Monograph Supplements IV, no. 11 (1927), 
p. 155; Joannes Lindworsky, SJ., Der Wille (Leipzig: Barth, 1923), pp. 
20-53; Moore, The Driving Forces of Human Nature, pp. 321-23, (with 
references to the work of Ach, Michotte, Priim, Robacher, Bartlett, 
Aveling) pp. 315-16; Mary W. Calkins, “ Fact and Inference in Raymond 
Wheeler’s Doctrine of Will and Self-Activity,” Psychological Review 
XXVIII (1921), 356-74. 


59 See Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy, pp. 56-64; idem, “Some Obser- 
vations on the Organization of Personality,” The American Psychologist II 
(1947), 358-68; Otto Rank, Will Therapy (New York: Knopf, 1936), who 
recognizes but does not clearly define the will; Moore, The Driving Forces 
of Human Nature, pp. 323-29. Nuttin, Psychanalyse, pp. 128-29, 133-43, 
also stresses freedom and the unity and integrity of the concept of per- 
sonality, but points out the inherent possibility of conflict in the structure 
of the human personality. 


60See V. C. Raimy, “Self-Reference in Counselling Interviews,” Journal 
of Consulting Psychology XII (1948), 153-63; Ross Stagner, Psychology of 
Personality, second edition (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948), pp. 166-85; 
Isidor Chein, “ The Awareness of Self and the Structure of the Ego,” Psy- 
chological Review LI (1944), 309-14; Nuttin, Psychanalyse, pp. 251-64, 
266-69, 237, 330-31. 

61 See Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy; Raimy, op. cit.; Nuttin, Psycha- 
nalyse, pp. 268-69, 278-81. 
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tudes, modes of action, conceptions in harmony with a given 
concept of self constitute character. 

Character, therefore, is not an absolutely simple perfection, 
but rather a complex unity of different traits.®* These traits 
(general conceptions, qualities, and attitudes) can be combined 
in different ways.** There is some correlation between character 
and bodily types, but by no means a complete one.** The reason 
is that character, or personality structure, is not simply inherited. 
At birth, the human personality is like an undifferentiated mass, 
and growth in personality or character takes place through differ- 
entiation of particular traits to an interrelated unity of traits.© 
The integration of personality, however, is not an automatic nor 
even a simple process. Actually, there seem to be four points 
which are critical in personality development: first, the time 
when the infant begins to realize the conflict between his im- 
pulses and reality; second, when the child is first faced with 
moral ideals and their demands; ® the third, when the sexual and 
possessive impulses of the adolescent meet with social control and 
moral ideals, and fourth, when the adult develops and unifies his 
self-ideal.®? 


62 Cf. G. W. Allport, “The Ege in Contemporary Psychology,” Psycho- 
logical Review L (1943), 451-78; Stagner, Psychology of Personality, pp. 
186-201. 

83 See Sr. Rosa McDonough, The Empirical Study of Character; Boring, 
Langfeld, and Weld, Foundations of Psychology, pp. 487-510; Raymond B. 
Cattell, Description and Measurement of Personality (Yonkers: World 
Book Co., 1946), pp. 61-70, 141-45, 219-32, 475-96, 522-30; Gordon W. All- 
port, Personality (New York: Holt, 1937). 

64 Cf. E. Kretschmer, Physique and Character (New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1925); William H. Sheldon, Varieties of Human Physique, Varieties 
of Temperament (New York: Harper’s). 

65 See Gardner Murphy, Personality, pp. 619, 630-32. 

66 See O. H. Mowrer, “Pain, Punishment, Guilt, and Anxiety,” in 
Anziety, edited by Hoch and Zubin, pp. 36-37. This is an excellent state- 
ment of the situation, though the grounding of the moral ideals is philo- 
sophically incomplete. 

67 On these four conflicts, see Moore, The Driving Forces of Human 
Nature, pp. 251-67. Moore suggests that there are individual variations in 
strength of will, and that there is a development in strength of will; see, 
as against this latter point, the contrasting view of Johannes Lindworsky, 
SJ., The Training of the Will (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1929), and idem, Psy- 
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There seem to be three ways in which character can develop. 
The first is that of the virtuous man, who develops an integrated 
self-concept and behavior around one or more ideals that are 
suitable to his nature both as an individual man and a social 
being. The second is that of the vicious man, who integrates his 
conceptions, attitudes, and behavior around an unsuitable (bad) 
ideal.** The third is that of the man who fails to integrate, or 
who develop several partial integrations.°® Thus the psycho- 
logical study of character provides a background not only for the 
philosophy of man, but also for moral philosophy, in that it 
enables us to see more distinctly what moral goodness is, and 
how the virtues must be interrelated.”° 


CONCLUSIONS 


The evidences which can be derived from the psychologists’ 
investigations of man can be summed up thus. Man has many 
and various activities, which have a unity of order and end, and 
are capable of a very close integration. The lowest level of this 
activity is the natural and biological, which is material in its 


chology of Asceticism, tr. by E. A. Heiring (Baltimore: Carroll Press, 1950). 
In Dynamic Psychology, p. 175, Fr. Moore says that the fourth conflict 
(concerning the self-ideal) is at the base of every mental breakdown. 


68 Mental health depends on unity and synthesis, says Moore, The 
Driving Forces of Human Nature, pp. 219-25. 


69 See above, the evidences gathered under the concept of “ repression,” 
note 55, and the various studies that have been made of “regression” 
(another obscure and highly theoretical point, the discussion of which fre- 
quently contain highly relevant evidence). Cf. F. L. Wells, “ Mental 
Regression: Its Conception and Types,” Psychiatric Bulletin IX (1916), 
445-92; idem, “Social Maladjustments: adaptive regression,” in C. Murchi- 
son, A Handbook of Social Psychology (Worcester: Clark Univ. Press, 
1935) ; Moore, The Driving Forces of Human Nature, pp. 270-71, lists as the 
ways in which a person can respond to an unpleasant situation: depression 
and anxiety, defence, compensation, sublimation, and rational adjustment. 

7 See John W. Stafford, C.S.V., “Psychology and Moral Problems,” 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review (1950), 118-24; he points out four problems 
in which psychology can be of help: alcoholism, sexuality, scrupulosity, and 
dissatisfaction with attainments; Moore, Dynamic Psychology, pp. 202-03, 
on scrupulosity, and pp. 173-74, on humility. For a view of this relation 
in more general terms, see Adler, What Man Has Made of Man, note 61, 
pp. 228-31; Rudolf Allers, “ Ethics and Anthropology,” The New Scholasti- 
cism XXIV (1950), 237-62. 
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nature. Man also has knowledge, which in any given perceptual 
act is unified. Upon analysis, this knowledge can be found to 
consist of sensory and supra-sensory elements. The sensory ele- 
ments (sensations and images) are shown to be both material 
and in some sense immaterial in their nature. The supra-sensory 
acts of knowledge are not material, and so must be spiritual. 
Along with knowledge, man also has appetency, which is of two 
basic kinds, sensory and rational. Appetency not only follows 
from knowledge, but in turn may act upon knowledge, and may 
determine its organization and even to some extent its content. 
Finally, the human being, by developing his distinct powers in 
a unified way toward a rational goal, can attain to that perfec- 
tion which is called a good or virtuous character. 

If one were to attempt to point out which of these evidences 
are most significant to the contemporary Thomist, he would, I 
think, base his choice on what seem to be certain lacunae in the 
Thomistic philosophy of man. On this ground, I should like to 
single out for special emphasis, the evidences for the unity of 
perceptual knowledge, for the complex interrelations of knowledge 
and appetency, and for the structure of the adult personality.” 


GEORGE P. KLUBERTANZ 


Saint Louis University 


EXISTENTIALISM AND THE NATURE OF MAN 


N her most interesting and provocative book entitled “ The 
Ethics of Ambiguity ”, Simone de Beauvoir develops her con- 
ception of existentialist morals and depicts the essential note in 
any human situation as ambiguity. This indicates, she explains, 
that “its meaning is never fixed but must be constantly won” 
(p. 129). The truth of that insight was made vividly clear to 
me as I set to work developing the theme of this paper. For 
surely the title, “ Existentialism and the Nature of Man ” is suffi- 
ciently ambiguous to make anyone pause. Any attempt to fix 
the meaning of a term which has been applied to philosophers as 
different as Merleau-Ponty and Maritain, and to theologians as 
varied as Karl Barth, Martin Buber and St. Thomas must be 


71 Cf. Nuttin, Psychanalyse, pp. 213-21, 349. 
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fraught with the utmost anxiety. However, as Simone de Beau- 
voir goes on to insist, that is our human situation and it can only 
be faced by making a choice. “It is contradictory ”, she says, 
“to reject with horror the moment of choice which is precisely 
the moment when spirit passes into nature, the moment of con- 
crete fulfillment and morality ” (p. 23). So taking her at her 
word I have sought fulfillment in choosing to assign limits, not 
arbitrary ones, as you will see, to the task in hand. 

I shall confine myself to considering but two commonly-recog- 
nized existential points of view as they are presented in the 
writings of Jean-Paul Sartre and Gabriel Marcel.! It will be 
within these limits that I will consider the meaning of the term 
“ existential”. As for the phrase “the Nature of Man” men- 
tioned in the title, I shall try to present at least the general and 
most fundamental characteristics associated with man by Sartre 
and Marcel. All of this, however, as you will soon realize, will 
be incidental to my main purposes which are these: First, to pre- 
sent the theories of being these men arrive at in their analysis 
of man; second, to discover the methods they use in doing so and 
some of the reasons they have for adopting such methods; and 
third, to discern their motives in proceeding as they do. My 
overall concern is to determine, as best I can, the character of 
the knowledge under consideration and the extent of the moral 
influences at work in these theories. 

I feel, however, that the success of any treatment of an exis- 
tential theme demands that one personally experience the matter 
under examination. So with a view to achieving that concrete 
situation let me briefly put you in the mood for what follows by 
stating a few basic points: for the existentialist real knowledge 


1 The works of authors mentioned will be cited according to the following 
abbreviations: 
Jean-Paul Sartre—E.N.: L’étre et la Néant (Gallimard), Paris, 1943. 
Ex.: Existentialism (Philosophical Library), New 
York, 1947. 
Gabriel Marcel— E.A.: Etre et Avoir (Aubier), Paris, 1935. 
G.L.: The Mystery of Being (Gifford Lectures), 
Vol. I (Henry Regnery), Chicago, 1951. 
D.R.1.: Du Réfus a l’Invocation (Gallimard), Paris, 
1943. 
P.E.: The Philosophy of Existence (Philos. Li- 
brary), New York, 1950. 
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must always refer to the knower as an existing individual, or a8 

Kierkegaard ? so well states it: 
That essential knowledge is essentially related to existence does not 
mean the above-mentioned identity which abstract thought postulates 
between thought and being; nor does it signify, objectively, that know]l- 
edge corresponds to something existent as its object. But it means 
that knowledge has a relationship to the knower, who is essentially an 
existing individual, and for this reason all essential knowledge is essen- 
tially related to existence (F.U.P., p. 177). 


Now one consequence of this demand is that there is a basic 
opposition between abstract thought and real being, for reality 
cannot then be conceived or grasped in a concept. 


To do so is to reduce it to possibility, but in that case it is impossible 
to conceive it, because to conceive it is to reduce it to possibility and 
consequently, not to hold fast to it as reality (Journals, #1054). 


In other words, the concept of existence is an ideality and the 
difficulty is, of course, whether existence can be reduced to a 
concept (Journals, #1027). For it is precisely because I ezist 
and the things among which I exist also exist that I am separated 
from them. So existence separates, and since it is the function 
of thought to unify, thought finds resistance to its activity in the 
very fact of existing. For that reason an existential system is 
a radical impossibility (F.U.P., p. 107). 

In terms of the individual who must lead his life in very pre- 
cise and unique circumstances, this means that reason is really 
cut off from existence and life. “It is perfectly true, as philoso- 
phers say, that life must be understood backwards. But they 
forget the other proposition, that it must be lived forwards. And 
if one thinks over that proposition it becomes more and more 
evident that life can never really be understood in time simply 
because at no particular moment can I find the necessary resting- 
place from which to understand it—backwards” (Journals, 
#465). In actual living, Kierkegaard goes on (Journals, #871), 
the individual is required to make decisions, choose and act. His 
reason, however, tells him he can do one thing just as well as 


2 Citations of Kierkegaard are given in the following abbreviations: 
F.U.P.: The Final Unfinished Postscript, Transl. Swenson-Lowrie 
Oxford—Princeton Univ. Press. 
Journals: The Journals of Kierkegaard (1834-1854), Transl. A. Dru, 
Oxford Univ. Press. 
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another, and that is tantamount to telling him that he cannot 
act at all. Reflection is simply an equilibrium of possibilities 
and one cannot act on such a basis. He is, then, caught in the 
incongruity between action and reflection, he must do that which 
is literally absurd to his reason. In the concrete, then, reason 
always comes to grief in absurdity. Recourse must be had, then, 
to something other than rational knowledge and to means other 
than reason for attaining it. Let us see what these are in the 
writings of Sartre and Marcel. 

Sartre’s analysis and the view of man that results from it are 
really inspired by Heidegger’s search for an answer to the ques- 
tion: What is being? At the beginning of his main work, Sein 
und Zeit,’ Heidegger stresses the need for a return to ontology. 
Being, he states (S.u.Z., p. 4), occupies a central role in all of 
our thoughts and activities: it is the most universal of concepts, 
it is incapable of being defined, it includes man in its univer- 
sality, we live within it and yet its meaning is always shrowded 
in darkness. Investigating the meaning of being is, then, the 
basic question in philosophy (S8.u.Z., pp. 2-3; p. 27). But being 
has certain demands to make of that investigation, the investiga- 
tion cannot be pushed arbitrarily, the question can only be asked 
and answered by one who is a being. So of all the things to 
which we apply the term “ Being ”’, only one can properly handle 
the investigation, i.e., a being that looks at or examines itself. 
Man is just such a being. Heidegger calls him Dasein. A correct 
and clear formulation of the meaning of being demands, then, a 
preliminary explanation of the being cf man (S.u.Z., pp. 7-8): the 
nature of Sein must be determined by analysing the Dasein. 
What being is will be determined by what the Dasein is, and for 
Heidegger the “ essence” of Dasein rests in its existence (S.u.Z., 
p. 43)—“ existence’ being used not in the traditional sense of 
existentia, he says (S.u.Z., pp. 42-43), nor as a property of an 
actual being but as the sein des Dasens, i.e., human existence. 
So the answer to our ontological question must come from a 
being that reveals itself to itself and man is just such a self- 
revealing being. In this sense, man is ontological to the core. 

If, however, this is true then being is to be found in the phe- 
nomenon. Heidegger points out (S.u.Z., p. 28) that the Greek 


8 Heidegger is cited as follows: S.u.Z.: Sein und Zeit, Jahrbuch f. Philos. 
u. Phanom. Forschung, 1927. 
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word ¢awopevov, to which our word goes back, comes from the 
verb ¢aweo$a and it means “ to be revealed ” or “ to show itself ”. 
So a phenomenon is that which reveals or shows itself (S.u.Z., p. 
28, p. 31). Man, then, is a phenomenon and the nature of being 
will be revealed in penetrating the meaning of phenomenon and 
discovering just what it implies. In a word, for Heidegger, Phe- 
nomenology as a study of phenomenon and Ontology, the study 
of being, are not two distinct disciplines belonging to philosophy. 
Rather, the two titles stand for philosophy according to its 
method in one case, according to its object in the other. Phi- 
losophy is a universal, phenomenological ontology taking its 
point of departure in an interpretation of man’s being, an analy- 
sis of whose existence provides the clues needed in all philosophi- 
cal questions (S.u.Z., p. 38). 

It is likewise with an analysis of phenomenon that Sartre 
begins his L’Etre et la Néant and with an analysis of human 
existence that he goes on to determine the meaning of being. 
Realizing that being is phenomenon, is, he tells us (E.N., p. 11), 
the great advance made by modern thought inasmuch as it allows 
us to reduce the existent to the series of appearances that reveals 
it—‘ L’etre d’un existant, c’est precisement ce qu’il parait (E.N., 
p. 12). Thus, he says (E.N., p. 12), we attain the notion of phe- 
nomenon as it can be encountered in the Phenomenology of 
Husserl or Heidegger, for example. The existent, then, is what 
reveals itself—notice, it does not reveal anything within itself, 
it simply reveals itself. There is not something real inside it 
which the appearance manifests, its appearing is precisely what 
is revealed. The dualism of being and appearing can no longer 
have a rightful claim on philosophy, for here we are confronted 
with a phenomenon that is an absolute: phenomenon is the real 
(E.N., p. 12). 

Now just what does the phenomenon reveal? Well, if there 
is to be appearance there must be that which appears and that 
to which it appears, an act of being perceived and one of per- 
ceiving, the perceived and the perceiver, the object and the sub- 
ject. In referring the components of these pairs one to the other, 
does the perceiving constitute the perceived so that the object’s 
esse would be percipi? No, says Sartre (E.N., p. 16). Every 
idealism, he points out (E.N., p. 17) seeks to reduce being to the 
knowledge that is had of it, but to be well-founded it should first 
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establish the being of knowledge on which being depends. Fail- 
ure to do that means the esse est percipi rests on nothing at all. 
Consequently, Sartre feels that in any solid doctrine the being 
of knowledge must rest on something beyond knowledge, some- 
thing that escapes the perciyi (E.N., p. 17). Otherwise knowl- 
edge itself falls into nothingness. So to his mind the relation 
between perceiver and perceived must be an entitative or trans- 
phenomenal reference of objct to subject, subject to object (E.N., 
p. 17). 

On the side of the subject, such a transphenomenal dimension is 
constituted by consciousness itself, for as Husserl has seen so well 
(Meditat. Cartes., p. 28 [Vrin, Paris, 1947]), all consciousness 
is consciousness of, it is intrinsically intentional (E.N., p. 17). 
It is, therefore, referred to object entitatively. Pleasure, for ex- 
ample (E.N., p. 21), is an event before it is a representation 
of a pleasant object. In a word, the phenomenon implies an 
intentional subject, the so-called “ consciousness-self ”, which is 
the subject of the most concrete experiences but which is more 
truly identical with those experiences than related to them. It 
has nothing substantial about it, it is a pure appearance in the 
sense that the subject is a pure self-awareness identical with an 
awareness of (E.N., pp. 20-21). As for the object, its percipi 
does not depend on reflexive consciousness so as to be constituted 
what it is by being known. It depends, rather, on the pre-re- 
flexive consciousness in that it is demanded transphenomenally 
as the object of intentional consciousness. In the manner of 
Husserl, the being of the cogito pre-reflexively requires the inten- 
tionality of the ego and the being of the object: not, as Sartre 
very carefully points out (E.N., p. 26), as the noema is a simple 
correlate of the noesis, for then the object would be constituted 
by being known, but as something transcendentally demanded by 
the very being of consciousness. Its independence of the subject 
is, indeed, indicated by the constant stress Sartre (E.N., p. 25) 
places on its being active, never passive. In short, being or phe- 
nomenon demands a subject and object intrinsically related one 
to the other: a being or phenomenon which is phenomenon be- 
cause it is aware of itself in all appearing, i.e., it is a self-aware- 
ness or being-for-itself; and a being or phenomenon appearing 
to consciousness as the transphenomenal object of that conscious- 
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ness but not reflexively aware of itself, ie., a being-in-itself. 
There are, then, two orders in phenomenon the pour-soi and the 
en-sot (E.N., p. 33). 

What, then, does the pour-soi as consciousness reveal to us of 
the nature of being? Well, it is the self-revealing, and since our 
basic ontological situation demanded that being question itself, 
let us see what the pour-soi tells us of being in the experience of 
questioning. Any question, as distinct from an affirmation, de- 
mands that a yes or no answer be possible (E.N., p. 39). In 
asking a question one must accept the possibility of the non- 
existence of the being he questions. In addition, he reveals him- 
self to be in a state of indetermination in even asking the ques- 
tion. A question, then, is a bridge between two non-beings: the 
non-being of knowing on the side of the questioner, the non- 
being of the transcendent being on the side of the one questioned. 
So in merely asking: What is being? a new dimension of being 
has been revealed—non-being (E.N., p. 40). 

On the side of the gour-soi such non-being is not only revealed 
as a condition of my confronting myself so as to be able to ques- 
tion myself, but also of questioning other men or things. To 
question them the pour-soi must in some way remove itself from 
being. On the side of the en-soi as object of the conscious atten- 
tion involved in questioning, it must appear capable of giving a 
negative reply. For if a question is aroused in a questioner by 
anything that just zs, then it is occasioned by something com- 
pletely and universally determined and the question would cease 
to be even conceivable. Therefore, the en-sot must appear capa- 
ble of not-being, it must appear haunted by non-being. Accord- 
ing to Sartre (E.N., pp. 43-47), it is by the attention of the 
pour-soi, in this case illustrated by questioning but just as well 
by expectation or any other conscious attitude, that non-being 
comes into being. But for our present purposes, the important 
thing to note is that a fundamental note of being, its non-being, 
has been revealed by analysing human existence. That non- 
being is just as transphenomenal and objective as is being; sub- 
ject and object are just as transcendentally nothing. We have, 
then, in the case of Sartre, a definite conception of being taking 
shape even though it is properly man that is under examination: 
in a word, man’s existence proves a key to the nature of being 
itself. 
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It is enough to note the titles of two of Gabriel Marcel’s major 
works, Etre et Avoir and The Mystery of Being, to be convinced 
that he is no less philosophically interested in being than are 
Heidegger and Sartre. On the very first page of his Gifford Lec- 
tures he not only puts his finger on very existential question we 
have met in Kierkegaard, but he also gives us a basic insight into 
his own interests in philosophy as a whole. Formulating philo- 
sophic thought as a system is a temptation, he tells us (G.L., pp. 
1-2), but only a temptation to philosophic suicide. Presenting 
philosophical discoveries in their dialectical or systematic inter- 
connection always runs the risk of profoundly altering their 
nature: philosophy must always remain a search or an investi- 
gation, philosophic reality always seems to resist formulation. 
The reason is not hard to find, for according to Marcel (G.L., pp. 
132-33) philosophy must always attach itself to a given, concrete 
situation and acknowledge the multiplicity of complications such 
concreteness entails. He is speaking in the spirit of Kierkegaard 
when he brands as erroneous the view that “the philosopher as 
such ought not to concern himself with passing events, that his 
job on the contrary is to give laws in a timeless realm, and to 
consider contemporary occurrences with the same indifference 
with which a stroller through a wood considers the bustlings of 
an ant-hill ” (G.L., p. 36). Concretely, then, philosophical ques- 
tions will always centre around the individual philosopher him- 
self. So the main philosophical questions repeatedly asked by 
Marcel (G.L., p. 125) are: Am I? Who am I? What am I? 
The I becomes a focal point for his investigations, not a tran- 
scendental or abstract J but an J in a very concrete situation. 

Now the question: Am I? presupposes its own answer. I can 
only answer if I am tu give the answer. Philosophical discus- 
sions in this atmosphere must, then, be carried on at a level that 
transcends argumentation, for simple affirmation is the only 
answer (D.R.I., p. 25; P.E., p. 15). If argumentation were re- 
quired, I should have to prove that I am and thereby, in effect, 
beg the question. And the very fact that such a simple affirma- 
tion is demanded is most instructive: first of all, it tells me that 
I am so involved in being as to be incapable of dissociating my- 
self from it; and then it indicates that any investigation of 
myself as being must transcend the opposition of a subject that 
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would affirm being and being as affirmed by that subject. So let 
us examine each of these points in turn. 

I cannot dissociate myself from being: I cannot escape it, I am 
always in it—not in it as one is in place but as always present 
to it. Thus, one characteristic of being is that as far as it is con- 
cerned I can never adopt the role of spectator to study it (E.A., 
pp. 25-26). A spectator is always capable of detaching himself 
from the spectacle he is observing. Now adopting such a role 
involves a certain alienation: it is truer to say the spectator 7s 
not at the spectacle than to say he zs at it. Or to put it another 
way, when I am watching a spectacle, the spectacle exists—all 
my attention is fastened on it, not on myself. To all intents and 
purposes, as a spectator J do not exist. Such an experience, then, 
involves self-abnegation, a loss of awareness of self. In the case 
of being, however, we can never achieve such alienation without 
ceasing to be. We can only detach ourselves from being as the 
saint achieves detachment: his detachment is effected at the very 
heart of the real by excluding all curiosity about the universe 
(E.A., p. 25). It is a detachment that implies the highest possi- 
ble participation in being, the most complete self-realization. He 
detaches himself from being so as to enter it more profoundly. 
So it could be, Marcel remarks (P.E., p. 27), that sanctity is the 
surest model for insight into being! 

Moreover, treating being as a spectacle inevitably results in 
all being remaining unintelligible to me in virtue of the very 
absurdity of the original relation in which I stand to it. For I 
immediately wonder how it began, where it came from, etc. I try 
to reconstruct in thought a series of operations that would have 
successively unfolded to produce it. In that way being appears 
as an object having a past that I can reconstruct, much as I 
would try to reconstruct a person empirically by putting to- 
gether all that has happened to him. But even in thought I 
cannot set myself apart from the universe of which I, too, form 
a part; nor can I ever detach myself from myself to reconstruct 
my own being. At this level of detachment being must remain 
insoluble in virtue of the radical metaphysical fact that I ezist. 
In short, my existing makes it impossible to reconstruct being 
in this way. 

Attempting to reconstruct myself as an empirical ego indicates 
just as clearly the impossibility of treating being in this way. 
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To do so I must appeal to a real self to account for the empirical 
series, I enter into myself by abstracting myself from life to enter 
the inner recesses of pure reason. I thereby run the risk of 
escaping into a real never-never land, a veritable no-man’s land, 
into what must strictly be called a nowhere (G.L., p. 133). But 
if I cannot discover myself without destroying my real being, it 
would seem to indicate that abstraction is not the way to pene- 
trate being. The way of reason is the way of abstracting, recon- 
structing, finding solutions to problems. So when being is looked 
upon as an object or problem it would appear antithetical to the 
very conditions required for its solution. 

There is, however, another way of entering being already sug- 
gested by the detachment of the saint. Since I am a being, then 
penetrating being is truly self-penetration, an in-gathering in 
which I enter into and am present to myself. It is not the path 
of reason and analysis but of spiritual experience and contempla- 
tion (G.L., p. 132). In this case the mind is not present to being 
as at a spectacle to be beheld, but as immanent to being, swal- 
lowed up by it, so to speak. And by the same token being tran- 
scends thought in thus swallowing it up. It is not the manner 
of solving problems but of experiencing mystery. In this case 
being is not something to be reconstructed, it is not part of a 
mixture or a structure (E.A., pp. 46-49); it is something we 
must enter directly and immediately without reflection and in 
so entering discover the meaning of being personally, intimately, 
certainly. 

The certitude involved, however, will not be the certitude of 
rational conviction. Our understanding of being will not result 
from rational analysis but will be somewhat akin to the under- 
standing of a work of art (G.L., p.9). It is in all truth a revela- 
tion and defies rational demonstration or explanation. To achieve 
such a revelation or understanding in the case of art we must 
enter into the work; so, too, in understanding being we must 
involve ourselves in it rather than seek to stand apart from it. 
Hence Marcel’s reluctance to put his discoveries into a system. 
He can only ask us to engage ourselves in the mysteries of love, 
despair, hope, fidelity, etc., and in those experiences learn of 
being. 

According to Marcel (E.A., p. 9) the first and most funda- 
mental engagement is engagement in a body, he calls it the ex- 
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perience of incarnation. The mysterious, intimate character of 
the bond between me and my body really colors every existential 
judgment. We try to express it by saying: “I have a body”, 
“T use my body ”, etc., but in thus analysing that experience we 
make a problem of the body and never quite succeed in solving it. 
The only way we can really learn of this characteristic of being 
is to engage ourselves in that direct experience of what ii means 
to be in a body and learn something of being there. It is the 
concrete situation of a being appearing to itself as bound to a 
body, and in such an experience I cannot say that my body is or 
is not me nor for me. All opposition between subject and object 
is transcended, and I try to express that transcendence by say- 
ing: “I am my body”. We may conclude, then, that treating 
being by way of engagement and involvement, searching into it 
concretely, eliminates all opposition between inside and outside, 
subject and object. Being simply links us, it is essentially pres- 
ence (P.E., p. 25). Here, then, in contrast with Sartre, presence 
is the important note of being. The stress is on participating in 
being to learn its nature rather than on analysis and the absence 
such analysis demands. The result is an insistence on the posi- 
tive character of being, not on its negativity. Both agree, how- 
ever, that it is in studying man in one way or the other that the 
key to the nature of being is to be had. Let us proceed, then, at 
somewhat briefer length, with these two men’s views on the 
nature of man. 

In developing his notion of the pour-sot we have seen that 
Sartre was recasting in his own way the Dasein of Heidegger 
which we found identified with human existence. Man is a 
being-for-himself, a phenomenon and a consciousness-self. At 
the extreme of that consciousness, through the attention man 
pays to the object of his consciousness, negativity or non-being 
enters being. It is through man as pour-sot that non-being 
comes to be: his being is properly speaking to negate being, 
negate it as by a positive, concrete act of negating. In short, 
man is really the link in being: the apparent hiatus in being 
caused by the distinction between pour-soi and en-soi is bridged 
by a synthetic bond which is nothing else but the pour-sot itself 
(E.N., p. 711). The pour-soi is, indeed, but a pure negating of 
the en-soi, it is like an entitative gap in being. But it is a cre- 
ative gap, for by its negating attention the pour-sot makes a 
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nothing of the individual en-soi and out of this overthrowing of 
the en-soi a world is made (E.N., p. 711). In a word, man’s 
attention singles out of a vast background certain en-soi that 
now become objects of his consciousness and constitute his world. 
Man creates a world by his attention. It is, then, out of his 
negativity that a world appears, a negativity that Sartre at- 
tempts (E.N., p. 33) to express by saying of the pour-soi: it is 
not what it is, and it is what it is not. 

It is in virtue of that negativity—particularly its creative, 
projecting tendencies—that man is not said to be, but to be to- 
wards being: not étre but a étre, not sein but zu-sein (E.N., p. 
33). And because he is such a negative, projecting being, he is 
free. It is by his negativity that he escapes causal laws (E.N., 
p. 59), it is by projecting that nothingness into other beings in 
expecting them to be other than they are that they too are seen 
to escape those same causal laws in some measure. Every human 
attention, be it question, expectation, imagination or emotion is 
really a judgment that non-being is possible in things, that they 
can be other than they are, that they escape rigid determinism. 
So negativity is the root and foundation of human liberty (E.N., 
p. 61). In short, negativity, being towards and standing outside 
being all add up to one thing: liberty. 

It is this identification of man with freedom that Sartre has in 
mind in speaking (Ex., p. 18) of man as pure subjectivity and 
as a being that just appears in the world: to be free man must 
just appear, exist and then freely define himself in existing. In 
this sense his existence is a primary fact, his essence must come 
from what he wills to make himself. The constant exercise of 
that freedom, that is to say his constant existing, is attested by 
the feelings of anguish, forlornness and despair that in some 
degree or other accompany every choice he makes. But inas- 
much as he is a pour-soi, he is properly man in choosing rather 
than in allowing his decisions to be made for him impersonally: 
he is condemned to be free, but to be free he must choose. Thus, 
liberty becomes the only value that really guarantees humanity 
to man, it is the link that binds together all human phenomena 
(Ex., p. 56). In this sense freedom is the essence of man. 

Taken ontologically essence is a necessary determination, and 
in this present case it would mean that man must be man. But 
existentially man can be not-man by being inauthentic, that is 
to say he can simply go along with the crowd, so to speak, in his 
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ordinary daily existence. In fleeing personal responsibility he is 
not properly man. Existentially, then, man does not have to be 
man, human does not exercise a necessary determination. But 
what is existentially necessary is that for man to be man he must 
choose. In that sense freedom makes man to be man, it is the 
definition of man (Ex., p. 54)—but surely it is a moral definition. 

Nor are such fundamental notions as existence and essence far 
from the mind of Gabriel Marcel, for in asking Am I? Who am 
I? What am I? he is really concerning himself with exactly the 
same matters although perhaps more personally and dramati- 
cally. In connection with the first question we have seen that 
the status of the questioner must come in if it is to be answered. 
Pursuing that analysis we have found it is impossible ever to 
answer it as a spectator, it can only be handled by a distinctive 
attitude that recognizes our presence within the thing questioned. 
that presence, as we have noted, indicates a method proper to the 
handling of philosophical questions, namely, involvement in con- 
crete, human situations. But what does that involvement entail? 
It is quite different from merely being among other persons or 
things: it is an entering into them and a penetrating into our- 
selves by them, an active inter-presence, if you like. It is a rela- 
tion or, more properly, a bond expressed by with, in the sense 
that I know a friend is on my side, sympathetic towards me, with 
me at all times (G.L., p. 177; p. 205). Negatively expressed, 
it is not merely simultaneous presence in contiguous places, as a 
table is with a chair. It is, rather, the presence of friend to 
friend even when they are physically absent one from the other. 
Such assurance as involvement or engagement brings implies, 
however, that I pledge myself in some way to the one who is 
with me. In doing so I express a certain confidence in the one 
to whom I engage myself. Keeping that pledge and continuing 
to express that trust really constitute a continuing fidelity to 
mycelf and the other (E.A., pp. 139-40, 59-60, 61-63). Engage- 
ment, then, is closely allied to fidelity, and entering these two 
human experiences allows one to bear witness to his continuing 
trust in being. In that way they indicate a judgment that there 
is a certain stability about being and that I trust it. 

But in addition to revealing something of being they also tell 
me something of myself as well. Fidelity attests a continuing 
presence of myself to another. We express it by saying: ‘ Even 
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when I can neither touch you, nor see you, I feel you are with 
me. Not to be certain of that would be tc deny you”. It is not 
as memory or image that this presence is intended, they are the 
modes of presence of objects or spectacles. Being faithful is 
exercising a certain openness to another whereby he can enter 
into me and be present with the utmost assurance (G.L., p. 145). 
In short, engagement and fidelity indicate that I am an open- 
being, a transcendent being—not “ transcendent ” as that is tran- 
scendent in Kant which lies outside experience, nor “ transcend- 
ent” as used in the language of contemporary phenomenology, 
but as a being is transcendent that must always find itself 
centred in some being other than itself (G.L., pp. 44ff.). It is 
the transcendence of love, and to describe that basic trait in man 
Marcel uses the word “disponible”: a disponible being is one 
that is always available to another, not self-centred (G.L., p. 
163). So the most disponible being is one most consecrated or 
dedicated to a centre other than itself, one that realizes it does 
not belong to itself, a being that is revealed in love. Man, then, 
is a being who must lead his life in dedication, one that is funda- 
mentally spiritual. There is, then, no ready answer to the ques- 
tion: Who am I? except in terms of the dedication I make of 
my life. 

Here we have a glimpse into the essence of man from Marcel’s 
point of view. We can never treat man’s essence as an abstract 
fiction or as that which we cannot disregard in man. In geo- 
metrical reasoning we can disregard the size and color of a figure 
or consider the essence of a straight line to be the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. But there is only one valid way to--" 
consider essence in the case of man as contrasted with his exist- 
ence, i.e., as the essence of his life (G.L., p. 195). As such it is 
that which transcends the merely important things of life, that 
certain something else we need to orientate our lives and without 
which any answer to the question: What am I? must always 
remain tentative and unsatisfactory (G.L., p. 218). So once 
more in Marcel we have man defined existentially by a value, 
once more his definition is a moral one. Or as he puts it in The 
Mystery of Being: “ In the final analysis our task is nothing less 
than that of perceiving in what fashion life can be organically 
linked with truth (G.L., p. 191) ”, but he has already pointed out 
very clearly that no one dies for truth ‘as an adequation of the 
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thing and the intellect’ but for truth as a value (G.L., p. 58). 
So man is defined by the things for which he should live. 

Now let us see what conclusions and lessons we can learn from 
this rather long analysis. First of all, a general comment. We 
should note the constant insistence that phenomenological analy- 
sis is descriptive. Husserl (“ Phenomenology ”, Encyc. Brit., Vol. 
17, p. 6998 [15th ed., New York, 1932]) has called it “a new, 
descriptive, philosophical method” and has suggested its use in 
completely revising the sciences. It is a search for essences but 
it is primarily psychological in object and method, hence the 
strong atmosphere of psychology in Heidegger and Sartre. Now 
recognizing that most of our contemporaries are trained to handle 
psychological data rather than the subtleties of theology and 
metaphysics, we might well consider using such phenomenological 
analysis in our search for and defense of a doctrine of essences. 
But a re-working of such basic notions as experience, conscious- 
ness, intentionality, meaning and evidence would certainly be a 
prerequisite. 

Secondly, we should realize that in such investigations as we 
have been examining we are dealing with viewpoints that are 
basically moral, ontological considerations are secondary to 
moral ones. For Sartre Being is meaningful in terms of man and 
man is defined by what he chooses, he exists in action, freedom 
is the supreme value and freedom is found in the transcendence 
of negativity that explains our knowing or being conscious. In 
short, moral questions command the phenomenological analysis 
which then becomes a search for negativity. To find it we are 
forced to examine phenomena, for a being that is other than phe- 
nomena will have a structure, it will just be and thereby resist 
freedom. It is not surprising, then, that Sartre himself should 
conclude: “ Thus, existential psychoanalysis is a moral descrip- 
tion because it gives us the ethical meaning of different human 
projects” (E.N., p. 720). And for Marcel man is defined by 
value, human existence is one of engagement, and being is found 
in moral phenomena like fidelity and love. In short, the being 
in question is moral being. In that perspective the notion of 
man being uncaused, making his own nature, creating his own 
world, being his past and the mystery of his being are all mean- 
ingful. Consequently, analysing such conclusions as are pre- 
sented by Marcel and Sartre should be the work of the moralist. 
primarily. 
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If that is so, then this third consequence follows: the constant 
insistence on concreteness as opposed to abstraction becomes 
understandable. What we actually have, then, is an appeal that 
moral being be treated as a distinctive kind of being, being that 
is a free movement towards an end rather than a being centred 
in its own metaphysical act. To complicate matters further, 
however, greatest stress is laid on considering such being at its 
most circumscribed and individual level: the point where choice 
initiates the act towards its end, a point that must be experienced 
and is strictly incapable of formulation. We should insist, how- 
ever, that even here there is a radical intelligibility to be recog- 
nized. Unfortunately, the Kantian antithesis of speculative and 
practical reason has cast its shadow over the analysis as we have 
followed it, so that the resulting treatment of moral being is a 
non-intellectual one. Thus, the moral order becomes an order 
of magic.for Sartre and a mystery for Marcel. We must, I 
believe, strive to re-integrate intellectual principles into the moral 
order without destroying the formal character of moral being: 
the moral must be shown to be intelligible and at the same time 
free. To do so we must seek to remove the illusion that intel- 
lectual principles, since they guide speculative reason, bring 
physical necessity in their wake and are antithetical to freedom. 

And finally, to do so it would appear necessary to insist on 
the fundamental difference between physical and spiritual nature: 
the former closed by matter and determined in operation, the 
latter open and free in operation, containing rather than being 
contained. Gabriel Marcel is, I believe, particularly aware of 
this basic difference. His appeal to contemplation, his analysis 
of fidelity, trust and love all indicate his striving for recognition 
of the spiritual. He is constantly urging his readers to experi- 
ence such reality for themselves. Unfortunately, it is an appeal 
that renders all approaches to the spiritual highly affective. Once 
more I feel every effort should be made to point out the very 
basic elements of intelligibility in these very experiences—per- 
haps to indicate, even, that the properly human emotion is intel- 
lection itself. Perhaps in this way a certain definitiveness may 
be given to an analysis of man that is only descriptive in the 
instances of existentialism we have examined. 


LAWRENCE E. LyncH 


St. Michael’s College 
Toronto, Canada 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


PumosopHy oF Nature Division: Leo Chairman. 
Problem (a): Scientific Method and the Nature of Man 


This paper, dealing with a difficult and complex problem, will easily raise 
more problems than its author can solve. Some kind of humor or funniness 
is proper to man, but not to pure science: there is nothing funny about 
2 plus 2; and seemingly there is nothing humorous about scientific method. 
Man’s nature and his freedom belong in some way to nature, that is to the 
order of necessitated nature. They are things we accept with natural piety. 
But man belongs also to the order of art, will, and the non-necessitated. 
Pure science belongs only to the order of the necessitated. Scientific 
method, so far as it is a continuation of common sense question-asking and 
trying to find out, is to a degree imposed and necessitated, but it is to a 
degree a free human product: witness its variations. There appears to be 
some freedom within the ways whereby we can know in science. Of course, 
science is not scientific method, but we may not separate the two. 

What is this method? There is considerable agreement on this point 
between Copernicus writing in 1543, and Max Born writing in 1950. In an 
unsophisticated view, scientific method depends on observation, and in 
many fields on controlled experiment; on some kind of verification by repe- 
tition of observation and/or experiment and by having its apparent results 
checked—the consistency-coherency test—against logic, and also against 
positions held on pragmatic grounds. If possible, it uses tools and the 
laboratory, and if possible its ideal is to weigh and measure and to express 
results in mathematical terms. Of course it depends radically on the senses, 
and on the intelligence, imagination and freedom of man. It is likely to 
use hypothesis. 

At every step it is remarkably like a more refined common sense, as 
W. R. Thompson points out: in observation and experiment and verifica- 
tion by the repetition of these, in the use of hypothesis and tools, the 
senses, imagination and intelligence, in consistency-coherence tests and 
pragmatic tests. As highly refined common sense, it gets some results that 
non-refined common sense does not get. 

If it is taken as a refinement of common sense, as so thorough a student 
as Meyerson takes it, then it is not only related to human nature, but is 
a characteristic and constant product of human nature, and we immedi- 
ately see in this relation a correlation; namely, man or human nature is a 
something that not only tries to know, but in its efforts to know works out 
the methods of common sense and refined common sense called scientific 
method. On this view, where man is, there is scientific method. Given 
man, then scientific method follows, though in varying degrees, the last of 
which we need not think we have reached. 

The method is progressive. It has gone on to more and more refine- 
ments, and likely, perhaps, very probably it will go on to yet more. We 
may not say absolutely that it will. Our faith that it will is based on 
cases; namely on its having done so, and we cannot demonstrably conclude 
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from what it has done to what it will do. Yet we are surer of its future 
than of the future of any other modern achievement. 

What does the method tell us about human nature? In this matter it is 
hard to keep in the mean, and people claim too much or too little. The 
old Comteans would say we want the facts in order to conclude from them. 
To conclude to what? To the only knowables, unless the facts themselves. 
This is still a common position in our country. The new positivists, eg. 
Schlick, would say “in order to analyze them.” Why analyze? Feigl 
would tend to say for the sake of analyzing, but Schlick would say, in the 
hope of “insight.” Take scientific method and the question of standards 
for human conduct. Over twenty years ago Dewey said science would 
furnish standards; ten years later, Professor Robinson of New York Uni- 
versity said that to date we did not know standards because science had 
not yet worked them out. The assumption is that what science or scientific 
method does not know, is not known. The popular position, effective with 
Dewey, runs like this: Science does or will; if not, what does or will? 
Therefore science does or will furnish standards. Besides, it would be 
derogatory to our greatest modern achievement to suppose that standards 
were formerly achievable or that science will not achieve them. Therefore 
they were not achieved, and science will or does achieve them. Dewey 
uses this whip a great deal, this argument from prestige, and Ralph Barton 
Perry seemingly has been affected by it. I do not think we have found 
basic standards, or can find them, by scientific method. 

My own assumptions are that standards of human values are exceedingly 
close to human nature and that the basic standard exists and is imposed 
on man and discovered by man. Naturally we grant a vast difference in 
content—for reasons such as those advanced by Koyré—between modern 
and earlier science. 

If some claim too much for scientific method, some allow too little to 
it and its products. Some supernaturalists will not let nature exist and 
function at all, and for them it would be ridiculous to suppose that scien- 
tific method could tell us anything about a non-existent nature of man. 
Do not Revelation and a Christian philosophy tell everything? Then why 
science? I have more than once heard so great a man as Gilson publicly 
exclaim, “ Physics! Physics! I have seen a new physics, a new physics, 
a new physics!” The audience then tends to conclude that we can learn 
nothing from science. On the problem of standards, it is as if the super- 
naturalist would avoid the long hard work, by scientific or other method, 
and give us a theological ipse-dixit: “St. Thomas says caritas is the form 
of forms.” Dewey said in 1934 that if the transcendent exists, it does not 
matter. The extreme supernaturalists assume that if nature exists, a nature 
possibly investigable by science, it does not matter. 

This paper holds it to be a prior unlikely that modern precision methods 
of knowing are able to know nothing about man’s nature. We suggest that 
since things act as they are and man obligingly acts as he is, scientific 
method, of the common sense or the more refined variety, has told us and 
will tell us something true about how man characteristically acts and there- 
fore about his being. Man acts as he is; scientific method tells us how 
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man acts; and probably can tell us something of his nature, essence or 
being. 

It is true that we know, in a simple, statable form, the natures of few 
things. We know the nature of man, but we have a self-conscious and self- 
reflective way of getting to this nature, a way what gives us man’s being 
in terms of intelligible necessities—to use Maritain’s words—a way not 
easily if at all reducible to scientific method. 

Given that known rational nature of man, it does not follow that it is 
thereby known in all its knowability or that scientific method cannot to 
any degree refine and help to complete our knowledge of man’s nature. 

Take this case. It is granted by theorists as far apart as the Aristo- 
telian W. R. Thompson and the positivist Moritz Schlick that Meyerson’s 
main thesis is correct, namely that in scientific knowing, as well as in 
common sense and in philosophy, man’s mind seeks unities and identities. 
Suppose it does. The question is, How do we know that in any or all of 
these knowings it does? The thesis is that man’s mind seeks identity- 
unity. Meyerson thinks he knows this from cases, from finding, over and 
over, that human mind in any type of knowing always does seek identity- 
unity. 

Perhaps it does not always, or we do not know that it does, or if it does 
and we know it does, perhaps we know it, not from cases or by any scien- 
tific method, but on some other ground, such as an intuitive procedure, 
which in that event Meyerson has inadvertently smuggled in; or on the 
ground of some intelligible necessity not noticed by Meyerson. But if we 
know by scientific method that man’s mind seeks unities, then by scientific 
method we know something of man’s nature, we know that his mind uni- 
versally has this nature: it always seeks unities. We know man’s nature, 
so far. 

It would be strange if Meyerson’s conclusion—supposing it is from 
cases—could tell us something surely and universally about the nature of 
mind. The question would have to be raised as to what degree of knowl- 
edge, tentative, approximate, problematic knowledge, could be given in 
that event. 

I can cite no other situation of knowing—seemingly from cases—so 
appropriate to raise the question of what scientific method tells us about 
the nature of man. But many other matters are extremely interesting. 
Karl Stern mentions—presumably a discovery of science—“ thirteen hun- 
dred grams of colloidal matter inside your skull . . . a flawlessly integrated 
universe” and he says that every scientist carries continuously in the back 
of his mind “ the idea of a meaningful Universe.” If either of these points 
is known by science to be true, it would tell us something about man the 
scientist. But the second, at any rate, about the scientist’s meaningful 
universe, is hard to prove from cases; perhaps some scientist, after all, does 
not or some one will not fit his fragmentary findings into a meaningful 
universe. 

Take the potent generalizations arrived at by Christopher Dawson in 
the social and anthropological field. From cases he claims that a civiliza- 
tion losing its religion is on the downgrade. If he knows with certainty 
this correlation between the health of religion and that of civilization, how 
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does he know it? Is it merely a powerful inductive conclusion, to which 
sometime, somewhere, an exception might be found? 


Inductive argument cannot become deductive argument. Maritain’s sum- 
mary is that knowledge in a perfect form reaches those intelligible universes 
immanent in the universe of existence, intelligible universes of abstract 
natures and of laws and necessary relations. Scientific method gives knowl- 
edge, but not in terms of these necessities. What it gives is in some 
instances extremely difficult to say, and sometimes it is difficult to say 
whether a generalization is reached by wishful thinking, or by induction 
or by deduction. 


Take Aristotle’s “all men desire to know.” How does he know this— 
from observation and cases, by intuition or by demonstration? Take St. 
Thomas’s thesis that every agent seeks himself in everything he does or 
makes. How does anyone know this? Take his “everything desires esse 
suo modo” and desires it totis viribus. How can we know this? Take the 
famous “Credo ut intelligam,” Believing I will be better able to know. 
Is this merely an act of, faith? Then it would read, I believe that by 
believing I will be better able to know. Or do I know that believing I will 
be better able to know? If it is knowledge, how is it arrived at? Take 
the statement by Rudolph Allers in his Psychology of Character (1931) 
that philosophy has been able to offer us the truth that only he who loses 
his life shall save it. How know this is a truth, that philosophy has been 
able to offer it, and that it is, as Allers says, the most profound truth 
philosophy has to offer? Take three generalizations of Whitehead’s Adven- 
tures of Ideas (1933): first, reason craves that the facts discriminated in 
experience be understood. How know this? Second, every bare habit of 
routine is capable of statement in abstraction from its particular exemplifi- 
cations. How know this? Third and most decisive, if knowledge is empiri- 
cal, individual and national, it is also trans-empirical, trans-individual, 
trans-national. How know all these—from cases, by intuition, or from the 
pre-known natures of things? If it is known from cases that knowledge is 
empirical, individual and national, and/or that it is trans-empirical, trans- 
individual and trans-national, then something is known from cases about 
the nature of man the knower. 

On the matter suggested by Allers, perhaps people can go farther. I wish 
that working on revealed grounds, by demonstrable procedures, by scientific 
method and perhaps above all by way of knowledge through co-naturality, 
they would show—better than it is yet shown—that man is a cooperative 
animal: that by nature and by grace man is to love man and seek the good 
of man. In whatever way Aristotle’s “man is a social animal” and Mari- 
tain’s man’s love and will are capable of a “radical generosity” can be 
known—whether or not by scientific method—we have not yet explored in 
theory or practice their good and beauty and truth. But by observation 
of some persons and some families and some neighborhoods and of animal 
communities as in the studies by W. C. Allee, much happy and much 
needed confirmation of revealed truths and possibly demonstrable truths 
can be had. 
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This paper has taken the position that operation reveals essences and 
natures, that scientific method is engaged in finding out, more and more 
precisely, how things operate, that therefore it is unlikely that it can tell 
us nothing about the nature of maa, and that in fact it does tell us some 
things about that nature. 

Poor “nature,” including human nature, has a hard row to hoe in con- 
temporary philosophy and theology. It is between fires. Hume and Kant 
could afford the luxury of doubting that we know such things as natures. 
Evolutionism thought living natures or species so flowing as hardly to be 
knowable. Pragmatists, positivists and in general dogmatic secularists 
affirm that nothing is known for sure and that it is known for sure that 
no fixities—to use Dewey’s word—exist; “nature” gets no comfort in that 
quarter. Some supernaturalists bypass nature as not good enough to be 
studied and bypass scientific method as not good enough method to study 
anything. Justly or not, Dante consigns such people to hell because they 
have done violence to God, “ disdaining nature and her bounty.” 

One feature of scientific method is that it cannot afford the Humean- 
Kantian luxury and cannot be cramped by the leftists’ or the rightists’ 
flight from the natures of things, revealed in their operations. Like it as 
we will, scientific method is pre-committed: it is engaged and must be 
engaged in studying, with what precision it can, the operations and thereby 
the natures of things, including man. It does not as a rule, as Bacon 
thought it would, explicitly proclaim the natures of things whose opera- 
tions it observes and studies. On the one hand it is too modest, and on 
the other it is too eager to go on studying operations and natures. It 
might make mistakes of course, but if in observing and torturing things, 
it truly transcribes the operations of things, it truly transcribes, so far as it 
goes, the natures of things. At that, philosophy might even then have to 
try to establish a critique and try to say what it is “truly” to transcribe. 


Leo R. Warp 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Problem (b): The Interrelation of Nature and Final Cause 


The Nature of Man was selected as the general theme of this convention 
because enlightenment on that subject will help to abate the present alarm- 
ing social and political conditions in the world. Each section of the con- 
vention will contribute its share to the common endeavor, but the “ Nature 
of Man” would seem to fall with special incidence on our section, The 
Philosophy of Nature. The over-all interest of the meeting is in ethical 
problems, particularly the modern persuasion that the ethical value of 
human acts is to be judged solely by the results. That, as you realize, 
immediately raises the question: How are the results to be judged? How 
are we to distinguish good results from bad ones? Are we to say, with a 
leading exponent of modern thought, that “natural effects”... are “in 
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the beginning stumbled upon,” and it happens that “ men like some of the 
consequences and dislike others,”1 that they simply try to repeat and 
enhance the ones they like, and that is all there is to ethical conduct? 
I am afraid it is just that code that is wrecking human happiness in the 
world today. We say that human conduct cannot be rated as good or bad 
without relating it to the nature of man. And we are quite sure that if 
the conduct is in accord with that nature the consequences will ultimately 
be good in every sense of the word. In short, if we know a nature we 
know what is good for it. 
NATURE 

I take it to be our special task here to clarify the notion of nature, as a 
part of our contribution to the general theme of the convention, without 
however restricting ourselves to the specific nature of man. Yet, for my 
own part, I discovered that it was impossible to dissociate nature from 
end, and I must perforce discuss both. And this is fortunate in the present 
instance, because the modern ethical philosopher emphasizes ends, or “ re- 
sults,” while ignoring nature. Perhaps we can get a better hearing by 
showing that neither can be understod in isolation from the other. 

In attempting to outline our discussion, one turns instinctly to the classi- 
cal sources to discover a definition of nature and of end, but he is amazed— 
at least I was—-at not finding any rich mine of information on these sub- 
jects in any sources, classical or otherwise. The terms are used with de- 
lightful frequency but, aside from a few obiter dicta, it is taken for granted 
that the reader knows what the terms mean. Nevertheless, let us see if we 
can make out just what the term “nature” conveys. And then, “end.” 

Although everything imaginable is said to have a “nature,” we shall 
confine ourselves to nature as applied to existing substances. This same 
one thing, however, is known by three names, each emphasizing a different 
aspect: substance, essence and nature. Substance is an absolute concept, 
excluding even the relation to a subject in which to inhere. Essence ex- 
presses the constituents, involving at most the internal relationship of 
potency and act, matter and form. Nature, however, involves a relation- 
ship to something outside the substance. Nature is an inclination toward 
something else. “A thing common to every nature,” says St. Thomas, “ is 
that it have some inclination” (S.T., I, q. 60, a. 1,c). And we are repeat- 
edly told that the inclination of a nature is toward activity. “Nature,” 
Aristotle asserts, “is the intrinsic source of movement” (Phys., II, 1, 192> 
21). So, too, Aquinas: “ Nature designates the principle of action” (S.T., 
I, q. 39, a. 2, ad 2). And Suarez: “ Nature, as all agree, means a proneness 
toward action” (Disp. Metaph., XV, 11, n. 4). Such being the case, “ The 
nature of anything is made manifest by its actions” (St. Thomas, S.T., I, 
q. 76, a. 1, c). 

It is to our surprise, then, that we next encounter nature as a form 
(S.T., I, q. 39, a. 2, ad 3). Form as such connotes something static, and 
implies essence rather than action. But Thomas explains that, “ because 


1 John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, ch. 3 (italics his). 
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the movement of natural things is caused by form, . . . the form itself is 
called the nature. .. . Primarily and properly, nature is substance; it is 
the form of things that have within their very selves the source of move- 
ment. . . . Form is the principle of motion in natural objects, whether the 
motion be actual or potential. Form, that is to say, is not always pro- 
ducing motion actually, since sometimes the motion is only in potency ” 
(In Meta., V.L., &, nn. 819-826, Marietti ed.). Nor is matter altogether 
excluded from nature; because, being susceptible of form, it must somehow 
participate in nature (ibid.). In line with this, nature is not only the power 
to act as an agent; it is also the capacity to receive the action of another 
agent, agere et pati (In 2 Sent., 37,1, 1,¢). Hence nature is both “ potency 
and act” (S.T., I, q. 50, a. 2, ad 2). 

We are now beginning to see that the thing which looms largest in the 
discussion of substance is action. Unless we are prepared for this dynamic 
view of substance we will be non-plussed by Thomas’s approval of 
Boethius’s definition: “ nature ‘is the specific difference informing anything 
whatever.’ For it is the specific difference that completes the substance of 
a thing and gives it its species” (Jn Meta., n. 820, ed. cit.). If we are sur- 
prised to hear the specific diffefénce reduced to the principle of activity, 
we will surely be given pause when we hear it called a “ quality.” “One 
kind of quality,” says Aquinas, “is the differentia of substance, that is, it is 
the differentia by which one thing differs from another substantially ” (In 
Meta., V, 16, n. 987). 

At this point we demand to know what physical reality corresponds to 
this “differentia.” And we have our answer in the statement: “In one 
sense substantial form is denominated a ‘quality’” (In 1 Sent., 22, 1, 1, 
ad 3). But, you say, a quality or any form simply determines its subject, 
without external reference, such as nature’s reference to activity. And St. 
Thomas agrees that “ A thing’s quality as such regards only the subject in 
which it is. So by the quality itself one thing is not referred to another, 
unless the quality has the character of a passive or active potency, as 
being the source of action, or of being affected ” (by the action of another) 
(In Meta., V, 17, n. 1005). So we are back again at the form as the nature, 
but, mark well, the substantial form, not as a static thing—no, as a dy- 
namic principle of activity. There is no substance but is literally by nature 
active. 

Let us now see what this concept of “nature” will mean and how it 
will fare when brought within the purview of modern physical science. 
I shall select a scientist who, while alien to scholastic philosophy, is not 
hostile to it, and who at the same time has ambitions to extend his scien- 
tific achievements into the biological and even the human sphere. I mean 
Doctor Henry Morgenau, professor of Natural Philosophy at Yale Uni- 
versity. I think it is safe to say that, in common with ourselves, he con- 
siders that a nature is known not merely by being the source of activity, 
but the source of a definite kind of activity—which we ascribe to the sub- 
stantial form. But, since we are continually discovering new things that 
atoms (for instance) can do, we are continually revising our knowledge of 
their nature. “ According to our view,” says Morgenau, “ reality changes 
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when discoveries are made,” for “the act of knowing has an important 
effect on the known” (The Nature of Physical Reality, pp. 459, 38). This 
position is of course in violent opposition to the scholastic stand, as ex- 
pressed, for instance, by St. Thomas: “The visible, the knowable, is not 
changed by the fact of being known” (Jn Meta., V. 17, n. 1027). We hold 
that reality is totally independent of our knowledge. Any other conten- 
tion makes nonsense of knowledge. And if knowledge means anything, 
new knowledge cannot invalidate the old. However, we are ready to admit, 
together with Morgenau, that we construct images or “symbols” of what 
we surmise the intimate structure of reality to be, and that these symbols 
are perhaps only analogous to the physical objects they stand for. But we 
do not mistake the symbol for the object, as Morgenau confessedly does. 
But even he cannot stick to that, because he says emphatically, “ After a 
construct is validated, it must be said to be real before it was validated” 
(p. 292. Italics his). All of us must conclude, then, that new data only 
mean we know more about the nature of physical objects than we knew 
before. And our images or constructs were simply a device for storing the 
knowledge we had up to that time acquired. To accommodate the new 
knowledge they may have to be revised. 

And here we have to resist the temptation to say that we know nothing 
about the real object until we know all about it. We have to remember 
that the principle of contradiction is not simply a way the mind works, 
not simply that we cannot think a square is round. A square cannot be 
round. Hence we are sure that incompatible properties are not, because 
they cannot be, resident in the same nature. That much we always know. 


For all that, when we come to study man we must not preordain that 
he must be only rational, or only sentient, or only organic, or only mineral. 
From experience and observation we see that his substantial form is such 
that it ranges down through these levels; that it gives him his esse, vivere, 
sentire, intelligere. Your physical scientist, like Morgenau, feels at home 
in the mineral world; he may venture tentatively into the realm of plastic 
and of instinctive tendencies; he may even grope feebly in the human 
sphere. But the moment you mention that the human being may have 
free will, he revolts. Witness Morgenau ranking Democritus above Aris- 
totle, because Democritus admitted only necessity, nowhere any free will 
(p. 395). Certainly the physical scientist deals only with necessarily acting 
causes, but to reject the evidence of free cause, which the scientist himself 
exercises in his very experiments, is a piece of bigoted obscurantism. Here, 
then, is the wall that we must breach. We must show that the area of 
human living, despite free will, is not, as the scientist supposes, a non- 
causal world, that it is not, to quote Morgenau, a world ruled “by an 
irrational god or a devil” (p. 401). And the only way we can rationalize 
that world is to restore final cause to its place in science. 


Cause 


Beginning with Francis Bacon and Descartes, scientists have increasingly 
ignored final cause. Instead, they concentrated on natures. But the 
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natures they studied became, as we have seen, more and more elusive and 
impenetrable. So they finally centered their attention on the phenomena 
that are the results of the activities of the underlying natures. In place of 
the natures they have substituted a proxy, called a “symbol,” to function 
for the objective reality that has proved so impenetrable. 

Following this lead, ethicians of the humanistic school proceeded to 
ignore the nature of man and looked only to the consequences of his 
actions. More recently, however, moral philosophers have begun to speak 
of “ values,” and of “ axiological ethics.” In this present trend we recognize 
a return to the notion of the “good,” and a reintroduction of final cause 
in the philosophy of man. 

To the thoroughgoing scholastic the abandonment of final cause meant 
from the start an abandonment of philosophy itself. Philosophy is a study 
of causes. But to omit final cause is to vacate the whole field of causality. 
Without final cause all other causes are meaningless and non-existent. No 
one has expressed our position better than St. Thomas. 


Since the good [he says] is something desirable, it takes on the charac- 
ter of final cause. It is there that causality onginates. Only for an 
end does any agent act; only for an end is matter made by the agent 
to take form. That is why the end is said to be “ the cause of causes” 
(S.7T., I, q. 2, a. 2, ad 1). 


Why do things exist at all? For an end. Why do they act at all? For 
an end. Why do they act in this precise way? Because of their nature. 
And why do they have such a nature? For an end. 

Scientists have wanted to take the world as a datum, without any impli- 
cations about how it came to be or what it is for. For science as such, 
that is fair enough, so far as ultimate causes go, which is the province of 
philosophy. But to pretend that science can afford to ignore proximate 
causes, or proximate ends, is a gigantic hoax. Imagine a scientist studying 
the human ear without at any time suspecting that it is an instrument for 
hearing, or without its natural purpose aiding and directing his study. Can 
he even scientifically explore the metabolic and reproductive processes 
while completely ignoring the fact that they are natural tendencies for the 
good of the organism and its species? Can he pretend to be scientifically 
unaware that a foot is meant for walking, a wing for flying, or that certain 
substances are good for food and that the plant or animal selects them on 
that basis? Why, science’s own performances give the lie to the pretense 
that it takes no account of final causes. Has the abhorrence of meta- 
physics, with its pursuit of ultimate causes, so obsessed our scientists that 
they dread the mention of any cause at all? 

These are not rhetorical questions. Too many scientists feel that to hold 
any true cause is to be branded with the stigma of unscientific. Even effi- 
cient cause has vanished from science, and what goes by the name of 
“causality” is a mere succession of phenomena, without the scientist’s 
daring to suggest that there may be an underlying reason why there should 
be any succession, or why the succession should be what it is. At most he 
will appeal to his mathematical. formula, as though that were the raison 
d’étre of everything. 
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I hasten to explain that I am not speaking of the scientist as the ordinary 
human being that he is in his daily life, but of the way he is forced to talk 
in “ accepted ” scientific circles. 

Lest this should seem an ex parte polemic, let me refer you to one of 
Morgenau’s own confréres, Wilbur Marshall Urban, professor emeritus of 
Yale. “The objects of physics,” says Urban (and Morgenau agrees), “ are 
to an incalculable degree ideal constructions—‘ manufactured articles’” 
(Beyond Realism and Idealism, p. 169). The “ existential status of these 
objects,” Urban goes on to say, their inner structure (if they can be said 
to have any), is hidden in the tiny impenetrable recesses of the subatomic 
world which the most delicate instruments can never succeed in probing. 
So the physicist substitutes “symbols” to function as dummies for the 
physical objects. And since both the objects and the mathematics operate 
on the logic of necessity, he néed no longer worry about the “ ontological 
status” of the thing he is studying (pp. 170-172). Nevertheless, whatever 
he may assert professionally, “as a man,” says Urban, “the scientist will 
eventually seek some understanding of the ‘nature’ which is the object of 
his concern” (p. 187). Urban himself does not tell us what a nature is, 
except to say that it is “antecedent being.” But that means at least this 
much, that the agent which comes on the scene antecedently to the oppor- 
tunities for action, has certain capacities and limitations that have a voice 
in what is going to be done. There is in this the proper note of what 
“nature” means. As Doctor Vincent Smith keeps insisting, nature is 
something from within the agent, so that its actions are not “ completely 
determined by outside forces” (Philosophical Physics, pp. 50 sq.). Charles 
Pierce and John Dewey, on the contrary, forget antecedent being and ask 
us to believe that the agent’s actions are due simply to the opportunities 
and openings that lie before it. They obliterate natures and look only 
to ends—not real ends, but provisional ones and temporary makeshifts. 
Hence it is with a better claim to “ Naturalism ” that Urban maintains that 
the agent’s own capacities are the dominant factor in the situation, and 
are the criterion of what is good or bad for the agent. He insists that any 
ontological entity is impossible without some relation to a good. He holds 
that this is “the axiom of all intelligibility—namely the inseparability of 
value and being” (p. 255). 


All this can be summed up by saying that everything that exists is a 
nature, that a nature is an inclination, that an inclination is meaningless 
unless there is something to which the thing is inclined; and that is its end. 
Without that there is no understanding why a thing can ever posit an act 
of its own, nor why, when it does act, it posits acts characteristic of that 
kind of being. Things not only have a bent, they have a very definite 
bent. And without being guilty of anthropomorphism we can say with 
St. Thomas: 


Just as in an intellect planning something, there pre-exists an adequate 
representation of the objective attained through the action of the 
intelligent being, so there pre-exists in the natural agent a natural 
image of the effect, and by that image the action is directed toward 
that effect... . An olive seed produces an olive tree. As the intelli- 
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gent agent tends toward a determined end by his own action, so does 
the other by its innate tendency. Thus it is that every agent acts for 
an end (C.G., III, 2, n. 6). 


Our only possible conclusion regarding the interrelation of Nature and 
End is that they are essentially correlative. Each one necessarily implies 
the other. And modern science, by ignoring final cause was forced to ignore 
natures, too; and so has become a mere recorder of phenomena which have 
no rhyme or reason for occurring in the orderly sequence in which they do. 


All this would not be too regrettable if the scientists would admit the 
limitations of their discipline, and not claim that it contains the sum-total 
of all certain or reliable human knowledge. Many of them make that 
claim. This is modern positivism. It flouts the human intellect and saps 
the foundations of all human values. 


Our problem, then, is: How to meet a mentality like that? Is there any 
point of contact where we can even begin a discussion? Perhaps we can 
start with the fact that physical science is built on the antecedent-conse- 
quent relation. We first discover to what antecedents a certain consequent 
is due, then we deliberately arrange the antecedents so as to get the desired 
consequences and avoid the undesired ones. This is, after all, a quest of 
ends, and it is the ends that dictate our conduct. That much, I believe, 
every one will admit. 

The difficulty arises when we ask: Which ends should the human being 
seek? Which ends are good for him, and which bad? And here enters the 
fact of desire. That a thing is desired means that it is in some sense good. 
But there are often conflicting desires. Other animals besides the human 
have conflicting desires, too; but the rational animal has it within his power 
to say which one he will follow. How, then, is he to decide which ones 
are good for him, which not? It is, as you all know, common knowledge 
with us that he cannot answer that question without relating the act to his 
rational nature. Even when God imposes commands, He cannot command 
anything except what is in conformity with the nature He Himself has 
made, And if even God must know the nature of the agent to know what 
is good for it, surely our present-day positivists can never indicate what 
is good for man without adverting to his nature. And it is to call the 
attention of the modern world to this elemental question that our whole 
convention has been convoked. The nature of man is the most pressing 
question of the hour. 


Staying within our own particular sphere in this Round Table, What 
suggestions may we offer to further the common effort? In reviewing the 
situation, it seems to me that the great body of modern thinking has been 
diverted into wrong channels, channels that turned out to be blind alleys. 
And I do not altogether exclude our own thinking. I select the subjects 
of efficient cause and substance, and I shall be as sketchy as clarity will 
permit. 


Descartes—it is the custom to make him the scapegoat for these things— 
Descartes beggared bodies of everything except extension and local motion. 
Now, the only thing such a body can do is push others out of its way. 
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The pushed ones must either find a vacuum into which to go, or else push 
others out of their way. Causality has been reduced to a push. But a 
pushed object has no goal of its own, its direction is determined from 
without and a tergo. It is amazing how this “ push” idea of causality has 
invaded modern thinking, even to the point of reducing all human conduct 
to “impulses.” Philosophers, I admit, speak of a “ drive,” but they do not 
mean that we are striving for a goal under the influence of final cause; 
rather they mean we are driven by some inexplicable force behind us, 
driven into some unguessable future. 

There is, it is true, one force still conceded by science to be a pull and 
not a push, and that is gravitation. Notably, too, gravitation results in 
an admirable order that no mere push could achieve. And there is a 
reason for this. A push may go anywhere. A pull constitutes a definite 
goal toward which the object is directed. That is why, in a general way 
of speaking, final cause, which is said to “attract” (St. Thomas, Physics, 
IV, 1), is the only reason why we have a cosmos instead of a chaos. Unless 
a natural object has a propensity to a certain end (and in that sense the 
end is inherent in it) it will not produce any act specific of its nature, nor 
even act at all. Only because of end is there any orderly activity in the 
world. 

Against this position some have argued from the case of the recent 
“ cybernetics,’, or “servomechanisms” (cf. Philosophy of Science, XVII, 4, 
Oct., 1950). The contention is that these inventions act ingeniously for 
an end, but certainly for an end that nature never gave them. The evident 
answer is that the inventor employs the propensities already there by 
nature and combines them in such a way as to give the whole device a 
final tendency of his own choosing. The same is true of any machine, 
however simple. 

With the disappearance of final cause from the modern scientific picture, 
the concept of substance as something dynamic also disappeared. Modern 
thinking has fallen in with Locke’s notion of substance as static and inert. 
Energy has become a thing apart by itself, so that even scholastics hesitate 
to combine the ideas of energy and substance. Yet Aristotle, in the origi- 
nal use of the term “energy” (e.g., Metaph., 1042 10), made it synony- 
mous with what we call substantial form. Substance used to be regarded 
as instinct with energy, as with a specific nature. In fact, faculties or 
powers are only the instruments of activity; the prime active agent is the 
very substance itself. Every substance is of itself prone, or propense; it is 
prone to action. And that inclination, propensity or habitude to action is 
what is meant by a substantial nature (cf. St. Thomas, Physics, II, 13). 
This is not, of course, saying that substance is always erupting into action. 
There are times when it is not acting, at least not in a way specific to it. 
But that is due either to its being in secure possession of the end, or being 
hindered by some obstacle. To be a nature means to be pressing toward 
that condition which is called its completion or “ perfection,” or else 
striving to hold that condition against opposing forces. 

The improvement or “ perfecting” is intrinsic to the agent, and is its 
subjective end. Yet there must be some extrinsic object on which the 
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activity is exercised in order to obtain that improvement, and that is the 
objective end. The role of the objective end is fulfilled (according to St. 
Thomas) by its improving and conserving the agent that seeks it (De 
Verit., A. 1, c.). And here we can revert to the nature of man, as an active 
agent whose subjective end is happiness, and whose objective end is God. 


And here we owe a final word about the moot question of the dichotomy 
between the Augustine and the Thomistic concept of man. But it need 
be only a word. For, from the discussion on this question (cf. Proceedings, 
xxxiv, p. 90) it is clear that the two Doctors do not differ when they 
define man in view of his purpose or end. It was only in regard to the 
existing essence of man, his body and soul, that their definitions diverge; 
and only because Augustine’s absorbing interest was to learn how man 
should live, not what man is. The thoroughgoing Aquinas was at pains to 
demonstrate that man is a single substance, a supposit. The soul as master 
is not man; the body as servant is not man; no, the two united in one 
individual—that is man. 

In this way St. Thomas solved the anomaly of the platonic man, and 
the insufficiency of the Aristotelian man, who must strive for an end that 
he could never fully attain as man. For Aquinas, as for Augustine, the 
whole man, body and soul, is to enjoy beatitude. Hence these two great 
lights of the Christian world do not in the least differ as to the end; and 
so they do not differ as to nature, when nature is defined, as it must be, 
in view of the end. 


J. A. McWILiiaMs 


St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Metapuysics Division: L. M. Reais, Chairman. 


Problem (a): Christian Conception of Man and His Place 
in the Universe 


The investigations concerning man and his place in the universe are as 
old as the human race itself. Who am I? What is my destiny? What 
is my relation to my fellow man and to the whole world? Such were the 
questions which often assumed the character of problems. We know from 
various documents that these problems did not remain without solution. 
As a characteristic feature resulting from those inquiries there is a uni- 
versal belief in a human soul and a future life, in God and His supreme 
power, in man’s obligations and his responsibility. At the same time man 
took an active part in recreating in his mind the universe, in changing and 
adjusting the nature and his environment according to his vital needs and 
artistic abilities. 

When man reached a higher level in his cultural development, he en- 
deavored to find answers for his problems in philosophy. Taking into 
consideration the whole development of philosophical systems from their 
very beginning down to the present time, we must confess that in Western 
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countries, as well as in the East and Far East, the representatives of various 
philosophical systems in very great majority took an affirmative position 
towards the ancient convictions with regard to the universe, man’s future 
life, and Supreme Being. 

In Greece, the greatest philosophers, such as Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, 
were most eloquent and interesting when they presented, each in his own 
way, the existence of God and the immortal life of the human soul. 
Through the whole history of Western philosophy and the history of 
Indian, Chinese and Persian philosophic systems, the problem of the exist- 
ence of God and the immortality of the human soul constituted the central 
and most important topic of research. 

It is true that these systems, particularly in India, were often imbued 
with pantheism. But it should be pointed out that they were almost free 
of materialistic conceptions. When, in India, a materialistic system under 
the name of the Charvaka or the Lokayata appeared, it was so strongly 
and universally combatted that at the present time we do not even know 
the name of its author. 

Observing the evolution of the conceptions of these very important prob- 
lems, we see that some of them were solved by means of reason alone; 
others in the light of religion, and others again by both reason and the 
light of religion. Imperfections and contradictions which we find in them 
resulted from errors contained in reasoning as well as in religions. 

If, however, we consider the same problems in the light of reason free 
from prejudice and error and guided by the true religion revealed by God, 
the resultant conceptions would be free from any contradiction because the 
same God who is a supreme and completely independent Being created man 
and the whole universe, and revealed also the religious truths which are 
beyond the capacity of human intellect. As a most perfect Being, He 
never can contradict Himself. 

In that case, the deeper the human reason penetrates into the nature of 
man and the reality of the whole world, and the better are the results 
obtained in the field of the sciences, the better the Creator is known in the 
external revelation of His power and wisdom. The better also is man dis- 
posed towards religion. 

Considering Christianity as such a true religion, we .can easily find that 
not only is there no contradiction between its articles (truths) and reason, 
between theology and science, but that the progress which manifests itself 
in various scientific fields facilitates our entering more deeply into the 
knowledge of divine activity. It helps us to know better some divine 
attributes. We can see this more clearly when we glance a little at the 
latest discoveries in the field of science and its newest theories. 

Sometime ago, an opinion universally prevailed that the matter of which 
the whole world is composed was inert. Now, since 1910, we have a new 
theory built up by the physicist Rutherford according to which matter is 
said to be very active, composed of atoms, with each atom consisting of a 
positively charged nucleus surrounded by negatively charged electrons in 
a way similar to that by which the sun is surrounded by planets. With 
this new theory one sees that the number of electrons corresponds to the 
number of protons with the positive electricity contained in the nucleus. 
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The hydrogen atom, eg., has one proton and one revolving electron. 
Uranium, which is probably the heaviest element, has 92 protons and 92 
electrons. Later two other new factors were found in nucleus: neutrons 
and mesons, both electrically neutral, although mesons are changeable, can 
also be positively or negatively charged. There is still something very 
mysterious in our knowledge of the nuclear structure of an atom. The 
protons within a nucleus are held together by a tremendous power. Being 
of the same positive electricity, they should repell each other violently 
and change into hydrogen which has only one proton in nucleus and one 
revolving electron. Why do they not do so? We don’t know. It means 
that our theory of nuclear structure of matter is not yet complete. 

In spite of this obscurity in the newest physical and chemical theories, 
one thing seems to be certain; namely that all things in the visible world, 
the human and animal bodies included, have a nuclear structure and are 
composed of extremely small, invisible elements. The continuous move- 
ment of electrons around nuclei of infinite number reminds us of the plane- 
tary system of our sun and, most probably, of millions of other stars in the 
universe. 

From this we learn that one supreme Being, whom we call God, created 
the whole world using the same plan, and that by this same plan He has 
been preserving and ruling all His creatures. 

This world, however, created by God, is not only very mysterious in its 
structure; it is also extremely powerful in its strength and immense in its 
extension. 

We know different kinds of strength or force, e.g. the strength of gravi- 
tation of the earth, of the sun and milliards of stars, the strength of earth- 
quakes, of active volcanos, of electricity, and of hurricanes. But all this 
strength which is known or might be known to us is something very small 
compared with the strength of atoms which, with their nuclei composed of 
protons, neutrons and mesons, with the electrons revolving around the 
nuclei, are components of our bodies, of the air which we breathe, of our 
earth and of all matter of the entire universe. Some of these particles, as 
protons and electrons, have electrical properties, but protons are positively, 
and electrons negatively charged. Neutrons are electrically neutral. 
Mesons are changeable. All these particles are in great continuous move- 
ment, the protons, neutrons and mesons within the limits of nuclei, and 
electrons around the nuclei. They all are held together by exceedingly 
great forces which have a mysterious character. The atomic bomb made 
of uranium which has had its nuclei split not in protons, neutrons and 
mesons separately, but in other nuclei with a lesser number of protons, 
neutrons, mesons and revolving electrons, represents only a very small part 
of the forces which are involved in nuclear structure of matter. We can 
have a vague idea of these forces if we reflect that the forces which hold 
protons, neutrons and mesons within one atomic nucleus are many million 
times stronger than the elastic forces holding together a lump of steel. 


1Selig Hecht, Explaining the Atom, New York, 1947. Werner Heisen- 
berg, Cosmic Radiation, New York, 1946. Otto R. Frish, Meet the Atoms, 
se York, 1947. Samuel Glasstone, Sourcebook on Atomic Energy, New 
ork, 1950. 
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It is almost impossible for us to conceive how enormously powerful is 
the universe. Let us, however, not forget that this universe is only an 
external reflex of God’s infinite power. 

And now consider the immense extensions and distances in our world! 
Using the telescope we are able to see millions of stars and measure their 
distances from the earth. With the 100-inch telescope of Mount Wilson 
Observatory, in California, it was possible to solve the mystery of the 
nebulae (clouds) and prove that they are great siellar systems similar to 
the system in which we are living. The distances between these stellar 
systems and the innumerable stars are so immense that a special unit called 
the light year is employed. This unit expresses the distance which light 
travels in a year. It is not difficult to calculate this distance exactly, be- 
cause we know that light runs 186,000 miles each second. In a year, there- 
fore, the light runs through the distance of six million million—or 6 fol- 
lowed by 12 ciphers (zeros) —6,000,000,000,000 or six trillion miles. 

The light from the moon, which is only about 240,000 miles distant, 
reaches the earth in about one and one-third seconds; the light from the 
sun needs about eight minutes to reach the earth, being distant from it 
some 88,000,000 miles. 

But from the nearest stars light comes to us in about four and one-half 
years, and the average distance between neighboring stars in the system we 
live in is several light years. The diameter of our system is about 100,000 
light years, and the faintest stars of the nebulae are about 500 million light 
years distant. 

We have, however, a new 200-inch telescope on Palomar Mountain in 
South California. This telescope has twice the diameter of the former 
one, and four times greater an area and light-gathering power. It allows 
us to explore eight times larger a volume. We are obtaining with it double 
distances and we can see a great number of new stars from which the light 
needs a thousand million, or a billion light years to reach the earth.2 And 
still we have not attained the end of the world! How huge, how immense 
is the universe! 

We also learn things from geology. The mountain ridges, the plains and 
valleys of our earth tell us something about their age or the periods of time 
needed for their formation, varying from several million to hundreds of 
millions of years and upwards. But the age of the crust of the earth is 
much greater. The physicists, together with geologists, taking into con- 
sideration the investigations concerning the radioactive uranium are esti- 
mating it to be about three billion years ago. We should, however, keep in 
mind that this estimate concerns only the period of time of the formation 
of the crust of the earth itself, not the whole earth. The age of the earth 
should be estimated in accordance with the age of other planets, of the sun 
and of the whole stellar system, and we know that it is enormous.3 


2 Edwin P. Hubble, Observational Approach to Cosmology, London, 1937. 
Edward Pendray, Men, Mirrors, and Stars, New York, 1946. David Wood- 
bury, The Glass Giant of Palomar, New York, 1939. Otto Struve, Stellar 
Evolution, Princeton, N. J., 1950. 

3 Harlen Bretz, Earth Sciences, New York, 1940. Chester R. Longwell, 
Knopf and Flint, Outlines of Physical Geology, New York, 1941. 
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After these new discoveries, man knowing better the earth and the uni- 
verse, lifts up his thought to the Creator, understands better His power, 
His infinite perfection, His infinite wisdom, His eternal existence, omnipo- 
tence and omnipresence. He is now better disposed to acknowledge His 
rights and to submit himself to His will. In all countries, particularly those 
with Christian traditions; there is a religious revival, particularly among 
the younger generation. A great movement towards God and religion 
exists also in philosophy. There are also some materialistic systems which 
are strongly supported and with all possible means propagated by Com- 
munism, which tries to enslave the individuals and nations of the entire 
world, but ‘they are no more attractive. Almost everywhere, particularly 
in the countries dominated by Communists, the people adhere much more 
strongly than ever before to Christian ideals. They try to find more and 
more enlightenment in sound, Christian philosophical systems. 

Man, admiring the immense and powerful universe, realizes that he, with 
the earth, is something as little as an electron in the nuclear structure of 
matter, but he has no feeling of being crushed by the great, enormous 
forces because he realizes the presence of God who is his Father. 

He is ravished by the beauty of the earth and of the twinkling stars of 
the universe. He endeavors to recreate in his mind as far as it is possible, 
all that exists, because all this was created by his heavenly Father. He 
tries to contribute to the further progress in the fields of sciences, arts and 
philosophy; but, above all, he desires to fulfill his destiny towards God and 
his fellowmen. Asa child of God, endowed with intellect and free will, he 
will not be limited to the recreative work, but strengthens all his forces to 
imitate God in His creative activity. Aided by Divine grace and enlight- 
ened by the brightness of eternal Truth, he builds up his own individual 
world of ethical, spiritual and religious values. He is in this world co- 
creator with God, his Father, who gives him all necessary help in the form 
of sanctifying grace, inspirations, lights and the example of Christ, his 
Saviour. 

Following this sublime example of his Saviour, he tries to reproduce Him 
in his thoughts, his desires, his will and his deeds. He dies with Him on 
the cross of his personal sacrifice. All that is opposed to the Divine will 
is suppressed and dominated. All passions and disorderly inclinations are 
subjugated. 

He lives a new, supernatural life and enjoys the true freedom of a child 
of Géd. Nobody without having an experience of such a supernatural life 
is able to comprehend his happiness. He is doing everything possible to 
share this happiness with his brethren and is ready to sacrifice for them 
his life. 

After the removal of al! obstacles and identifying himself with Christ 
and through Christ with the heavenly Father, man lives a truly spiritual, 
mystical life and is well prepared for the future life in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Anvrew J. KrzEsInski 
New York, N.Y. 
Formerly The University of Cracow, 
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Problem (b): The Hegelian Conception of Man 


Hegel is once said to have remarked that only one man understood his 
philosophy, and even that one did not understand it. Whether or not that 
remark is apocryphal is not of much concern to us here. What is perhaps 
more to the point is that it is very difficult for one who thinks in terms of 
Scholasticism to follow Hegel through the tortuous maze of over two hun- 
dred steps that go to make up his system; and if there is to be only one 
person who understands Hegelianism, that one person is not very likely to 
be a Scholastic. For he will feel that he is calling the infinite finite, the 
ideal real, the temporal eternal, and spirit matter. It is true that certain 
essential qualifications in the system help to soften the contradiction, but 
these are of little help when even the principle of contradiction itself, 
directly or at least indirectly, seems to be placed in jeopardy. By this I 
refer to Hegel’s apparent rejection of the principle “ Quidquid movetur ab 
alio movetur,” a denial of which, as St. Thomas tells us, logically:leads to 
a denial of the principle of contradiction. As far as I know, Hegel never 
formally denied the principle of contradiction or the principle of causality. 
But his evolving Idea evolves by itself, by its own energy and nothing else, 
and a doctrine of that nature leaves little of the principle of causality as 
we know it. [If the evolution of the Idea does not constitute true Aristo- 
telian motion, we can only ask what is this evolution without change.] 

A second difficulty is that of words, and the meaning attached to them. 
Hegel had a better than average knowledge of Christianity, and even wrote 
a “Life of Jesus”, which was never published but which is still preserved 
in manuscript. In his philosophical writings, Hegel speaks of the Incarna- 
tion, the God-man, the Fall of man, the Redemption, and the Persons of 
the Trinity. But there is a world of difference between what those words 
signify in his mind and what they mean for us, even though some followers 
of Hegel have claimed that his teaching is in accord with the doctrines of 
the Church. 

A final difficulty is this: though the title of this paper is “THE HEGELIAN 
CONCEPTION OF MAN”, it might just as easily have been called “THE 
HEGELIAN CONCEPTION OF Gop ”, for, as I shall try to show, the Hegelian Man 
is God. Now Hegel’s conception of God has been called the least satis- 
factory part of his philosophy, and there is good evidence that the state- 
ment is justified. If this is true, then his conception of Man, as far as 
clarity is concerned, may leave something to be desired. 

It should be pointed out at the start that the treatment here attempted 
will be a genetic one, a definition through origins. Just as we can define 
a parabola by saying that it is a “conic section arising from the cutting of 
a cone by a plane parallel to one of its sides”, so we can give the Hegelian 
conception of Man by tracing the process of Man’s coming into being. 
Unfortunately, the truly complete man arises only at the end of the process 
of development of the Idea, and so, to achieve our aim, our treatment has 
to look at Hegel’s philosophy as a whole, no matter how inadequately. 

As a prelude to our enquiry, it might be well to recall briefly the point 
of departure and the method of procedure of Hegel’s philosophy. It starts 
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with the Idea, which is the sum of reality, an infinite of activity and oppo- 
sition. His whole system is to trace the evolution of the Idea. The 
method of development is always in three stages: thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis: or, in-itself, out-of-itself, and for-itself. The concept, which is 
being, becomes more itself by going ovt from itself and returning to itself; 
by diversity it achieves greater unity; by having become the other, a thing 
on its return becomes more perfectly itself. For example, the freedom of 
the child is given up in the discipline of education so that it may become 
the more perfect freedom of the mature man, and the freedom of the man 
is later surrendered in the discipline of law so that it may become the free- 
dom of the citizen. Philosophy, therefore, has to trace the concept from 
its immediate unity into the divergence of opposites, so as to arrive at the 
full truth in the reconciliation of opposites. This is the Hegelian method, 
the triadism, which is at the heart of his whole philosophy. 

As we proceed we find triad within triad. The first great triad is Idea, 
nature, and spirit; those three give us the division of his whole philosophy. 
There are, therefore, three parts of philosophy: 1) Logic, the science of the 
Idea in itself; 2) the philosophy of nature, the science of the Idea outside 
itself, or in the state of otherness; 3) philosophy of mind, the science of 
the Idea come back to itself out of otherness. In each of these divisions 
there are subordinate triadic divisions, so that each part is a circle or 
triangle complete in itself, and the whole philosophy resembles a circle of | 
circles, or a triangle of triangles. 


Since Man is the highest product of the Idea in nature, that is, the Idea 
in the state of otherness, we can omit any further mention of the Idea in 
itself, or Logic. 

If there should appear any inconsistencies or unclarified elements in this 
picture of Man, we might recall that the philosophy of nature has been 
called the least consistent of the three parts into which Hegel’s philosophy 
is divided. Though it underwent extensive enough modification at the 
hands of Hegel’s successors, yet even in its modified form it is not consist- 
ent with the principles of absolute idealism. 

The transition from Logic to nature is a critical point in Hegel’s phi- 
losophy, since it is the point at which the system passes from thoughts to 
things. What he actually deduces from the Idea is not nature itself, but 
the thought of nature. In the philosophy of nature he seems to deduce 
man from animal, but what he is really doing is to deduce the thought 
“man” from the thought “animal.” To deduce man from animal means 
to show that the notion of the latter implicitly contains and involves the 
notion of the former; just as the deduction of nothing from being consisted 
in demonstrating that the thought “ being ” contains the thought “ nothing.” 


Though Hegel frequently repeats that things are only thoughts, and 
therefore all individual things are composed of universals, he does not 
appear to hold to this in his philosophy of nature, and it is this inconsist- 
ency which underlies the whole difficulty about the transition from Logic 
to nature, as well as the difficulty of explaining the place of ‘ contingency’ 
in his system. 
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The philosophy of the Idea may roughly be said to correspond to the 
philosophy of God before creation; and the philosophy of nature may be 
said to correspond to creation. But the relation between the Absolute and 
the world is a logical, not a time-relation. In this, Hegel was doubtless 
influenced by Aristutle’s theory of an eternal world. 


What we would call creation he describes in the folowing words: “ Since 
the Idea posits itself as the absolute unity of the pure Notion and its 
reality, and consequently assumes the form of immediate being, it is, as 
the totality of this form, nature.” He tells us that the transition to nature 
is not a transition similar to previous logical deductions, but that it “ means 
that the Idea emits itself with freedom in the form of nature,” and then 
he speaks of the “resolve of the pure Idea to determine itself as external 
Idea,” i.e., as nature. 

In Hegel’s system, nature must be regarded as, in some sense, mindless 
and irrational. The Idea is reason. Since nature is the opposite of the 
Idea, it is therefore irrational. It begins with empty space, the lowest term 
of nature, which is formless and without determinations of any kind. At 
the other end, its highest term, nature passes over into spirit. Spirit is 
reason. It is the Idea returned to itself. But the ascending stages of 
nature constitute the gradual return of the Idea into itself, and the com- 
pletion of this process is spirit. When nature begins with that which is 
most mindless, most irrational, space, the Idea, reason is almost wholly lost 
and buried. But in the succeeding stages of nature, reason gradually 
awakens. And with the final stage, which is that of the animal organism, 
nature attains consciousness, and is ready to pass over into spirit, the 
rational spirit of man. it is in this sense that the Hegelian man is a 
product of material evolution. 

Hegel’s philosophy of nature involves a doctrine of evolution, a progress 
from lower to higher states. But no time element is involved. One phase 
succeeds another, not in order of time, but only in the logical order. He 
expressly denies the theory of an historical evolution. “ Nature” he says, 
“is to be regarded as a system of grades, of which the one necessarily arises 
out of the other, and is the proximate truth of the one from which it 
results,—but not so that the one were naturally generated out of the other. 
. . . It has been an inept conception of earlier and later ‘ Naturphilosophie ’ 
to regard the progression and transition of one natural form and sphere into 
a higher as an outwardly actual production. . . . Thinking consideration 
must deny itself such nebulous, at bottom sensuous, conceptions, as is in 
especial the so-called origin, for example, of plants and animals from water, 
and then the origin of the more highly developed animal organization from 
the lower” (Encyclopedia, #249). For Hegel the end of nature is the 
actualization of reason, the Idea, in the world, and this end is, at least 
proximately, reached in man, for man is a rational being. The latter stage 
is explicitly what the earlier is only implicitly. The earlier is the mere 
potentiality of what the latter is in actuality. The latter, therefore con- 
tains, and is all that the earlier contains and is, and more also. It is a 
fuller, completer, more adequate version of the earlier. It is what the 
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earlier was only trying to be. Hegel’s system gives a genuine basis for a 
philosophy of evolution. 

The Logical Idea was internal to itself, but this passes into absolute 
externality, which is the system of space, time and matter. In successive 
stages, it passes through the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms; and 
in animals the return to subjectivity makes itself definite in the form of 
consciousness. In man this subjectivity becomes the free ego. Hence the 
animal organism is the final form of nature, and constitutes the transition 
to spirit. 

Though the Logic is a description of the absolute mind, the primal intel- 
ligence which was before the world, God as He is in Himself before He 
manifests Himself, yet this mind which the Logic describes is a completely 
abstract mind. This is so because it does not ezist, it has not yet mani- 
fested itself. In nature this abstract mind went over into its opposite, the 
mindless, the irrational, the crass externality of nature. Now, in the phi- 
losophy of spirit, it returns into itself. It is once more mind, spirit. But 
it is no longer abstract. It is the living concrete spirit of man. It is mind 
or reason in manifestation, mind which has now come to ezist in the world. 


Spirit, as the synthesis of the triad, is the unity of the Idea and nature. 
Man is, on the one hand, amintegral part of nature. He is an animal, a 
material existence subject to natural laws. But he is also a spiritual being, 
a living embodiment of reason and of the eternal mind. The Idea is the 
abstract genus, and nature is the differerce. Reason, determined by the 
difference, is the species, the spirit of man. In spirit, the Idea returns to 
itself, enriched from its own opposition. In nature the Idea was imprisoned 
in the mindless, but in spirit it frees itself from this bondage, and comes 
to exist as free spirit. The evolution from inorganic matter to animal 
organism is the gradual return of the Idea, from its absolute self contra- 
diction in matter, to itself, to rationality. Spirit is the completion of the 
process. 

Nevertheless, just as there are grades in the realm of nature, so there 
are grades in the realm of spirit. The Absolute, which is God, comes to 
itself in man, but only by means of a long and arduous dialectical develop- 
ment. Spirit does not posit itself immediately as absolute spirit, as God. 
It begins with a low stage of itself and only gradually attains its complete 
self-fulfilment. To trace out this gradual evolution is the task of the phi- 
losophy of spirit, and the dialectical method is Hegel’s instrument. 

The philosophy of spirit falls, accordingly, into three main spheres which 
constitute a triad. The first phase in its self-evolution is called subjective 
spirit. Its content is the human mind viewed subjectively as the mind of 
the individual subject. In the second phase, spirit proceeds out of itself 
into otherness, i.e. objective spirit. This is the world of spiritual institu- 
tions. These are the institutions of law, morality, and of state. These are 
objective, just as objective as stones and trees. But they are also identical 
with the ego to which they are thus external. They are nothing but the 
objectification of myself. They are not the objectification of my single 
self, of me as an individual; they are the objectification of my universal 
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self, of the universal spirit of man. This part of the system gives us Hegel’s 
ethics and political philosophy. 

The third phase of the philosophy of spirit is called absolute spirit. This 
is the human spirit in itg manifestations in art, religion and philosophy. 
Absolute spirit is the unity of the subjective and objective spirit, and it is 
here only that spirit becomes at last absolutely free, infinite and fully 
concrete, because otherness has disappeared. In its final phase, which is 
philosophy, spirit knows that it is itself all reality. In philosophy, the 
return of the idea into itself is complete. The philosophic man, then, is 
the supreme manifestation of the Idea in the world. The whole end and 
purpose of the world-process is that the Absolute manifest itself. Since 
this end is attained in man, it follows that the philosophic man is the 
completely rational being, the complete manifestation of the Absolute. 
Thus man is the centre of the universe, as well as the principle which 
explains it, for a thing is explained by its end. 

When we wish to know what a philosopher’s concept of man represents, 
we ordinarily go to his Psychology for clarification. To do that in the case 
ef Hegel would involve us in incomplete definitions, for he reserves the 
title ‘ Psychology ’ for spirit in its first phase, subjective spirit, and for only 
a part of it at that. But we will not have our completely evolved man 
until spirit, that is, the human spirit, has returned unto itself, until it has 
reached the stage of absolute spirit. 

Absolute spirit is the spirit’s contemplation of itself. Since it has for 
object only itself and is not limited by any object other than itself, it is 
therefore infinite. In Thomistic terms we might say an act not received 
in another is infinite. Absolute spirit is that final phase in which the spirit 
knows that in contemplating itself it is contemplating the Absolute. But 
since such absolute spirit exists only as subjective human consciousness, 
we may say that absolute spirit is the knowledge by man of the Absolute. 
There are three modes under which man can be conscious of the Absolute, 
namely, art, religion, and the highest of all, philosophy. 

The essential content of the human mind is freedom. This freedom is 
proximately realised in the state, because when man is governed by the 
state he is governed only by himself. Nevertheless, the state, as being 
purely objective, is opposed to his subjectivity, is something other than 
himself, and therefore his freedom is incomplete. Absolutely free spirit 
can only be that spirit which has, finally and forever, abolished all other- 
ness of whatever description. Hence, only the spirit which knows itself as 
all reality, which has no opposite, which sees in itself the whole of being, 
is entirely free. And since freedom, self-determination, and infinity are 
but three words from the same idea, spirit as absolute spirit is, for the first 
time, altogether infinite. 

Absolute spirit has for its content the apprehension of the Absolute, 
which is God. The apprehension of the Absolute, or God, takes place 
under three modes: art, religion, and philosophy. But traces of finiteness 
still cling to the spirit in the spheres of art and religion. It is only in 
philosophy that it is absolutely free and infinite. Art, religion and philoso- 
phy are really identical in substance, but different in form. Thus, religion 
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contains the same fundamental truth as philosophy, but expressed in an 
inferior form. 

In art, the Absolute appears in sensuous form, in the form of sense- 
objects. In philosophy it takes the form of thought. In religion it is 
partly sensuous and partly rational. It is what Hegel calls Vorstellung, 
which may be translated picture-thinking, pictorial or figurative thought. 

A Vorstellung is a pure thought or universal, clothed in sensuous imagery. 
It is a figuravive bodying forth of some rational truth. Thus, the popular 
idea of the creation of the world is a Vorstellung. The philosophical truth 
for which it stands is that the Idea puts itself forth into externality and 
otherness and becomes the world. Truly understood, this is not an act or 
event in time, but an eternal or timeless process of the Idea. But popular 
thought conceives this truth as an event which happened. There is no such 
thing as creation in the Christian sense of the term. 

The Incarnation, i.e., the idea of the God-man, is another Vorstellung. 
It stands for the central truth of all religion, namely, the unity of God and 
man. The popular idea of God as a personal being is a Vorstellung which 
stands for the truth that the Absolute is spirit, that the highest category. 
is self-consciousness. Figurative thought of the kind which is contained in 
the various religions of the world is the highest type of thinking of which 
the ordinary man is capable. Pure abstract thought is beyond him. There- 
fore the truth has to be given to the masses in the popular form of religion 
instead of in the pure form of philosophy. The question of the truth of 
any religion, therefore, is to be determined by whether or not its inner 
thought-content is found to be true, after its figurative and sensuous form 
has been stripped off. It is in this sense, for example, that Hegel calls 
Christianity the one absolutely true religion—not because its figurative 
expressions, as of Father and Son, Creation, Heaven, the Fall, etc., can be 
taken literally, but because the inner meaning and thought-content of these 
will be found to be identical with the principles of the true philosophy, i.e., 
Hegel’s own philosophy. 

The general definition or notion of religion, then, is that religion is the 
manifestation of the Absolute in the form of picture-thought. Every re- 
ligion, however, has essentially three moments or stages, which correspond 
respectively to the moments of the notion. These are: 


a) the moment of universality. This is God, the universal mind. 


b) the moment of particularity. The universal mind of God sunders 
itself into particularity. Thought in this phase is the finite minds of indi- 
vidual men. The universal mind and the particular mind are, at this point, 
in a state of separation. God and the human mind stand over against each 
other as opposites. The human mind is therefore aware of God as its object, 
and is also aware of its separation and alienation from God. This aliena- 
tion, this falling away, from God, appears as sin and misery. 

c) the moment of individuality. This gives rise to worship, which is an 
essential phase of every religion. The reason for this is that individuality 
is the return of the particular into the universal, the healing of the division 
which has appeared. This means that the human mind seeks to do away 
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with its separation from God, and aims to become identical with Him, to 
be reconciled to Him. This effort is worship. 


The aim of religion is the unity of God and man, and this presupposes 
a sense of separation from God, which renders a reconciliation necessary. 
In the sphere of art, religion and philosophy, the human mind knows that 
it is itself all reality, that it is itself the Absolute. This is nothing else 
than the unity of God and man. 

In fairness to Hegel we should record his vigorous protest against the 
identification of his philosophy with pantheism. Pantheism, he says, claims 
that each individual object is God. Thst means that each man, horse or 
tree is, even in its particularity, identical with God. Now Hegel claims 
that his position is the very opposite of this. He says that this individual 
human mind, in its particularity, its finiteness, is not God, and it is pre- 
cisely because of its particularity, finiteness, that it knows itself as separate 
from God. Only by renouncing and giving up its particularity can it enter 
into union with God. 

I as this particular ego, with all my selfish impulses, am essentially not 
the universal mind, but only a particular mind. Nevertheless, the universal 
mind is in me, and is my essential core and substance. 

Christianity is the absolute religion because it has for its content the 
absolute truth, and this content is, according to Hegel, identical with the 
Hegelian philosophy. Philosophy presents the absolute content in the 
absolute form, the form of pure thought, whereas Christianity presents this 
identical content in the form of sensuous and pictorial thought. 

The fundamental determination of Christianity is that God is concrete 
spirit. This was foreshadowed in earlier religions but in Christianity it is 
completely unfolded. Concrete spirit is that which, in accordance with the 
moments of the Notien is 1) the universal which suffers diremption into 
2) the particular, which returns to identity with the universal in 3) the 
individual. Now, in the most general sense, the universal is the logical 
Idea. In Christian Vorstellung this appears in the form of God as He is 
in His own self, before the creation of the world. This is the Kingdom of 
the Father. The second movement is that the universal becomes the par- 
ticular, i.e., God creates the world, nature, including man so far as man is 
finite and a part of nature. This is the Kingdom of the Son. Lastly, the 
particular returns into the universal. This is, according to Hegel, the 
Church, the Kingdom of the Spirit. 

In the Kingdom of the Son, which Christianity pictures as ‘creation’, 
and a free one at that, man, as man, appears. The world, including man, 
is the other of God. Thus there arises that division and separation between 
the universal and the particular which appears as the estrangement between 
God and the world. This estrangement, in its special reference to man as 
a part of nature, is presented in the doctrine of the Fall. Man, as particu- 
lar spirit, is in his essential nature distinguished from, estranged from, the 
universal spirit, which is God. The individual’s particularity and finitude 
are precisely the factors which constitute his lack of identity with God. 
This is the meaning of the doctrine that man is by nature evil. Evil is 
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simply particularity. Man does evil when he persists in his particularity, 
when he follows his particular ends instead of identifying himself with 
universal and rational ends. Man is evil, estranged from God, just because 
he is particular and finite spirit. This estrangement, therefore, is in reality 
inherent in the very notion of man. It is an eternal truth. But the story 
of the Fall, of course, represents it, like the Creation, as an event which 
happened. 

This estrangement necessitates reconciliation. Man must return to God. 
In terms of the Notion, this reconciliation occurs by the return of the 
particular into the universal in the moment of individuality. This, how- 
ever, is not an event, but an eternal truth. To put it otherwise, the human 
mind, in its very separation from God, is at the same time identical with 
Him. For I am not only the particular finite mind. I am also the uni- 
versal mind, the infinite mind, because universal is in me as my core and 
essence. This reconciliation, which is really the essential unity of God and 
man, appears in the Christian religion in the doctrines of the Incarnation, 
the death of Christ, His resurrection and ascension. God is not the abstract 
universal. He particularizes Himself, enters into the finite world, becomes 
flesh. In the person of Christ the popular consciousness finds the unity of 
God and man placed before it as an immediate sensuous fact. God here 
not only becomes finite, but He goes to the limit of finitude; he suffers 
death. Negation, otherness, finitude, are part of the very substance of 
God, and this is a necessary element in the idea of God as spirit. But He 
rises again from the dead and ascends to the Father, that is, the universal 
which became particular now returns to itself. It becomes identical with it. 
Reconciliation is thus complete. The estrangement between God and man 
is overcome. 

The Kingdom of the Spirit. God and man are one. Their unity is now 
represented in this fashion, that the spirit of God is in man, not however 
in man as particular man, but in a community of men, the Church. The 
Holy Spirit is actually present is His Church. If the Kingdom of the 
Father was the Logical Idea, God before the creation if the world; and if 
the Kingdom of the Son was that Idea in its Otherness, nature; the King- 
dom of the Spirit, as the third moment, the moment of individuality, is 
the unity of the two foregoing. For the Church is, on the one hand, the 
pure spirit of God, but it is also, secondly, in the world, actually present. 
It is the Kingdom of God upon earth. 

Christianity, the absolute religion, has for its content the absolute truth. 
But its defect is that it presents this truth in the form of contingency. 
For example, the creation of the world is represented by it as a chance 
event which happened. Again, it represents the alienation of God and 
man, which is in reality an essential necessity in the nature of things, as an 
accidental fact which might have been otherwise. The reconciliation of 
God and man it likewise presents in the form of the story of an event. 
This defect is removed by substituting the form of necessity for the form 
of contingency. When the picture-representation is stripped off and nothing 
but the pure thought is left we have philosophy, which gives the absolute 
content in the absolute form. But this absolute philosophy does not ap- 
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pear in the world fully complete in the first instance. Its complete form, 
Hegel believes, is the Notion as it appears in the system of Hegel. It does 
not attain this at once. 


By “the absolute truth in the absolute form” Hegel means his own 
philosophy, in which the truth of all previous philosophies is gathered up 
and absorbed. Philosophy is the existence of the Idea. And since in this, 
that the Idea should realize itself completely in existence, it attains its end, 
the philosophic spirit is accordingly to be regarded as the attainment of the 
end and purpose of the world-process. This implies that the sole purpose 
of the entire universe is to arrive at the Hegelian philosophy. The He- 
gelian philosopher therefore is the perfect man. 

The kind words that Hegel has for the Christian religion and its concep- 
tion of man should not be allowed to mislead us. In the “ Phenomenol- 
ogy ” he states his doctrine more bluntly than he does in his later writings, 
and it is never retracted. There is no such thing as Fallen man as we 
understand him, for Original sin is merely God conceived as ‘ self-estranged.’ 
When God “assumes human nature,” he says, “we have it expressly ad- 
mitted that Divine and human nature are inseparably in potential union— 
just as in the doctrines of Creation and Fall we have it implied . . . that 
potentially wickedness and reality are akin to God ....” Hegel had a 
real aversion for the Christian doctrine of Atonement. He finds signifi- 
cance in Christ purely for the average man. The man of speculative 
insight does not need Christianity. Philosophy does him the same service 
in a better way. What is religion except an inferior type of philosophy? 
Its institution (the Church) is said by Hegel to stand lower than the State. 

Just as no treatment of a philosopher’s conception of man is complete 
without a discussion of his conception of God and religion, so no such 
treatment is complete without a discussion of his conception of the state. 
It makes a great deal of difference in the nature of man whether the state 
is a means for man or man is a means for the state. 

For Hegel, the State is the perfect social organization. It does not exist 
for the individuals of which it is composed, but for the ethical idea it 
embodies. If necessary, individuals must be sacrifices for the good of the 
whole. Men are unequal naturally, but because of the principle of state 
organization, that is, as abstract persons, they are equal. In reality, the 
State is the individual himself, and it is only in the State that his indi- 
viduality is realized. That is why the State is the supreme embodiment 
of freedom. It is the final and absolute realization of the ethical Idea. 
The Idea reaches here the highest development which is possible for it in 
the sphere of objective spirit. 

Since the State is not a means for anything, much less is it a means for 
securing the welfare of the individual. It is an end in itself. However, 
this does not mean that the rights and liberties of the individual are to be 
denied. On the contrary, the true life of the individual, his individuality, 
liberty and rights are realized only by his being a member of the State and 
finding its being identical with his own. But the ruling is not done by the 
‘people’, the mere heap of individuals. The ruling must be done by the 
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universal class. Is this more than a hint of the theoretical communist 
state? 

Hegel would not say that the individual must be sacrificed, but that he is 
merely subordinated, and so finds his own satisfaction in serving the inter- 
ests of the whole. 

In his later days, Hegel is not a Socialist. He condemns Plato for sup- 
pressing that subjectivity which is one element in the general weal. But 
he approved the Prussian State, and there is little to choose between his 
doctrine that “the real is the rational”, as he applies it, and the doctrine 
that “whatever is, is right.” Hegel would tell a man to “be a citizen of a 
good state”, but he does not treat of the conditions of the subjective 
emergence of virtue. He is not interested in man’s subjective virtue. 

The perfect Hegelian man is above religion and morals; he is in the 
higher region of philosophy. What religion calls the forgiveness of man, 
Hegel equates with the realization that there is nothing to forgive. One 
does not forgive oneself. Whatever Hegel may have been in fact, he is 
logically a Pantheist (which he denies), or, which is to say the same thing, 
an Atheist; and that tells us a good deal about his conception of man. 
Man is not a dependent creature; he is an immortal, indestructible being. 
Men are destined by necessity to eternal life (or rather, to an endless series 
of discontinuous lives). Having life in themselves, they have no origin 
and will know no end; they are truly immortal. 

Finally, the Hegelian man is no fit subject for grace. His whole evolu- 
tion is a necessary one; and besides, grace could only make him partake 
in a nature which is his already. 

LIONEL STANFORD 


Loyola College 
Montreal 


Locic AND MetHop Division: R. A. Kocourex, Chairman. 
Problem (a): Nature of Induction 


It is my intention to limit this paper to a consideration of the funda- 
mental logical notion of induction as a mode of argumentation. Clearly, 
there are many other sciences which might speak of induction and which 
rightly do speak of it. The metaphysician, the philosopher of nature, the 
moral philosopher, all speak of induction, each showing how induction will - 
be used in his field. But in each and every case it is the common inductive 
mode of reasoning which finds its application in the several sciences. It is 
the logician who must first analyze induction as a mode of reasoning. 
Such an analysis will be presupposed to the rules which the other sciences 
may enunciate for the use of induction in their respective matters. 

It is my judgment that we all too frequently mistake the application 
of induction as a method in the experimental sciences for the prior and 
more common logical treatment which we should expect to find in our 
logic texts. It is this basic logical consideration upon which we must 
insist today since it appears to be the one most frequently neglected. 
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The study of induction simply as a mode of argumentation pertains to 
the formal logic of the third operation of the mind. We find the basic 
notions in chapter twenty-three of the JJ Prior Analytics of Aristotle, 
which we shall follow closely in this matter. Induction there takes its 
proper place as another form of argumentation to be studied after the 
syllogistic form, but to be studied in relation to and in the light of the 
syllogism which is the basic form of argumentation. The treatment of 
induction must be attached immediately to that of the syllogism because 
only in this way will the validity of the formal consequence proper to the 
induction become evident to us. It is for this same reason that we look 
for no independent or lengthy treatise on induction in the formal logic of 
Aristotle. Such a treatise would be out of proper order and unnecessary. 

To bring out these points we shall begin with a definition of induction. 
We must then compare the induction with the syllogism in order to see 
them as formally distinct modes of argumentation. Since the syllogism 
is the basic form of argumentation, we shall endeavor, thirdly, to show how 
the evidence of induction depends on a material reduction to the syllogism. 
This will also involve an explanation of why a complete enumeration is 
necessary on the part of the form of the induction. We shall conclude with 
some general remarks on the purpose of induction. 

In the Topics, Aristotle gives us the following definition of induction: 
progressio a singularibus ad universales.1 The definition is here taken from 
the name itself—induction, “a leading in ”—as denoting a motion. He calls 
it progression rather than any other motion because of its similarity to 
progressive motion. Just as in progressive motion, e.g., walking, we pro- 
ceed by adding the second step to the first, and the third to the second, 
etc., till the term is reached, so in induction a singular instance is added 
to another until in the sum of the singulars the universal is included. The 
universal is here a universal judgment; the singulars, from which the 
enumeration starts, are principally singulars in the strict sense, i.e., those 
closest to the senses. We may also understand them in a broad sense to 
include species as well. In the latter case we would be using specifically 
distinct instances of a generic nature. St. Thomas, for example, argues 
about motion in general by induction from the singular kinds of motion. 
In both cases we would be proceeding from the part to the whole. 

When Aristotle speaks of induction in the Prior Analytics, he regards it 
immediately as a form of argumentation. He distinguishes it from the 
form of reasoning which he has already described, namely the syllogism in 
the strict sense of the word. All argumentation is based on a connection 
of terms. In defining induction as one mode of argumentation, Aristotle 
will differentiate induction by the connection of terms proper to inductive 
reasoning. He defines it as a mode of reasoning in which we establish a 
relation between one extreme and the middle by means of the other ex- 
treme, e.g., if B is the middle term between A and C, it consists in proving 
through C that A belongs to B. Because of this connection of terms we 
can conclude that the induction is formally distinct from the syllogistic 
mode of reasoning, for in the syllogism as described in the I Prior Analytics 


1 Bk. I, chap. 12, 105a 13. 
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a connection is established between the extremes by reason of the middle 
term which is a true mean in universality. The syllogism consists in 
proving that A belongs tc C by reason of B. The major and the minor 
term are connected by reason of the term which is mean in universality. 
In induction we use one extreme, the enumeration of singulars, to show the 
identity of the less universal term with the more universal. 

We have an excellent example of inductive proof in the I Physics of 
Aristotle, chapter seven, where he proves that in all becoming there is a 
subject.2 “Of those things which come to be, some come to be by change 
of shape, as a statue, others by addition, as things which grow, others by 
[material] abstraction, as Hermes from the stone, others by putting to- 
gether, as a house, others by alteration, as things which ‘turn’ in respect 
of their matter. It is clear now that all things which come to be in such 
a way, come to be from subjects.” 

The connection of terms proper to induction can be expressed most 
clearly by casting this induction in the following form: 


a) In alteration, composition, and ali other processes of coming to be 
there is a coming to be from a subject. 
b) The “coming to be” by alteration, by composition, etc., are every 
“coming to be.” 
c) Therefore, every coming to be is from a subject. 
Every C is A. 
Every C is B. 
Therefore every B is A. 
In the first statement the enumeration of the various ways of coming to be 
is made the subject of the characteristic (from a subject) which we wish 
to conclude of it; In the second statement we again use the enumeration 
as subject, but now identify it with the universal (every coming to be), 
whose parts the enumeration describes. Thus in the conclusion we can 
predicate the characteristic (from a subject) of the universal which em- 
braces the enumeration of singulars. 

The question still remains of why induction should be treated as an 
imperfect form of reasoning annexed to and in some way dependent on the 
syllogism and why it cannot be treated as just another form of reasoning in 
addition to the syllogism. The syllogism is the perfect form of reasoning. 
In it there is a necessary consequence by reason of a middle term which is 
a true mean in universality according to the very nature of the term. In 
the most perfect modes of the syllogism, the direct modes of the first figure, 
the syliogistic consequence is evident to us not only in virtue of a middle 
term which is mean in universality, but also of a middle term which is the 
mean according to the very position of the terms in the premises. Just as 
we reduce the second and third figures of the syllogism to the first figure 
in order to make their consequence evident to us, so in a somewhat similar 
way we reduce the induction to the form of the syllogism. The inductive 
form does not permit us to see with evidence the goodness of the formal 
consequence of induction. In order to make this evident we restate in 


2190b 5-10. Cf. also St. Thomas, in loco, ed. Leonina, lect. 12, n. 11. 
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syllogistic form the matter which was formerly stated in the inductive 
form. We can never speak of reducing the inductive form of arguing to 
the syllogistic form. That would imply making a true middle of the 
enumeration of singulars, making them mean in universality—which is 
impossible. By induction we arrive at immediate propositions; by the 
syllogism we arrive at mediate ones. What we do in reducing the induc- 
tion is to take the matter of induction, the terms, and recast them in 
syllogistic form. We reduce them not to the third figure, which the induc- 
tive form might resemble, but to the first figure, affirmative inductions to 
Barbara, negative cnes to Celarent. We bring this about by a simple con- 
version of the second premise of the induction: 


Every C is A. 
Every B is C. 
Therefore every B is A. 


In verifying the formal consequence in this way, we reduce it to the mode 
of the syllogism in which the fundamental principles of the syllogism, the 
dictum de omni and the dictum de nullo apply immediately and with the 
greatest evidence. 

The reduction, it must be emphasized, is not to the syllogism in the 
most proper sense, but only to the syllogism in a more common or broader 
sense. In the most proper sense the syllogism always concludes a mediate 
proposition in virtue of a term which is a true mean in universality. The 
reduction is to the syllogistic figure in which the application of the syllo- 
gistic principles is evident. 

The induction has no principle of argumentation proper to itself. For 
the verification of its formal consequence it must look to the principles of 
the syllogism. For this reason we can say that it is a virtual participation 
in the syllogism; thus the induction along with the enthymeme and the 
example will be less perfect forms of argumentation in relation to the 
syllogism. It is for this reason that St. Albert can say, “ Inductio nullam 
habet necessitatem nisi a syllogismo.” 8 

The reduction of induction to the syllogism is accomplished in virtue 
of one of the rules of consequence given by Aristotle specifically for the 
purpose of reducing the other forms of argumentation. These are found 
in chapter twenty-two of his JJ] Prior Analytics, and are immediately fol- 
lowed by the chapters on induction, the example, and the enthymeme. The 
rule applying to induction is the following: 

When A and B belong to the whole of C [the extreme which is the 
enumeration], and C is convertible with B, it is necessary that A should 


belong to all B; for since A belongs to all C, and C to B by conversion, 
A will belong to all B 


The key to the reduction is contained in the perfect convertibility of the 
second premise, “ Every C is B”—the convertibility of the enumeration of 


3 Onvera Omnia, I, ed. Borgnet, Lib. II Priorum Analyticorum, tract. 7, 
cap. 4, p. 794a. 
468a 21-24. 
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the instances with the universal contained in them. Because of their con- 
vertibility we can convert the second proposition of the inductive form 
from “Every C is B” to “ Every B is C,” as is required for the syllogistic 
form. But the enumeration will not be convertible with the universal 
unless the enumeration is complete, i.e., unless there is universality in the 
enumeration as well. 

The foregoing rule which described the connection of terms in induction 
clearly indicates that a complete enumeration is necessary—necessary for 
the consequence of the inductive form. In the words of Aristotle, we must 
“apprehend C as made up of all the particulars; for induction proceeds 
through an enumeration of all the cases.”5 The complete enumeration is 
required for the validity of the formal consequence of the induction itself. 
This does not mean that in every good induction we must count out all the 
cases one by one and have experience of each one; it means, rather, that 
this note of universality must be present in the enumeration from the 
point of view of formal logic, i.e., for the formal consequence which per- 
mits us to pass from the parts to the whole. This note of universality will 
be present if we at least say, et sic de aliis, after the particular cases which 
we cite. We are distinguishing here the universal which pertains to the 
domain of formal logic from the universal which pertains to material logic. 
For example, when I say “Every man is rational,” or “Every whole is 
greater than any of its parts,” I have not merely the form of a universal 
statement, but I see the necessary universal connection on the part of the 
matter. On the other hand, when I say “ Every mother loves her child,” 
I preserve the same universal form of statement, but I do not see the 
necessity of the connection on the part of the matter. It is my mind that 
completes and confers the universality. 

In his Prior Analytics Aristotle is concerned only with the universality 
demanded by formal logic. The universality of material logic is left to 
the logical treatises which follow. In speaking, for example, of the syllo- 
gism, St. Thomas clearly states that both the demonstrator and the dialec- 
tician preserve this formal universality of the Priora, but that only the 
demonstrator will .lways preserve the stricter universality from the point 
of view of the matter or of material logic.® 

The case of induction is parallel to that of the syllogism. In using induc- 
tion, both the demonstrator and the dialectician will preserve the note of 
formal universality, required for induction as a mode of reasoning. How- 
ever the universal enumeration will be complete in fact for the demonstra- 
tor, whose induction yields certitude; not so for the dialectician whose 
induction yields only probability. The complete enumeration in the first 
case will ordinarily not be such by reason of a strict counting of each and 
every singular instance, but by reason of the fact that from seeing three 
or four instances of the universal proposition at which we wish to arrive, 
the necessary and universal connection of the predicate with the subject 
will become evident to the mind. St. Thomas points out that this kind 
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of induction is used when we arrive at a knowledge of self-evident first 
principles. For example, in arriving at the examples of wholes—a whole 
man, a whole house—each of which is greater than any of its parts. After 
seeing several instances of the whole and the part together in this relation, 
we recognize from the terms which now become known to us the fact that 
the relationship must be the same for all cases. We thus conclude the 
universal with certitude. 

In the experimental sciences induction yields only probability of varying 
degrees. In most of the universal propositions formed by them we do not 
see the predicate as necessarily connected with the subject. For example, 
all the snow which we have seen is white; the mind supposing that all snow 
will be white, grants the universality of the statement “ All snow is white.” 
It does this even though it doesn’t see the necessity of the connection. The 
necessity of the connection is evident, however, in the case of the self- 
evident principles such as the principle of contradiction. Nonetheless, both 
cases of induction will retain the same common form analyzed in the Prior 
Analytics. 

Induction is related to the syllogism in still another way. It is ordered 
primarily to the manifestation of first principles, the immediate proposi- 
tions which are the premises of syilogisms. Induction is necessary pri- 
marily for this purpose: to furnish principles for the syllogism. The mind 
in order to grasp the terms and recognize their necessary relation in these 
self-evident propositions must first see several instances of them as a com- 
plex object—related as predicate and subject. This is the normal way of 
proceeding to a knowledge of the immediate universal judgment, as St. 
Thomas indicates on several occasions.? 

To summarize briefly the conclusions of this analysis, induction by its 
very definition involves no more than the process from singulars to uni- 
versals, a process of ascent. By definition it is a form of reasoning opposed 
as such to the formal consequence proper to the syllogism. It is studied, 
however, immediately after the syllogism as a less perfect form of reasoning 
in relation to the syllogism. It is studied in this way because the necessity 
of the consequence of inductive reasoning becomes evident to us only if 
we see it as a virtual participation in the more perfect form of the syllo- 
gism. We show this by a material reduction of induction to the syllogism, 
restating the matter of induction in syllogistic form. The reduction also 
helps to bring out the fact that the form of inductive argument demands 
the note of universality in the enumeration; otherwise a universal conclu- 
sion would not follow. Whereas the note of universality must always be 
present from the point of view of formal logic it will not always be such 
from the point of view of material logic. We concluded with the fact that 
the primary purpose of induction again places it in dependence on the 
syllogism inasmuch as induction exists primarily to enable us to arrive at 
the first principles used in syllogizing. 

Any other rules or canons which might be adduced for the inductive 
process would be no more than extrinsic guides to help us in arriving at 


7™Cf. In VI Ethic., ed. Pirotta, lect. 3, n. 1148; In I Post. Analyt., ed. 
Leonina, lect. 30, nn. 4-6; In II Post. Analyt., lect. 20, n. 14. 
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the universality of enumeration in the various matters where the inductive 
form finds application. Some of these will be common to all sciences; 
others will be proper to the experimental sciences, or to the moral sciences, 
etc. They would determine the conditions under which in moral science, 
for example, we might presume the universal; thus in some matters we 
would consult the opinions only of the wise, whereas in others we would 
base ourselves on the experience of a cross section of the populace for our 
enumeration of instances. But such rules will remain extrinsic to the 
forr):1 consequence of inductive inference. They would not appear to 
constitute integral premises of an inductive inference. The discussion of 
the major part of such rules would appear more proper to the methodology 
of the particular sciences concerned. 

It was our intention to make a résumé of no more than the basic points 
in the formal logic of induction. The application of induction to the vari- 
ous sciences with the rules for each of them would probably be more 
interesting for us to study, but certainly not more fundamental than the 
aspect we have so cursorily viewed in the preceding pages. 


WILLIAM BAUMGAERTNER 
The Saint Paul Seminary 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Problem (b): Scientific Induction 


Scientific induction can designate the so-called scientific method of setting 
up a hypothesis for the solution of a problem and of verifying it, generali- 
zation being frequently included in the method. I am not taking scientific 
induction in the sense of this scientific method. I am using it only in the 
meaning of inferential procedure. 


Man obtains knowledge, either directly or indirectly. Directly I know 
by perceiving things across the senses at the same time sensitively and 
intellectually and by being concomitantly conscious of perceiving, of the 
perceiving being an activity, of it being within me, of it being mine, and 
of me doing the perceiving; my similar awareness of the other conscious 
acts is also direct cognition. Indirectly I know by making inferences from 
direct cognition or from already obtained indirect cognition. Human cog- 
nition is so largely inferential that hardly anything, if anything, in the 
various sciences is directly known. 

Inferential procedures are treated under two headings: deduction and 
induction. The inductive inference has a complex connotation, Aristotelian 
and scientific. I have chosen scientific inductive inference as the topic of 
this discussion. There are three types of inductive inferences in the sci- 
ences. In the first type the conclusion, the hypothesis, is the solution of 
the problem while one premise consists of a fact or facts revealed either 
by observation or experimentation, and the other premise consists of one 
or more of the canons of Mill. 
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When the problem is to determine the nature of water, one method is to 
pass an electric current through distilled water in a vessel with tumblers 
over the cathode and anode filled with the distilled water of the vessel. 
While the electricity is on, the water in the two tumblers gradually de- 
scends. When the water in the vessel is periodically weighed it is found 
that it diminishes in quantity while the two gases in the tumblers, severally 
oxygen and hydrogen, increase in quantity. This concomitant variation of 
quantities we observe, but we do not observe that the oxygen and hydrogen 
are due to the water decomposing. The fourth canon of Mill, however, 
enables us to infer that the oxygen originated from the water decomposing. 
This inference can be set up in the following way: 


Major Premise Minor Premise 


Distilled water varies in diminishing But whatever phenomenon varies in 

quantity while oxygen and hydrogen any manner, while another phe- 

vary in increasing quantity, nomenon varies in a particular man- 
ner is either a cause or effect of that 
phenomenon or is connected with it 
with some fact of causation. 


Conclusion 


Therefore water is the cause or effect of the oxygen and hydrogen 
or is connected with them by some fact of causation. 


I know that the minor premise here is logically the major premise, and 
the major is the minor premise. But since only after the fact of the con- 
comitant variation of oxygen, hydrogen and water is known does the fourth 
canon appear pertinent, I put the premises in the present order. This 
inference evidently is a deduction. To know that the distilled water is 
the material origin of oxygen and hydrogen requires another deductive 
inference. 

Actually the fourth canon is a conditional sentence or at least it can be 
expressed in a conditional form. In a conditional form with simplification 
and with particularization in relation to the present experiment we would 
have the following conditional inference: 


Major Premise 


Antecedent If in the same event an existing thing begins to diminish 
while another thing comes into existence and increases, 


Consequent the first thing is the material origin of the second. 
Minor Premise 


Antecedent But in the same experiment water begins to diminish while 
oxygen and hydrogen come into existence and increase. 


Conclusion 


Consequent Therefore water is the material origin of the oxygen and 
hydrogen. 
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This is evidently a conditional inference of the ordinary type. 


The knowledge that the electric current is the efficient cause of the 
decomposition of the distilled water into oxygen and hydrogen is known 
through a similar deductive inference, categorical or conditional. 


The second type of inductive inference does not contain any canon of 


Mill. 


Quantities pervade scientific investigations, and success in investigations 
is conditioned by the reduction of the behavior of things to quantitative 


expressions. 
actually measured quantities. 


The quantities accepted are always derived inferentially from 
The following is an example of such an 


inference; the inference concerns the principle of the conservation of mass. 


Major Premise 


In being measured, (a) the total 
weight of oxygen and hydrogen in 
a chemical reaction and the tota! 
weight of the resulting substance of 
water (c) vary in different amounts 
from equality, 


Minor Premise 


But as the methods of measurement 
are perfected these (c) variations 
from equality become reduced so 
that the total weights of the two 
series of substances (b) approach 
ever closer to equality, the varia- 
tions being within the limits of the 
imperfections of the measurements. 


Conclusion 


Therefore (a) the total weight of oxygen and hydrogen entering a 
chemical reaction and the total weight of the resulting substance 


of water (b) are actually equal. 


The above is an ordinary deductive inference. 


The conclusion contains the 


quantitative relation which follows from the premises, the premises having 


been established by experience. 


I shall give one more inductive inference of the second type. Accepting 
the hypotheses that light is constituted of waves, the transverse vibration 
of the light waves is established by an ordinary deductive procedure. 


Major Premise 


(a) Light waves are (c) subject to 
polarization; when they are directed 
toward two tourmaline crystals 
placed with their axes at right 
angles, the waves in one plane will 
pass through the first crystal, the 
waves in the other plane being cut 
off, and the waves in the first plane 
will be cut off by the second crystal. 


Minor Premise 


But (b) only the transverse waves 
which vibrate at right angles to their 
path are (c) subject to polarization. 
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Conclusion 
Therefore (a) light waves are (b) transverse waves. 


This is an alternative inference in the regular form, wherein the hypothesis 
is established by becoming the conclusion of premises made certain through 
experience and analysis. 
The third type of inductive inference has to do with complex problems 
in science; such as, the nature of light, the nature of matter, gravitation. 
The inferential procedure involved in verifying the atomic hypothesis 
has the following form: 


Major Premise 
Hypothesis (a) Material substances are made up of (c) atoms of a 


oe of limited number of species, each species having its own con- 
— stant weight. 


Minor Premise 


Implied in But (c) such atoms (b) will form masses expressed in inte- 
Hypothesis gers, or whole numbers. 


Conclusion 


Facts Estab- Therefore, (a) material substances (b) form masses expressed 
lished by in whole numbers. 

Experience 

In the foregoing inference the hypothesis is the major premise, a fact 
involved in the hypothesis is the minor premise, and the conclusion con- 
sists of facts established by experience. Here the hypothesis is not estab- 
lished by being the conclusion from premises but by becoming a premise 
in which certain facts discovered by experience are involved as the con- 
clusion. That the conclusion is true must have been established independ- 
ently of the reasoning procedure. 

That light is a wave motion is based on the following inference: 


Major Premise 


Hypothesis (a) Light is constituted (c) of waves. 
Solution of 
Problem 


Minor Premise 


Implied in (c) But waves are (b) subject to interference, under certain 
Hypothesis eonditions neutralizing or reinforcing each other. 


Conclusion 
Facts Estab- Therefore (a) light (b) is subject to interference; when, for 
lished by example, it is reflected from two surfaces in certain relation- 
Experience ching there will be alternate light and dark bands. 


The wave hypothesis of light is inferred by its becoming the major premise 
from which facts established by experience follow as the conclusion. The 
conclusion is not established by the premises, but by experience. 
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Evidently the second type of inductive procedure is a deduction, the only 
thing strange about it being that the solution of the problem consists in 
making it one of the premises so that facts of experience may follow as the 
conclusion from it and from what it implies. 

We can express this inductive inference in a conditional form: 


Major Premise 


Antecedent If material substances are made up of atoms of a limited 
Hypothesis pumber of species, each species having its own constant 
weight, 


Consequent They will form masses expressed in integers, in whole 


Impliedin _pumbers 
Hypothesis 


Minor Premise 
ere But material substances form masses expressed in whole 
acts Estab- numbers. 
lished by 
Experience 
Conclusion 
Antecedent Therefore material substances are made up of atoms. 
Hypothesis 
Established 


I should like to submit another example. 


Major Premise 
Antecedent If radio radiations are waves like light waves, 
Hypothesis 
Consequent they will have the velocity of light and will be subject to 


Impliedin _ reflection, refraction, and polarization. 
Hypothesis 


Minor Premise 
Consequent But they have the velocity of light and are subject to reflec- 
Facts Estab- tion, refraction, and polarization. 
lished by 
Experience 

Conclusion 

Antecedent Therefore they are waves like light waves. 
Hypothesis 
Established 
Evidently these inductive inferences in the conditional form are ordinary 
conditional inferences, the strange thing about them being that they pro- 
ceed from the truth of the consequent to the truth of the antecedent. 

The reason for using deductive inferences in the form of the third type 
of induction is the fact that no other procedure is possible. It is necessary 
therefore to endeavor to exhaust the implications of a hypothesis or its 
consequences. But if, far from having exhausted the implications of any 
hypothesis, the opinion of many scientists that we shall never prove this 
type of hypothesis be true, the verification of such hypotheses will form an 
asymptotic line approaching certitude without ever reaching it. 
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I have a second statement in regard to inductive inferences. Since all 
inductive inferences either involve the determination of efficient causes or 
materia! origins or are dependent on one or other of these causal relation- 
ships, the justification for relying upon inductive inferences, except when 
sufficient evidence excludes their use, consists in cumulative instances that 
the acceptance of beings within our world either as efficient causes or mate- 
rial origins worked—of course as second efficient causes. I know that to 
reduce our world to mere spatial and temporal relationships of individual 
beings it contains is indefensible. That the beings of the world are real 
causes among themselves is certain. Except in regard to the coming into 
existence of our world in the first place and of every human soul, we admit 
the beings in our world as second efficient causes while God acts as the 
first cause. Also except in regard to the beginning of our world and in 
regard to the human soul we accept the events in our world to be changes 
in which the material origins are material beings of our world. Still it is 
true that in any effect where existing beings act as second causes, God could 
act as the sole cause, and in regard to material origin He could create new 
matter. So then in individual cases ve are sure that the beings of the 
world are efficient causes or material origins because this hypothesis works. 
And since we haye cumulative instances of vast numbers in which this 
double hypothesis worked, we believe that it works always except when 
there are convincing evidences that God alone is the cause. 


ALEXANDER SCHORSCH 


De Paul University 
Chicago, IIl. 


PHILOSOPHICAL PropLeMS Division: Francis C. Wang, Chairman. 
Problem: On Being Thomistic 


The Authority of St. Thomas in Philosophy 
1. Introduction: Two Extreme Attitudes: 


One obviously extreme attitude to the authority of St. Thomas in phi- 
losophy is ipse dizitism. This is the danger which faces Catholic Thomists. 
I would define it as a substitution process, conscious or unconscious: the 
process of substituting the question “What does St. Thomas teach on & 
given philosophical problem?” for the question “What is the philosophi- 
cally demonstrable truth, if any, regarding this philosophical problem?” 
Such an attitude is found in John of St. Thomas when he tells us, quoting 
out of context the letter of Pope Urban V to the University of Toulouse, 
that the only functions of the Thomist are “‘ that you follow the teaching 
of St. Thomas as true and Catholic, and strive with all your strength to 
unfold (ampliare) it.’”1 Speaking in his own name, John adds that if we 
fail to understand and follow the teachings of Aquinas this is of course due 


1 Cursus Theologicus, “'Tractatus De Approbatione Et Auctoritate Doc- 
trinae D. Thomae ”, disputatio II, articulus 5 (Paris, 1931), p. 297, column A. 
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to the profundity of the teaching and the weakness of our intellect.2 It is 
apparently impossible that St. Thomas should have been human, and there- 
fore fallible. Less blatantly the same attitude seems to underlie Gilson’s 
Being and Some Philosophers. 

This attitude assumes that St. Thomas achieved final, immutable, and 
complete philosophical truth, and that the Thomist’s only function is to 
understand and to teach to others his system of philosophy; and possibly, 
to use his teaching to solve any new philosophical problems that may 
arise—if it even be granted that a problem St. Thomas did not foresee 
could arise. 

The two great dangers of this attitude ought to be clear to each of us. 
First, intellectual parroting, not to say slavery, replaces philosophy. 
Second, this attitude places the twentieth century Thomist in the position 
of the thirteenth century Augustinian. As the rigid, party-line Augustinian- 
ism of the later middle ages attempted, unsuccessfully, to repress the revo- 
lution of Thomism, so the rigid, party-line Thomism of today would repress 
any articulation of new philosophical insight. This cast of mind is not, 
by any means, restricted to the extreme Thomist. The Freudian and the 
Communist are equally eager to repress “ deviationism ”. But for a Catho- 
lic it is a particularly dangerous cast of mind. We should be aware that 
God alone is Subsistent Truth; that the only infallible voice is Christ’s 
living voice, the Church; that in this orthodoxy we are united; that 
attempts to superimpose additional and purely human orthodoxies only 
divide us. It is within the context of our obedience to Christ and His 
Church that we find our freedom, including our precious philosophical 
freedom. 

The second extreme position is cultural relativism. This is apt to be 
found among non-Catholic students of St. Thomas. I would define this 
second attitude as the view that St. Thomas’ teaching is no doubt true 
relative to the culture in which he lived and of which he was so eminent 
a spokesman, but that what he had to say has no relevance to other cul- 
tures including our own. Behind this attitude lies the assumption that 
every philosophy is an extrapolation of the total cultural milieu in which 
it was conceived, so that there are no elements of distilled truth trans- 
mittable from one culture to another. 

Most of us would acknowledge that there is a degree of truth in cultural 
relativism. Each man is limited by the time and place in which he lives. 
The questions he asks, the methods he uses to answer them, his pre- 
conscious cast of mind are shaped in part by the world-view of his time. 
But the very existence of a tradition of classical philosophy extending from 
Socrates to Maritain and von Hildebrand through such men as Plato, Aris- 
totle, Augustine, Boethius, Abelard, Anselm, Bonaventure, Thomas, Duns 
Scotus, Locke and others—the very existence of this tradition indicates the 
possibility of achieving some philosophical truth which transcends in part 
any particular cultural matrix. That St. Thomas is a towering figure in 


2 Loc. cit. 
3 (Toronto, 1949.) 
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that supra-cultural tradition, and that as a result he contains truth relevant 
to our and to future times, ought to be clear. 


II, Preliminary Problems: 


Explicitly involved in the sub-title of this paper—the authority of St. 
Thomas in philosophy—are the problems of the meaning of authority and 
the meaning of philosophy. Brief discussion of these problems cannot be 
avoided. 

Implicitly involved are at least two other problems: the problem of 
philosophical pluralism and the problem of christian philosophy. Time 
limitations provide a graceful excuse for avoiding these latter problems. 

It is self-evident that different definitions of authority will lead to differ- 
ent answers to the question “ What authority has St. Thomas in philoso- 
phy?” If, for example, authority were to be taken to mean simply 
“evident truth” or “right reason” then the question before us would 
mean “ How much of St. Thomas’ philosophy is to be accepted because of 
its evident truth? ” or, possibly our question would mean, “ Has St. Thomas 
enunciated more or less philosophical truth than this or that other phi- 
losopher or even than other philosophers collectively, understanding ‘ more 
or less’ qualitatively rather than quantitatively? ” 

Such a definition of authority cannot be accepted because it is an equivo- 
cation. Accepting a proposition because it is evident, and accepting a 
proposition not evident to us because of the authority of its revealer, 
whether divine or human, are different and even opposite states of mind. 
This definition would blur the distinction between authority and evidence; 
between faith and reason. 

A more accurate account of authority is suggested in a work by one of 
our own members. Authority properly speaking pertains to the realm of 
the practical, and specifically of the social and the political, not to the 
realm of the theoretical; it pertains to prudence, not to wisdom; to action, 
not to philosophy.5 Ideally there would be in theoretical knowledge no 
authority at all, because a theoretical judgment ought to be determined 
exclusively by its object, by the reality on which it bears. In fact authority 
does exist in theoretical knowledge, philosophy included, because of defi- 
ciencies in the knower’s intellect.6 Hence the function of authority in 
philosophy is exclusively substitutional: 7 That is to say when, due to the 
weakness of our intellect, a reality cannot itself “speak” to us, we may 
and at times must accept the word of one more gifted than ourselves as 
to what that reality would say had we the sensitivity to hear. 

We may define authority in philosophy as the qualities of superior know]l- 
edge and veracity in another, leading us to assent to propositions the 
reasons for which are not evident to us, because that other has enunciated 
them. On such a definition the meaning of our problem becomes this: 


4 Yves Simon, Nature and Functions of Authority (Milwaukee, 1940). 
5 Simon, op. cit. (p. 40). 

6 Ibid. (p. 9). 

7 Ibid. (p. 10). 
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should we accept the philosophical positions of St. Thomas, even though 
the reasons for them are unclear to us, because they are the positions of 
St. Thomas? 

It would be carrying coals to Newcastle to prolong at such a gathering 
as this any discussion of what philosophy is. We would agree, I feel sure, 
that the range and profundity of this natural wisdom is suggested by 
Plato’s myth of the Cave § and majestically described by Newman in the 
fifth and sixth “Discourses” of his The Idea of a University® Para- 
phrasing the latter we may say that we are faced with a universe of indefi- 
nitely diverse levels of reality which yet are in some sense one. Further, 
that there are different sciences, physical, mathematical, social, historical, 
studying these different levels of the universe from their respective points 
of view. Finally there is philosophy, the science of the sciences; the sum- 
total of all the knowledge of all reality in all its interrelations. If this 
account be sound, the raw material of philosophy is all the knowledges of 
all reality; but its soul is the intuition of the interrelations, of the con- 
nectedness of the different realities: the perception of the wholeness of 
being at all levels, times, places. Philosophy is a wisdom never quite 
achieved—how discouraging that is—because its object is the natural 
mystery never quite comprehended: the mystery of the unity in diversity 
of being. Aristotle 1° and Aquinas}! in their brief definitions of philoso- 
phy summarize all that Plato implies and Newman describes. 

I have avoided their technical formulations precisely because each of us, 
having repeated then so often in our teaching, may have forgotten the 
richness of meaning on account of the terseness of statement. 


III. St. Thomas’ Authority in Philosophy 


Leaving aside for the moment all the necessary distinctions it must be 
acknowledged that for Catholics St. Thomas has a special authority in 
philosophy. One thinks of the famous twenty-four theses and of Canon 
589 and of Canon 1366, section 2, in the New Code of Canon Law; one 
thinks of Humani Generis and of Studiorum Ducem and of Aeterni Patris, 
the latter including in itself many of the previous papal statements regard- 
ing St. Thomas’ special place in theology and in philosophy. Having made 
this acknowledgement without conscious reservation, it is necessary to try 
to understand what it is that we have acknowledged. 

It is a commonplace among Catholics that philosophy may be viewed 
either in itself as natural wisdom, or as an instrument of theology. I sug- 
gest that all the official statements of the Church on St. Thomas’ authority 
in philosophy bear on philosophy as it is an instrument of theology. Thus 
Canon 589 is included under Title 12 which deals with “Studies in Clerical 
Institutions” and this Canon specifically refers to religious; and Canon 
1366 comes under Title 21 which deals with “Seminaries”. It is the phi- 


8 Republic (Book VII, 514A-521B). 

® (New York, 1947) pp. 88-133. 

10 Metaphysics (Book I, chap. 1, 98128). 

11 Summa Theologica (I, q. 1, art. 6) and Summa Contra Gentiles (I, 1). 
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losophy of St. Thomas as bearing on the teaching magisterium of the 
Church, not philosophy considered in itself, which is the object of this 
legislation. Similarly the sweeping theme of each of the encyclicals men- 
tioned is the profound harmony of Thomistic philosophy with the truth 
revealed by Subsistent Truth, and the consequent utility of Thomism in 
the salvation of souls; and also, the danger to souls, to society and to truth 
of certain other philosophical teachings. In the nature of the case this 
must be so. The Church is not a philosophical association: it is not even 
a Catholic philosophical association. Rather it is the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the divinely established medium to bring God to men and men to 
God. Whatever of the natural order it touches, it touches as instrument 
in the fulfillment of its supernatural mission. Hence our first conclusion: 
Insofar as philosophy is an instrument of the teaching authority of the 
Church, and of theology, St. Thomas does enjoy among Catholics a special 
authority. This authority he could never have of himself, it has been 
conferred on him extrinsically by the Church. Although it exists and is 
therefore, within proper limits, binding on us, this authority is a contingent 
historical fact. What the Church has given she may withdraw. Hence 
even in the limited field of philosophy’s relations to theology it would seem 
precipitous to judge St. Thomas’ authority as lasting until the end of time. 

To be theology’s instrument is not the only relation which philosophy 
bears to theology. It is commonly said among Catholics that theology is 
at least the negative norm of philosophy. Without employing this stock 
phrase Aquinas has indicated 1” its meaning. It is God, Subsistent Truth, 
who is the Author both of the supernatural order to which theology and 
Church teaching generally pertain, and of the natural order to which phi- 
losophy pertains. Hence between these two there can be no genuine con- 
flict. If then a given philosophical teaching conflicts with Divine Revela- 
tion as enunciated by the Church and systematized by theologians, the 
philosophical teaching must be rejected, for we are more certain of the 
truths revealed by God than of our own intellectual prowess. Now no one 
man, not even St. Thomas, is theology. Yet, because of the special author- 
ity which the Church has conferred on Aquinas’ theology we may as a 
matter of prudence employ the theology of St. Thomas as a norm to test 
the consistency of our philosophical positions with the teaching of the 
Church. Hence our second conclusion: insofar as theology is at least the 
negative norm of philosophy we may safely select the theology of St. 
Thomas to evaluate our philosophical positions. This second authority of 
St. Thomas is, like the first, extrinsically conferred by the Church and also 
like the first, revokable by that Church. Moreover this second authority 
is prudential: that is, it is theology itself which may judge philosophy, and 
that Thomas is a safe substitute in a short life for theology itself is a 
prudential judgment. 

So far we have spoken of philosophy in two of its relations to theology. 
Let us consider now philosophy in itself or in the order of specification. 

Philosophy considered in itself pertains to the realm of knowledge, of 
propositions assented to because of their evidence. Authority on the other 


12 Summa Contra Gentiles (I, 7). 
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hand pertains to the realm of faith, natural or supernatural, of propositions 
assented to even though not evidently true, because of the knowledge and 
veracity of the revealer of them. It is enough to understand clearly the 
meaning of the two terms to see that strictly speaking there can be no 
such thing as authority in philosophy. Parenthetically, this is perfectly in 
accord with the view of St. Thomas that although authority is, in matters 
of faith, the strongest of arguments, it is in philosophy the weakest.13 To 
assert that St. Thomas has authority in philosophy considered in itself is 
therefore un-Thomistic; but much more important, it is false. Hence our 
third conclusion: In the order of specification, philosophy and authority 
are opposed terms, so that neither St. Thomas nor anybody else can have 
any possible authority in philosophy so viewed. 

Such a conclusion is abstract in the derogatory sense of that term, pre- 
cisely because it is concerned with the order of specification and not with 
the men and women who are, or are attempting to become, philosophers: 
that is to say not with the order of exercise. When we consider that latter 
order we become aware that most if not all of us who try to carry on the 
philosophic enterprise remain all our lives to some degree students of the 
great philosophers. It is axiomatic that the master or teacher must have a 
certain authority in relation to the student. This means, I presume, that 
the student must be willing to tentatively assume, even though he does not 
perceive, the truth of his master’s teaching until sufficient intellectual 
maturity is attained by the student to enable him to examine that teaching 
critically, accepting or rejecting it in whole or in part. For those who are 
at a given period, long or short, students of St. Thomas, for that period 
he has for them the same authority that any teacher has for any student. 
There is nothing unique in this. Each of us professionally dedicated to 
philosophy would no doubt have to become successively the student of 
every great philosopher present and past and, so long as that discipleship 
endured, recognize in turn the authority of each of our masters, Aquinas 
included. Hence our fourth conclusion: For the professioral student of 
philosophy, each great philosopher has the authority of a teacher, but no 
particular philosopher, such as St. Thomas, has this authority exclusively. 

Naturally some of us may, as a matter of free choice, elect to remain 
students of St. Thomas exclusively all our lives. Few lives would be so 
rewarding. Only this is the life of the exigete; or perhaps of the Thomist; 
but it is not the life of the philosopher. The philosopher, all alone, faces 
the whole of reality gratefully accepting the insights of all of his teachers. 
What he faces, however, is the whole of reality, not the teaching of this 
or that man. Forever he is free, responsible, solitary: he is always on his 
own. Such a life is neither comfortable nor safe. For many of us, per- 
haps most of us, it is a better thing to become a teacher-student of St. 
Thomas. Only let us be clear on this fact: to do so is to cease being a 
philosopher. 

Permit me to recapitulate my conclusions: 

1. Insofar as philosophy is the instrument of theology, the Church has 
conferred on the philosophy of St. Thomas a certain authority. This 
preferential status is extrinsically conferred and revokable. 


13 Summa Theologica (I, q. 1, art. 8, ad 2¥™-), 
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2. Insofar as theology is at least a negative norm of philosophy we may 
prudently use the theology of St. Thomas as a safe norm to test the con- 
sistency of our philosophical conclusions with revelation. 

3. In the order of specification neither St. Thomas nor anyone else can 
possibly have any authority in philosophy. 

4. For the professional student of philosophy every great philosopher has 
the authority of a teacher. In this sense St. Thomas has no special 
authority but he has exactly the same authority any other great philosopher 
has. 

5. To be a Thomist in the sense that John of St. Thomas is a Thomist is 
an honorable way of life, quite possibly better than the philosopher’s way 
of life. But to be a Thomist in this sense is not to be a philosopher. 


JAMES V. MULLANEY 


Manhattan College 
New York, N.Y. 


On Being Thomistic 
(Commentary) 


As Mr. Mullaney has so clearly said, “It must be acknowledged that for 
Catholics St. Thomas has a special authority in philosophy.” But that the 
Church’s statements on St. Thomas’s authority in philosophy bear exclu- 
sively on philosophy as an instrument of theology and not on philosophy 
in itself is not so clear. It seems to me that it is one and the same phi- 
losophy that is “philosophy in itself” and “philosophy as an instru- 
ment of theology.” I should find great difficulty in accepting the demon- 
strability of the existence of God in philosophy as an instrument of 
theology and yet not accept it in philosophy in itself. Could the distinc- 
tion between sensitive and intellectual operation be true and certain in 
philosophy as an instrument of theology and yet false or uncertain in 
philosophy in itself? Would it not seem to be that a conclusion demon- 
strated by natural reason is true and certain regardless of how it is going 
to be used? 

One’s motive in learning philosophy might be to pass examinations, to 
make money, to feel superior to other people, or to acquire a knowledge 
that can in turn be used in acquiring the science of theology. But these 
ends are all outside the philosophical sciences. They are the fines scientis 
(ends of the scientist), and are quite distinct from the science itself as 
well as from the procedure necessary to acquire the science. If authority 
in philosophy has any meaning at all, it is as a part of the learning process 
necessary to acquire the philosophical sciences. If authority is necessary 
to learn a science, it will be necessary regardless of one’s purpose in 
learning it. 

The Church’s interest in philosophy derives from her duty to protect the 
deposit of faith. It is concerned with philosophy not only because it will 
use philosophy in its theological deductions, but because some parts of 
philosophy are about divine things or about matters immediately relevant 
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to man’s attaining happiness—these things are therefore connected with 
what is of faith. St. Paul found that it made a difference if his auditors 
knew that there was but one God or not. It likewise makes a very real 
difference if the person approaching the faith knows that the human soul 
is immortal, that there is a natural law, etc. Doctrines such as these are 
called the praeambula fidei. The knowledge of these natural truths dis- 
poses a man to accept divine revelation. They are purely philosophical 
conclusions known independently of any subsequent use in theology. But 
they do treat matters of vast importance which are also treated in the- 
ology, and therefore the Church insists on a philosophical approach produc- 
tive of the truth about them. Philosophy here is measured by more than 
a negative norm. 

A second important point suggests itself here, “Why should there be a 
master at all?” Mr. Mullaney has well said that “it is axiomatic that the 
master or teacher must have a certain authority in relation to the student.” 
The reason for this axiom will have more than a little bearing on our 
subject. The reason is found in the very nature of man’s intellect. His 
intellect is empty—a blank. The first propositions he comes to know are 
very general and confused, although certain—-these are first principles. 
They contain other truths potentially. A teacher is necessary to lead the 
student to an actual knowledge of what he knew only in potency. The 
teacher is not merely a pointer who indicates this or that fact; he must 
manifest new propositions, and he must show the connection of the parts 
of an argumentation in order to arrive at a scientific conclusion. Whatever 
assent the student ultimately makes will be made because of the evident 
connection of a subject and a predicate, but he is brought to the point 
where he can make that assent by the guidance of his teacher. It is not 
difficult to see that the choice of teacher is a crucial one, for the student 
will want to be led to the truth. The great problem for the student is 
where to find a teacher who will actually lead him to a knowledge of truth. 
With no master, the student will have small chance of learning tie truth. 
With a poor master, he will be even worse off. It is easy to see from our 
own experience that the student does choose a master—even if it is only 
H. G. Wells. What criterion can he use? He cannot judge the master’s 
competence, because the student is ignorant of the science. He knows 
nothing from which to judge. He will make his judgment from some 
extrinsic sign—such as the master’s reputation. It is at this point that 
help from outside the student’s own ignorance is needed, and it is precisely 
in this all-important matter of choosing a master in philosophy that we are 
fortunate to have the teaching authority of the Church providing us with 
a reliable master—St. Thomas. This is a tremendous advantage, for we 
can begin and proceed with confidence that we are headed in the right 
direction. As loyal members of the Church we accept St. Thomas’s leader- 
ship in philosophy on faith—ecclesiastical faith, but we assent to philo- 
sophical propositions only because of evidence. What we accept by our 
assent to the Church’s declarations is exactly that St. Thomas is the master 
from whom we learn the philosophical sciences. The point is that he is 
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the one that the Church in her wisdom gives us as a guide so that we will 
actually arrive at evident scientific conclusions. 


A third important point is a question of fact, “What has the Church 
said?” That the Church demands consent on this as well as other matters 
taught in the encyclical letters was made clear in Humani Generis: 


Nor must it be thought that what is expounded in Encyclical Letters 
does not of itself demand consent, since in writing such Letters the 
Popes do not exercise the supreme power of their Teaching Authority. 
For these matters are taught with the ordinary teaching authority, of 
which it is true to say: “He who heareth you, heareth me.... 
[NCWC translation, paragraph 20.] 


The teachings found in the encyclicals demand our consent but not 
necessarily by divine faith, i.e., the Church is not saying that they are con- 
tained in divine revelation. The teachings of the encyclicals are without 
error and demand consent because the Church is guaranteed the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost in whatever is necessary to carry out its mission in the 
world. The Holy Father seems to be taking special pains to clarify and 
emphasize the authority of the encyclicals. Besides divinely revealed 
truths, what is contained in the encyclicals is either a theological conclu- 
sion which the Church herself draws from divinely revealed principles or 
something else intimately connected with the truths of faith and hence 
necessary for carrying out the Church’s mission. The guidance of the 
Holy Ghost most certainly extends to these matters. 


That the Church in fact insists on teaching the philosophy of St. Thomas 
is so evident from the many pronouncements of the last several centuries 
that it is difficult to understand the reluctance to comply that seems to be 
so general. In Humani Generis: the Church demands instruction 


in philosophy ‘ according to the method, doctrine, and principles of the 
Angelic Doctor,’ since, as we well know from the experience of cen- 
turies, the method of Aquinas is singularly preeminent both for teach- 
ing students and for bringing truth to light; his doctrine is in harmony 
with divine revelation, and is most effective both for safeguarding the 
foundation of the faith, and for reaping, safely and usefully, the fruits 
of sound progress. [Jbid., paragraph 31.] 


Or again in Humani Generis: 


It is well known how highly the Church regards human reason, for it 
falls to reason to demonstrate with certainty the existence of God, 
personal and one; to prove beyond doubt from divine signs the very 
foundations of the Christian faith; to express properly the law which 
the Creator has imprinted in the hearts of men; and finally to attain 
to some notion, indeed a very fruitful notion, of mysteries. But reason 
can perform these functions safely and well, only when properly 
trained, that is, when imbued with that sound philosophy which has 
long been, as it were, a patrimony handed down by earlier Christian 
ages, and which moreover possesses an authority of even higher order, 
since the Teaching Authority of the Church, in the light of divine 
revelation itself, has weighed its fundamental tenets, which have been 
elaborated and defined little by little by men of great genius. For this 
philosophy, acknowledged and accepted by the Church, safeguards the 
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geruine validity of human knowledge, the unshakable metaphysical 
principles of sufficient reason, causality, and finality, and finally the 
mind’s ability to attain certain and unchangeable truth. [Jbid., para- 
graph 29.] 


If all great philosophers have the same authority, how can the student 
know which path to follow, since one master says that the existence of God 
is demonstrable and another says it is not, one master says God is personal 
and another says He is not, one master says man is able to attain certain 
and unchangeable truth and another says he cannot? Who is to be the 
student’s guide? Could it be that all of these great philosophers who hold 
contradictory views are equally good teachers and therefore enjoy equal 
authority? 

A particularly explicit statement is to be found in a Motu Proprio issued 
by Pius X in 1914. [A.AS., pp. 336-341. The translation is my own.] 
It is in fact an authentic interpretation of a previous pronouncement made 
in 1910 in which he repeated the decrees of Leo XIII concerning the phi- 
lesophy of St. Thomas: 


But since we said in that place that particularly the philosophy of 
Aquinas must be followed, and not uniquely, some people have per- 
suaded themselves that they are obedient to Our will or are not cer- 
tainly violating it, if they indiscriminately follow what was taught by 
some other scholastic Doctor in philosophy even though this teaching 
is repugnant to the principles of St. Thomas. But they have grossly 
deceived themselves. It is plain that when we give Thomas as the 
particular leader of scholastic philosophy to our people we intend this 
to be understood most of all of his principles on which, as on its 
foundation, the philosophy itself relies. For that opinion formerly held 
by some must be rejected, namely, that it is of no interest to the truth 
of Faith what anyone thinks about created things, provided he thinks 
correctly about God; the reason for this is that error about the nature 
of things produces false knowledge of God; so the principles of phi- 
losophy established by Aquinas must be maintained in a respectful and 
inviolate manner, by which [principles] (1) such science of created 
things is arrived at which most thoroughly agrees with the Faith; (2) 
all errors of all ages are refuted; (3) we can know with certitude what 
can be attributed to God alone and never to anything else; (4) both 
the difference and the similarity between God and His works are 
wonderfully illustrated. 


Whatever is of primary importance in the philosophy of St. Thomas 
cannot be regarded as being of the order of opinion about which one 
is permitted to argue for either side, but such things are as foundations 
on which all science of natural and divine things is built. 


I should find it difficult to reconcile the papal decrees with the view that 
St. Thomas has exactly the same authority as any other scholastic phi- 
losopher—much less any non-scholastic philosopher. Is the Church just 
making traffic regulations about which it will change its mind tomorrow? 
I think not, for Pius XII has said, “ Truth and its philosophic expression 
cannot change from day to day.” [Humani Generis, paragraph 30.] 
Lastly, I certainly want to join Mr. Mullaney in his condemnation of 
the two extremes he cites—that of cultural relativism which regards phi- 
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losophy not as true or false but as an examination of different sets of 
opinions in their historical settings; also of that extreme which regards a 
quotation from St. Thomas as a substitute for the student’s own thought. 
However, I do not think that John of St. Thomas touches this second 
extreme. My reading of John of St. Thomas has not been exhaustive, but 
I recall no place where he merely cites a teaching of St. Thomas without 
giving reasons which establish the truth of that teaching. He may find the 
reasons in the writings of St. Thomas, but he uses them because they prove 
the point under discussion—not simply because some one said so. There 
is anothtér danger allied to the substitutional extreme that I should like to 
point out. It is the use of St. Thomas not as a guide to learning philoso- 
phy, but rather in an attempt to substantiate one’s own opinions. It seems 
to me that this tendency can do more to hinder the learning of Thomistic 
philosophy than possibly any other. We find it in the man who writes a 
book or an article expressing some view of his own—possibly a well founded 
one. Then, wishing to gain the authority of St. Thomas for his view, he 
quotes passages from the works of St. Thomas to justify his opinion—even 
though, in many cases, the passages are quoted out of context, or they are 
passages in which St. Thomas is speaking of something else, or perhaps 
the author is merely quoting words that happen to be similar to his own 
even though he does not really understand them. Such a man is not a 
disciple of St. Thomas, nor is he a philosopher. 

In concluding, I might summarize this commentary by saying that sub- 
mission to the guidance of a master in learning the philosophical sciences 
is not only not opposed to the freedom of the human intellect, but is even 
demanded by the human intellect in order to attain its end. In learning 
a science we do in fact choose a master. The Church guarantees that this 
master is a good one when after long centuries of experience and guidance 
by the Holy Ghost she gives us St. Thomas as our guide and master in 
the difficult task of learning the philosophical sciences. 

Henri DuLac 


College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, Minn. 


History or PHitosopuy Division: Mary L. Brapy, Chairlady. 


Problem (a): The Function of Faith in the Ontological Argument 


The ontological argument has given rise to heated disputes from its very 
inception. But while the early objectors centered their attack on what 
they considered the purely conceptual character of the demonstration, more 
recent critics have encountered a stumbling block in Anselm’s insistence on 
the necessity of faith for the successful conclusion of the argument. This 
need of faith could hardly be couched in more emphatic terms than those 
found at the end of the first chapter of the Proslogium: 
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For I do not seek to understand that I may believe, but I believe in 
order to understand. For this I also believe,—that unless I believed, 
I should not understand.1 


Expressions such as these have led Karl Barth, the renowned Swiss theo- 
logian,? to argue in favor of a purely theological interpretation of the 
Proslogium. Unfortunately, however, for such a radical solution of the 
problem, Anselm is no less insistent on the use of a purely philosophic 
method in his speculations: 


. . . nothing in Scripture should be urged on the authority of Scrip- 
ture itself, but that whatever the conclusion of independent investiga- 
tion should declare to be true, should, in an unadorned style, with 
common proofs and with a simple argument, be briefly enforced by the 
cogency of reason, and plainly expounded in the light of truth3 


Or again: 


If a man, either from ignorance or unbelief, has no knowledge of one 
Nature which is the highest of all existing beings, . . . I still believe 
that he can at least convince himself of these truths in great part, 
even if his mental powers are very ordinary, by the force of reason 
alone.* 


Anselm thus leaves us with two sets of apparently irreconcilable state- 
ments: one appealing to reason as the ultimate criterion; the other insist- 
ing on faith as a prerequisite for the inquiry. And the function of faith 
is to be construed in such a way that while it is necessary to the argument, 
the conclusion, once established, must be independent of faith. For this 
seems to be the meaning of the sentence which ends the fourth chapter of 
the Proslogium: 


What I formerly believed by thy bounty, I now so understand by thine 
illumination, that if I were unwilling to believe that thou dost exist, 
I should not be able not to understand this to be true5 


The interpreter who wants to do justice to both types of texts finds him- 
self in a seemingly desperate position; and one may well sympathize with 
Etienne Gilson who denies the theological interpretation because of 
Anselm’s explicit appeal to unaided reason, but likewise refuses to regard 


1 Proslogium, chapter I; Deane, p. 7. (St. Anselm; Proslogium, Mono- 
logium, An Appendix in Behalf of the Fool by Gaunilon, and Cur Deus 
Homo. Translated from the Latin by Sidney Norton Deane, Chicago, 
1935.) 


2 Karl Barth, Fides quaerens intellectum, Anselms Beweis der Existenz 
Gottes im Zusammenhang seines theologischen Programms, Muenchen, 
1931. 


3 Monologium, Preface; Deane, p. 34. 


4 Ibid., chapter I; pp. 37-8. Cf. also, “ Monologion scil. Proslogion, quae 
ad hoc maxime facta sunt, ut, quod fide tenemus de divina natura et eius 
personis praeter incarnationem, necessariis rationibus sine scripturae auctori- 
tate probari possit....” Epist. de Inc. Verbi, c. VI, (16, 7-10). 


5 Proslogium, chapter IV; Deane, p. 10. 
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the argument as philosophical, on the ground that Anselm rests it on an 
act of faith.® 

To get out of the impasse in which Gilson’s investigation finds itself, one 
would have to show that faith can play a part in a rational argument with- 
out thereby destroying the rational character of the argument. 

It is perhaps significant that both the conceptualistic and the theological 
interpretations of the ontological argument assume that the point of depar- 
ture of the argument is the existence in the mind of the idea of a supreme 
being. This assumption leads the first group of commentators to accuse 
Anselm of committing a logical fallacy by attempting to argue from the 
idea of a thing to its existence. The second group, that is, Karl Barth and 
his followers, realizing that an adequate idea of God cannot be had by 
unaided reason, ascribe the origin of this idea to revelation and thereby 
transplant the argument from philosophy to theology.? 

Under these circumstances it might be well to question the validity of 
this assumption as to Anselm’s point of departure. Now, a philosophical 
argument properly conducted should start with an experience accessible to 
all and then proceed to analyze that experience. But that with which 
Anselm opens the discussion in the Proslogium is not the idea of a “ being 
than which nothing greater can be conceived.” This expression does not 
appear until the second chapter is reached. The experience which he pre- 
sents in the first chapter is more concrete: it is the experince of a Christian 
in communion, through prayer, with his God. The characteristic element 
of this experience is an acknowledgment of dependence, an awareness of 
inadequacy on the part of the one who prays. This, then, is the fact on 
which the ontological argument rests and to which the prayer simply gives 
more emphatic expression: Man is dependent, and he knows of that de- 
pendence. What is the implication of this fact? As Plato and the Neo- 
Platonists have <bundantly shown, and as Anselm himself has pointed out 
in the Monologium, man could not know himself as imperfect unless he 
had some conception, no matter how vague, of a perfect being. 

When the Christian comes to philosophize, he has already accepted the 
idea of a “being than which nothing greater can be conceived.” He is in 
the habit of praying and he has long learned to see himself as imperfect 
in the light of the idea of God. And hence it is not necessary to make 
plain to him how the idea of a perfect being functions in the knowledge 
process, for he experiences that function in his daily prayers. If, therefore, 
a Catholic, such as the monk Gaunilon, should deny that he is in possession 


€ Etienne Gilson, “ Sens et Nature de l’Argument de Saint Anselme,” 
Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dGge, Neuviéme Année, 
Paris, 1934, pp. 46-8. 


7 Ausgangspunkt dieses Nachweises war nicht irgendeine allgemein vor- 
handene oder zugaengliche menschliche Ueberzeugung von Gott, sondern 
sein verkuendigter und geglaubter Name. Dieser Name kann vom 
Menschen gehoert und verstanden werden. Dann hat er aber dem 
Menschen etwas bzw. jemanden bezeichnet: derjenige, dessen Namen es ist, 
ist nun, ob geglaubt oder nicht, ob in seiner echten Existenz bejaht oder 
verneint, jedenfalls in intellectu des Menschen da.” Karl Barth, op. cit., 


p. 138. 
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of the idea of a perfect being, it is enough to call on his “ faith and con- 
science.”§ But then the appeal to faith is not an appeal to authority. 
It is a request to recall to mind an experience in which the idea of a 
perfect being can be observed to function. 

Hover, if the objector be an unbeliever, he must be made to recall a 
usually accessible human experience. A value judgment will serve the 
purpose : 


For everything that is less good, in so far as it is good, is like the 
greater good. It is, therefore, evident to any rational mind, that by 
ascending from the lesser to the greater, we can form a considerable 
notion of a being than which a greater is inconceivable.® 


In Anselm’s Apology, the unbeliever is thus referred to the argument of 
the Monologium, where Anselm finds that the more or less good, the more 
or less great and the more or less existent, can be understood only by com- 
parison with or in the light of the idea of a supreme good, of a being 
supremely great and enjoying supreme existence. That the analysis of the 
knowing process reveals the presence of an idea in terms of which alone 
imperfect things can be understood is, of course, something of which the 
Greeks were fully aware. It is something which does not require faith, 
Christian or otherwise. It is something which can be observed and must 
be accepted as a matter of fact. 

So far, then, it appears that faith merely facilitates the understanding; 
it is not a requisite. While the unbeliever must resort to the complicated 
argument of the Monologium, the believer has access to a common experi- 
ence, namely, the experience of prayer. He can be shown that in this 
experience the idea of God is a vital factor. However, Anselm regards 
faith not merely as an aid, but as the very condition of a philosophic 
knowledge of the existence of God: 


For this I also believe —that unless I believed, I should not under- 
stand.10 


This indispensable function of faith must, therefore, be sought in a later 
phase of the ontological argument. 

Once it is agreed that there is in the mind of man an idea of a being 
than which a greater cannot be conceived, the next problem is to determine 
whether that idea can be regarded as purely subjective. What would be 
the consequence of so restricting the idea? To answer this question, we 
must recall the function which the idea performs: it is the idea in terms 
of which man recognizes himself as imperfect. It is the idea without which 
this self-knowledge, and for that matter any knowledge of imperfect things 
as imperfect, would not be possible. And since all our knowledge is con- 
cerned with imperfect things, it would simply mean that without it, no 
human knowledge whatsoever could be had. In a word, the idea of a heing 
than which a greater cannot be conceived functions as the condition of all 


8 Anselm’s Apologetic, chapter I; Deane, p. 154. 
® Jbid., chapter VIII; Deane, p. 167. 
10 Proslogium, chapter I; Deane, p. 7. 
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knowledge. But if the condition of human knowledge lacks objectivity, 
how can we ascribe validity to human knowledge? Furthermore, if we 
regard that than which nothing greater can be conceived as lacking objec- 
tivity, we judge it imperfect in the light of an idea which has objective 
validity. And hence, what was the standard, is no longer the standard or 
condition of our knowledge. That is, God, if thought as the standard of 
perfection_in the knowing process, cannot be thought as not existing in 
reality. 

This, then, is the alternative to which Anselm’s argument leads: Either 
a being than which a greater cannot be conceived exists in the mind and 
in reality, or human knowledge in the true sense is impossible. 

Failure to recognize the unique function and the privileged status of the 
idea of a perfect being led Gaunilon and others to accuse Anselm of arbi- 
trarily passing from the idea of a thing to the existence of that thing. But 
the passage is clearly not arbitrary. Nothing less than human knowledge 
is at stake. 

Now logically, the proof would be compelling if it could be shown that 
the two alternants exhaust all possibilities and that the second alternant 
is untenable. Then no choice would be possible and there would be no 
conceivable function of faith, if, as Anselm insists, that function is to be 
regarded as indispensable to the completion of the argument. 

Now Anselm knows that, as a matter of fact, the existence of God can 
be denied: “ For the fool has said in his heart,—there is no God” (Psalms 
XIV, 1).11. “God,” says Anselm in the fourth chapter of the Proslogium,12 
“jg that than which nothing greater can be conceived. And he who 
thoroughly understands this, assuredly understands that this being so truly 
exists, that not even in concept can it be non-existent.” When the fool 
says there is no God, “he says these words without any or with some 
foreign signification.” 13 In other words, if there is to be absolute knowl- 
edge, then ansabsolute being, God, must exist. This is a truth which Plato 
and Aristotle recognized long ago.14 But do we have to admit that there 
is absolute knowledge for man and that therefore an absolute being must 
be postulated? 

As a matter of historical fact, intelligent men have thought it possible 
to question the ultimate intelligibility of the world or man’s access to ulti- 


11 Proslogium, chapter IIT; p. 9. 
12 Proslogium, chapter IV; p. 10. 
13 Tbid. 


14“Tn like manner the good may be said to be not only the author of 
knowledge to all things known, but of their being and essence, and yet the 
good is not essence, but far exceeds essence in dignity and power.” Plato, 
Republic, Bk. VI; Jowett ed., vol. I, Random House, New York, par. 509, 
p. 770. 

“Hence principles of eternal things must be always most true (for they 
are not merely sometimes true, nor is there any cause of their being, but 
they themselves are the cause of the being of other things), so that as each 
thing is in respect of being, so is it in respect of truth.” Metaphysics, II, 
1, 993b, 19-31; Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. by Richard McKeon, New 
York, 1941, p. 713. 
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mate truth. George Santayana, for instance, suggests that we “... im- 


agine ... that nature may be but imperfectly formed in the bosom of 
chaos, and that reason in us may be imperfectly adapted to the under- 
standing of nature.” 15 It is true that, at least in the writing from which 
the foregoing quotation is taken, Santayana used the suggestion merely as 
a device to lay bare the basic element of all religious experience,1® the 
realization, that is to say, that we are “in the hands of some alien and 
inscrutable power.” 17 Still, the implication seems to be that human experi- 
ence loses nothing that is genuine, not even its religious aspects, if our 
favorite postulate of a “ cosmic force pledged te support our aspirations ” 18 
is abandoned. 

A similar attempt to deny the absolute and still retain religious and 
moral values is made by Bertrand Russell. In “ A Free Man’s Worship ” 19 
Russell sets up the result of scientific inquiry as the criterion in the light 
of which man must choose and be guided in his actions. Now it is a gen- 
erally accepted fact that scientific method cannot attain to certitude. By 
accepting the scientist’s theories not merely as a means to describe, predict 
and control natural events, but also to understand the nature of the uni- 
verse in which we find ourselves, Russell, at least implicitly, denies man’s 
need of an ultimate truth. Moreover, the power which rules the universe 
is indifferent, if not hostile to man. “The world,” he says, “ which Science 
presents to our belief is purposeless and void of meaning .... That Man 
is the product of causes which had no provision of the end they were 
achieving; that his origin, his growth, his hopes and fears, his loves and his 
beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental collocations of atoms... all 
these things, if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain, that 
no philosophy which rejects them can hope to stand.” 20 

It is, therefore, obvious enough that a man can choose a view of the 
world in which there is no ultimate truth and in which the controlling 
power is not good. But what a man cannot choose, are the consequences 
implicit in his choice. In a world such as Mr. Russell presents to our view, 
man is doomed to ultimate frustration and all his accomplishments must 
eventually come to naught: 


. No fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling, can pre- 
serve an individual life beyond the grave; ... all the labors of the 


15“ Ultimate Religion,” by George Santayana, Readings in Philosophy, 
edited by Randall, Buchler and Shirk, New York, 1946, p. 370. 


16“ Then, having hazarded no favorite postulates and invoked no cosmic 
forces pledged to support our <spirations, we may all quietly observe what 
we find; and whatever harmonies may then appear to subsist between our 
spirits and the nature of things will be free gifts to us and, so far as they 
go, unchallengeable possessions.” Ibid. 

17 [bid., p. 371. 

18 Jbid., p. 370. 


19 Bertrand Russell, “ A Free Man’s Worship,” Mysticism and Logic, New 
York, 1925, pp. 47-57. 


20 Ibid., pp. 47-8. 
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ages, all the devotion, all the aspiration, all the noonday brightness of 
human genius, are destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar 
system, and . . . the whole temple of Man’s achievements must inevi- 
tably be buried beneath the debris of a universe in ruins.?1 


A cosmology such as the one Mr. Russell offers does not constitute a 
fertile soil in which the precious moral values of our culture might prosper. 
To preserve these values and to escape the consequences which with relent- 
less logic follow from his scientific premises, he must resort to a desperate 
faith, a faith flying in the face of the facts which, as a result of his basic 
assumptions, impose themselves upon his mind: 


When we have realized that Power is largely bad, that man, with his 
knowledge of good and evil, is but a helpless atom in a world which 
has no such knowledge, the choice is presented to us: Shall we worship 
Force, or shall we worship Goodness? Shall our God exist and be evil, 
or shall he be recognized as the creation of our own conscience? 22 


It is true that Mr. Russell’s moral man is a heroic figure, pitted “ against 
the whole weight of a universe that cares nothing for his hopes and 
fears.“ 228 But he is also a pitiful and utterly lonely figure who, as an 
intelligent being fully conscious of his acts, can derive little if any comfort 
from the fact that he may “worship at the shrine that his own hands have 
built.” 22b His courage is the courage of a desperado who resists and fights 
it out although he knows his fate is sealed, his doom inevitable. The 
energy of his faith is immense, for it rests on no rational evidence, no 
divine promise and draws its sustenance solely from the fact that without 
it life would not. be livable. But it also is a mad faith, because it must 
maintain itself.in the face of facts which it seemingly cannot deny and 
which, when allowed to stand, undermine its very foundation. 

It is little surprising that a younger generation, starting out with premises 
similar to those of Mr. Russell, but hardened by the horrors and degra- 
dation of modern warfare, should fail to feel the need of preserving moral 
values at all cost. Men such as J.-P. Sartre are cynical, but also honest 
enough to accept the radical contingency which they believe they have 
discovered in the world, with al) its calamitous implications for human 
behavior. They recognize that with the denial of absolute truth and of a 
necessarily existing reality, all norms of thought and conduct become vain 
fabrications of the human mind. Nevertheless, the existentialist philoso- 
pher still lives in a world in which he must act, and act as a result of prior 
choice. But he must choose without any principle of choice, without any 
standard by which he can judge whether he has chosen well or ill. “This 
is the basis of existentialist anguish, which is not so much the fear of any 
precise danger, as the lively sentiment .. . of being forced to make choices 
whose consequences he cannot forsee, and which cannot be justified.” 23 


21 Ibid. 

22 Ibid., pp. 49-50. 
22a p. 54. 

22b p. 57. 


23 Paul Foulquie, Existentialism, tr. from the French by Kathleen Raine, 
New York, 1950, p. 59 
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Not only is the existentialist philosopher of Sartre’s type without norm for 
the choices which his activity demands, but his very being is inexplicable. 
Since no absolute can be postulated contingent existence itself becomes 
ultimate.238 And since the contingent does not contain within itself the 
reason for its being, it is without reason or signification: it simply is, a 
brute fact. It is the awareness of this utter lack of intelligibility, of the 
absurdity of his own existence, that gives rise to the existentialist’s sense 
of nausea.*4 

Anguish, despair, nausea—these are the feelings which dominate the lives 
of those who opt for a wholly contingent world. For ideas do not merely 
have logical consequences. They lay hold of a man’s heart, as well as his 
mind, and leave their impress upon it. 

Unattractive as such a life may appear, modern thinkers have shown that 
it can be chosen, and if we now go back to Anselm’s argument, we can see 
that it ends in a genuine alternative, either component of which can be 
accepted or rejected. Anselm decides in favor of the possibility of abso- 
lute truth and hence the existence of an absolute reality; but where Anselm 
affirms, others have found it possible to deny. The denial can be had only 
at very high cost, but some men have been willing to pay the price in 
terms of consequences which are ruinous to man’s most basic hopes and 
aspirations. But where there is a real choice, and a choice is made, there 
is an act of will, and it is obvious, therefore, that faith plays a genuine 
and effective role in the ontological argument. 

This, however, immediately raises another problem: If an act of faith 
is part and parcel of the demonstration, then it cannot fail to leave its 
imprint on the conclusion and to determine the kind of truth which the 
argument will yield. That in this event the knowledge obtained is not 
apodictic knowledge seems cbvious. 

And yet, Anselm’s conclusion of the argument in the Proslogium is so 
worded as to leave no trace of uncertainty: 


Hence, there is no doubt that there exists a being, than which nothing 
greater can be conceived, and it exists both in the understanding and 
in reality.25 


In the Monologium likewise, the end of the argument leaves one with the 
impression of absolute conviction: 


23a“ | | No necessary being can explain existence: contingency is not 
a delusion, a probability which can be dissipated; it is the absolute.” J.-P. 
Sartre, Nausea, translated from the French by Lloyd Alexander, London, 
1949, p. 176. 


24“T understood the Nausea, I possessed it. To tell the truth, I did not 
formulate my discoveries to myself. But I think it would be easy for me 
to put them in words now. The essential thing is contingency. I mean 
that one cannot define existence as necessity. To exist is simply to be 
there. Those who exist let themselves be encountered, but you can never 
deduce anything from them. I believe there are people who have under- 
stood this. Only they tried to overcome this contingency by inveating a 
necessary causal being .... But what a poor lie.... Ibid. 


25 Proslogium, chapter II; Deane, p. 8. 
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. .. and who can doubt that this very being through which all goods 
exist, to be a great good? This must be, then, a good through itself, 
since every other good is through it.*¢ 


Again, when we ask why it is impossible to assume that the hierarchy of 
beings is infinite, Anselm appeals to self-evidence: 


Only an absurdly foolish man can fail to regard such a conclusion as 
absurdly foolish.27 


Aside from the cryptic remark at the end of the first chapter of the Pros- 
logium, which simply affirms the dependence of understanding on faith as 
a matter of fact, Anselm’s speculations exude complete confidence in human 
reason. This is particularly astonishing in the Proslogium. For in this 
treatise, as I have tried to show elsewhere 27 Anselm gives the argument 
a typically Christian formulation by resting it not on the power and glory 
of man, as the Greeks were apt to do, but on man’s impotence and his 
utter dependence on God. In fact, Anselm’s trust appears more complete 
and unrestrained than that which Plato, for instance, ventured to place in 
man’s ability to attain knowledge of the absolute. Since Plato may be 
regarded at least as the more remote philosophic ancestor of Anselm, and 
furthermore deals with a problem very similar to that of the Christian 
saint, it might be profitable to consider briefly the Greek version of the 
argument and the degree of certitude which it attains. 

In the sixth book of Plato’s Republic, as in Anselm’s Monologium, the 
doctrine of ideas, that is the theory dealing with the manner in which uni- 
versal ideas function in the knowledge process, is taken for granted.28 The 
facts of everyday experience, the mind endeavors to view in the light of a 
single idea: pious acts in the light of the idea of perfect piety, courageous 
acts in the light of perfect courage, more or less equal or square or triangu- 
lar objects in the light of perfect equality, squareness, or triangularity. 
These ideas, in turn, constitute a plurality of facts on a higher level. A 
further synthesis is required,?® and the mind will try to form some con- 


26 Monologium, chapter I; p. 40. 
27 Monologium, chapter IV; p. 43. 


27a H. G. Wolz, “The Empirical Basis of Anselm’s Arguments,” Philo- 
sophical Review, 1951. 


28“ . . I must first come to an understanding with you, and remind you 
of what I have mentioned in the course of this discussion, and at many 
other times. What? The old story, that there is a many beautiful and a 
many good, and so of other things which we describe and define; to all of 
them ‘many’ is applied .... And there is absolute beauty and absolute 
good, and of other things to which the term ‘many’ is applied there is an 
absolute; for they may be brought under a single idea, which is called the 
essence of each.” Plato, Republic, Book VI, par. 507; Jowett, p. 768, vol. I. 


29“ You will understand me to speak of that other sort of knowledge 
which reason itself attains by the power of dialectic, using the hypotheses 
not as first principles, but only as hypotheses—that is to say, as steps and 
points of departure into a world which is above hypotheses, in order that 
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ception, no matter how meager, of that on which these ideas depend for 
their intelligibility, as sensible things depend on the ideas: 


. .. that which imparts truth to the known and the power of knowl- 
edge to the knower is what I would have you term the idea of the 
good. .. .30 


And still the surge of the mind has not spent itself. For if man truly 
knows, then it is not enough to speak of a supreme idea. Knowing implies 
subject and object, knower and known, idea and reality. Not only has the 
mind the power to know, but the real is capable of being known. The 
knowing of the mind and the intelligibility of the known still constitute a 
duality, and the mind will not rest until it has overcome this last obstacle 
to the assertion of perfect unity: 


. the sun is not only the author of visibility in all visible things, 
but of generation and nourishment and growth, though he himself is 
not generation. .. . In like manner the good may be said to be not 
only the author of knowledge to all things known, but of their being 
and essence, and yet the good is not essence, but far exceeds essence 
in dignity and power.31 


Thus Plato, not unlike Anselm, reaches the ineffable, which is the source 
of all knowing and of all being as well. But, unlike Anselm’s, Plato’s mind 
is not free from doubt; he feels that he may have been too bold in his 
assertions. He has begun by analyzing human knowledge and he ended up 
by speculating about perfect knowledge. This human activity, if it could 
attain its goal and be fully realized, would seem to demand the existence 
of a perfect reality. But as a matter of fact, our knowledge is fragmen- 
tary. Perhaps the fervor of the discussion and the eagerness of his com- 
panions have led him to utter mere fancies.32 Perhaps he should have 
restricted himself to human experience and say that human knowledge and 
human aspiration seem to have no assignable limit. By thus restricting his 
assertion, he might be able to claim with assurance a limited truth and 
ascribe the rest to mere opinion. But what is the worth of opinion? “... 
all mere opinions are bad, and the best of them blind. . . .”33 Further- 
more, nothing but the idea of a perfect being can serve as the standard in 
terms of which we can evaluate our imperfect experience: 


she may soar beyond them to the first principles of the whole; and cling- 
ing to this and then to that which depends on this, by successive steps she 
descends again without the aid of any sensible object, from ideas, through 
— ag? ideas she ends.” Plato, Republic, Book VI, par. 511; Jowett, 
vol. I, p. 772. 


30 Tbid., par. 508; Jowett I, p. 770. 
31 Jbid., par. 509; Jowett I, p. 770. 


32“... I cannot help fearing that I shall fail, and that my indiscreet 
zeal will bring ridicule upon me.” Jbid., par. 506; Jowett, p. 768. “.. 
the exaggeration may be set down to you; for you made me utter my 
fancies.” IJbid., par. 509; Jowett, p. 771. 


$3 Ibid., par. 506; Jowett, p. 767. 
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. - & measure of such things which in any degree falls short of the 
whole truth is not a fair measure; for nothing imperfect is the measure 
of anything, although persons are apt to be contented and think that 
they need search no further.34 


How could we even recognize our knowledge as fragmentary, unless we had 
some standard of perfection in terms of which we judge it fragmentary? 
We seem compelled to assert this highest reality if we are to assert any- 
thing at all; and yet it is so far removed from ordinary human experience 
that we dare not say that it is. Thus the discussion ends with a note of 
uncertainty : 


... you have often been told that the idea of good is the highest 
knowledge, and that all other things become useful and advantageous 
only by their use of this. You can hardly be ignorant that of this I 
was about to speak, concerning which, as you have often heard me say, 
we know so little; and without which any other kind of knowledge or 
possession of any kind will profit us nothing.35 


Or again: 


Of this, then, which every soul of man pursues and makes the end of 
all his action, having a presentiment that there is such an end, and yet 
hesitating because neither knowing the nature nor having the same 
assurance of this as of other things, and therefore losing whatever good 
there is in other things, a principle such and so great as this ought the 
best of our state, to whom everything is entrusted, to be in the dark- 
ness of ignorance? 36 


Thus both in the course of the argument as well as the manner in which 
he states the conclusion, Plato exhibits an awareness of an underlying 
assumption as to ultimate intelligibility, an assumption which he can 
neither demonstrate nor repudiate. 

All this stands in startling contrast to Anselm’s assurance. One might, 
of course, argue that this assurance rests on a prior act of faith, and since 
Anselm explicitly acknowledges the dependence in the first chapter of the 
Proslogium, he is deceiving no one, even if, beginning with the second 
chapter, he seems to argue on purely rational grounds. As if he had antici- 
pated this facile solution of the difficulty, Anselm, at the end of the argu- 
ment, declares the conclusion independent of faith: 


.. . if I were unwilling to believe that thou dost exist, I should not be 
able not to understand this to be true.37 


How can an argument, which admittedly requires faith, reach a conclusion 
which is independent of it? Here, Plato may help to suggest a possible 
solution. 


34 Jbid., par. 504; Jowett, p. 765. 

35 Jbid., par. 505; Jowett, p. 766. 

36 Jbid., par. 505-6; Jowett, p. 767. 

87 Proslogium, chapter IV; Deane, p. 10. 
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In the Phaedo, Socrates expounds the method which he used in order 
to discover the reason for the existence of things: 


First I assumed some principle which I judged to be the strongest, 
and then I affirmed as true whatever seemed to agree with this, 
whether relating to the cause or to anything else; and that which dis- 
agreed I regarded as untrue.3° 


This method is evidently not the best possible. Socrates calls it “the 
second best.” The best he claims to have “ failed to discover (himself) or 
to learn from anyone else. . . .”39 It is obvious that the assumption of 
the principle depends on Socrates’ own choice and is, therefore, the weakest 
point on which an adversary is likely to fasten his attack. Socrates guards 
against such a possibility: 


And if anyone assails you there, you would not mind him, or answer 
him, until you had seen whether the consequences which follow agree 
with one another or not, and when you are further required to give 
an explanation of this principle, you would go on to assume a higher 
principle, and a higher, until you found a resting place in the best of 
the higher.4° 


Since the ontological argument concerns itself with the highest principle of 
explanation, Anselm cannot be asked to account for it by appealing to a 
still higher one. He can only test it by examining the consequences which 
follow from it. And sinre for Anselm to regard the world from the point 
of view of the absolute, to accept God as a principle of explanation and 
being, is not simply one of several possible philosophies, but a specific way 
of life, he must ask himself not only whether his view is consistent with 
itself, but what effect it has on him as a human being, to what extent it 
will succeed in making his life a better life. But even if postulating a 
supreme being makes his life more satisfactory, it will not meet all his 
needs. For he still finds himself on this earth, subject to its trials and 
tribulations. He might, therefore, reenforce his position by showing that 
the denial of an absolute, with full awareness of the implications of that 
denial, makes human existence utterly undesirable. Some existentialist 
philosophers have made this denial and have also consciously accepted all 
of its implications. But they have been driven to the conclusion that such 
a ‘ife is almost unlivable: 


When you realize that, it turns your heart upside down and everything 
begins to float . . . . You cannot succeed in not feeling superfluous and 
in yourself secretly you are superfluous, that is to say, amorphous, 
vague and sad.‘ . I drearned vaguely of killing myself to wipe 
out at least one of these superfluous lives. . . 


38 Plato, Phaedo, par. 100; Jowett I, p. 484. 
89 Jbid., par. 99; Jowett, p. 483. 

40 Jbid., par. 101; Jowett, p. 485. 

40a J.-P. Sartre, Nausea, p. 176. 

40b Jbid., p. 173. 
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Thus the atheistic existentialists, although to them absurdity is the key to 
existence, have made a contribution to the ontological argument. They 
have made explicit what it means, philosophically and as a way of life, to 
accept the other of the two alternants to which the argument leads. An- 
selm has not developed the other possibility, but we must not infer from 
this that he was unaware of it and of its implications. We need only 
glance at the prayer of the first chapter of the Proslogium: 


O wretched lot of man, when he has lost that for which he was made! 
O hard and terrible fate! Alas, what has he lost, and what has he 
found? What has departed, and what remains? He has lost the 
blessedness for which he was made, and has found the misery for which 
he was not made. That has departed without which nothing is happy, 
and that remains which, in itself, is only miserable.41 


How, then, has the idea of an absolute proved its worth? Instead of 
anguish, it has afforded consolation, instead of despair, hope, instead of 
nausea, joy. While faith was necessary to make the choice, the worth of 
the idea chosen is determined by its effects, by the kind of life which it 
makes possible. While it springs from an act of faith, it is not without 
confirmation in experience. It is his life as a Christian which serves Anselm 
as the experience in which to verify the idea of the absolute. 

Nevertheless, the test of the truth of the idea is not simply a pragmatic 
test, for to say that the idea works is to say that it’ makes human life 
worth living. This in turn implies that man’s deepest cravings, his most 
fundamental desires no longer appear impossible of fulfillment. Thus man 
ceases to be a living paradox, a being whose desires and aspirations are too 
weighty for his fragile frame. In the light of a being than which a greater 
cannot be conceived, man becomes an intelligible part of a universe which 
is fundamentally intelligible. Thus, the ontological argument has estab- 
lished the condition of all knowledge and all intelligibility, without which 
nothing could be known and nothing could exist. Man is free and there- 
fore can deny the existence of God. But according to Anselm he cannot 
make that denial and still say that he understands. At this point, faith has 
been superseded, but prayer, the acknowledgment of dependence, even in 
connection with the knowing process, is still appropriate. Thus Anselm 
concludes the argument, as he opened it, with a prayer: 


I thank thee, gracious Lord, I thank thee; because what I formerly 
believed by thy bounty, I now so understand by thine illumination, 
that if I were unwilling to believe that thou dost exist, I should not 
be able not to understand this to be true.4? 


Henry G. 


Wagner College 
Staten Island, 


41 Proslogium, chapter I; Deane, p. 4. 
42 Proslogium, IV; Deane, p. 10. 
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Problem (b): Averroes on the Possible Intellect 


Averroes, the Commentator, has himself been the subject of others’ com- 
ments, and often because of his view on the possible intellect. But while 
many have stressed the historical role of this doctrine, they have not fully 
agreed on its content. 

In the view of Averroes, is there one possible intellect for each man?! or 
one for all men?? Is the possible intellect subject to % or free from genera- 
tion and corruption?* Is the possible intellect distinct from the agent 
intellect 5 or identical with it? ® 

A survey of recent answers to these questions yields confusing results. 
There is no unanimous acceptance or corresponding rejection of either 
member of the seemingly opposed alternatives. Every one of the queries 
has, by one writer or another, been given an affirmative answer. It may 
be, of course, that Averroes himself is unclear. But whether or not that be 
true, the divergence of scholarly views suggests there is need for a re-exami- 
nation of the principal texts. The purpose of this paper will be to attempt, 
from a study of relevant texts, to state Averroes’ position on the possible 
intellect. 

But first this preliminary comment must be made: It is Averroes and not 
Ibn Rochd whom we are going to consider. The historical Ibn Rochd 
wrote in Arabic. Averroes is Ibn Rochd-in-Latin-translation. Since the 
fidelity of the Latin translation is open to question, it is possible that the 
man whom we know as Averroes is not the true Ibn Rochd.?7 It was not, 
however, the Ibn Rochd of the Arabic text, but Averroes, the Moor-in- 
Latin-translation, whom Christians of western Europe were reading.8 
Hence we shall here be concerned with the view of the possible intellect 


1E. Renan, Averroés et L’Averroisme in Oeuvres Complétes de Ernest 
Renan, t. III (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, revision of 1852 ed.), p. 115. 


2P. Duhem, Le systéme du monde, t. IV (Paris: Hermann, 1916), p. 565. 


8S. Munk, Mélanges de philosophie juive et arabe (Paris: Franck, 1859), 
p. 454; Renan, op. cit., p. 115. 


4Duhem, op. cit., p. 564; L. Gauthier, Ibn Rochd (Averroés) (Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1948), p. 246. 


5 F. Van Steenberghen, Siger dans Vhistoire de l’Aristotélisme (Louvain: 
Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1942), p. 376; Sister Rose E. Brennan, 
in Translator’s Preface to The Unicity of the Intellect (St. Louis: Herder, 
1946), p. 202. 


6M. de Wulf, Histoire de la philosophie médiévale, t. I (Louvain: 
Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1934), p. 307; E. Gilson, La philosophie 
au moyen age (Paris: Payot, 1947), p. 366. 


7 Cf. Gauthier, op. cit., pp. 1-4. 


8E.g. St. Albert, De Unitate Intellectus contra Averroem; St. Thomas, 
De Unitate Intellectus contra Averroistas; the condemnations of 1270 and 
1277. The Dominican, Raymond Martin, author of Pugio Fidei adversus 
Mauros et Judaeos, read Arabian works in the original language and in 
Hebrew translation, but he was a notable exception. Cf. Renan, op. cit., 
p. 196; D. Salman, “ Algazel et les Latins,” Archives d’histoire doctrinale 
et littéraire du moyen dge, t. X (Paris: Vrin, 1935-1936), pp. 103-127. 
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that appears in the Latin translations, especially that of the Commentary 
on Book III of Aristotle’s De Anima.® 

In this work the discussion stems from Aristotle’s distinction of the 
active and passive powers of the soul. Aristotle had said: 


Since in every class of things, as in nature as a whole, we find two 
factors involved, (1) a matter which is potentially all the particulars 
included in the class, (2) a cause which is productive in the sense that 
it makes them all .. . , these distinct elements must likewise be found 
within the soul. 

And in fact mind as we have described it, is what it is by virtue of 
becoming all things, while there is another which is what it is by virtue 
of making all things. . . .1° 


Averroes follows Aristotle in making this distinction. He says that since 
the forms of material things are in themselves only potentially intelligible, 
some active power is needed to make them actually intelligible. Insofar 
as things are moved by intellect to be actually intelligible, intellect is 
active; but insofar as actual intelligibles move intellect, intellect is pas- 
sive.1l The intellect that is active Averroes terms the agent intellect; 
the intellect that is passive he calls the possible intellect or, more com- 
monly, the material intellect, intellectus materialis12 The agent intellect 


® For two reasons this text seems most suitable for our purpoke: (1) as 
the work of one who idolized The Philosopher, it can well reveal the views 
of the writer himself. Cf. Averroes: “Credo enim quod iste homo [Aris- 
toteles] fuerit regula in natura, et exemplar, quod natura invenit ad 
demonstrandum ultimam perfectionem humanam in materiis.” Aristotelis 
De Anima cum Averrois Commentariis (in Aristotelis Opera cum Averrois 
Cordubensis variis in eosdem commentariis, Vol. VI. Venetiis: apud Iuntas, 
1550), Book III, comm. 14, fol. 169 ra. (N.B. This edition of the Comm. 
in de Anima will be used throughout this paper.)—(2) Averroes tells us 
explicitly that those who wish to know his true opinion on the intellect 
should have recourse to his Commentaries on the Treatise on the Soul. Cf. 
passage translated by Munk, op. cit., pp. 442-443 from a Hebrew version of 
Averroes’ Paraphrase on the Treatise on the Soul. Munk tells us that the 
passage is found in a postscript that Averroes added to the Paraphrase after 
he had written his commentaries on the treatise on the soul—Though we 
shall use principally Comm. in III de Anima, we shall not exclude other 
texts which may cast light on our subject. 


10 Aristotle, De Anima III, c. 5, 430a. Cf. R. McKeon (ed.), The Basic 
Works of Aristotle (New York: Random House, 1941), pp. 591-592.—Aver- 
roes will point out that it is because of the incompleteness of Aristotle’s 
teaching on the intellect that problems arise. Cf. In III de Anima, comm. 
36, 176 va: “Si autem posuerimus quod intellectus materialis abstractus 
non habet naturam intelligendi res abstractas, tunc ambiguitas erit major. 
. . . Causa autem istius ambiguitatis, et laboris est, quia nullum sermonem 
ab Aristotele invenimus in hac intentione; sed tamen Aristoteles promisit 
declarare hoc.”—N.B. The question of the correctness of Averroes’ inter- 
pretation of the famous De Anima III, c. 5 is one that will not concern us 
here. Our stress will be rather on an exposition of Averroes’ own position. 


11 Averroes, In III de Anima, comm. 4, fol. 160 rb; cc:am. 18, fol. 169 vb. 


12 Jbid., comm. 5, fol. 160 vb. The term “ possible intellect ” I have used 
in the title because it is more familiar to us from a reading of St. Thomas 
than the alternative term. “ Material intellect ” is not an altogether appro- 
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has the function of being the act and perfection of the material intellect, 
whereas the material intellect is a receptive power.13 But this does not 
mean that the agent intellect pours intelligible species into a waiting 
receptacle. There is no direct reception from the agent intellect. The 
sensible order, for Averroes as for Aristotle himself, has an essential role 
to play in the process of knowledge. The agent intellect can perfect the 
material intellect only by actuating the potentially intelligible phantasms. 

But the discussion of the agent and material intellects contains some 
ambiguity. Sometimes the intellects appear to be powers of the individual 
rational soul.14 Yet Averroes explicitly calls them eternal substances.!5 
That the agent intellect should be so called is not surprising; that view 
was expounded in Avicenna’s philosophy.16 But the reference to the mate- 
rial intellect as an eternal substance is Averroes’ own contribution. We 
may well ask: How can that intellect be of the individual and, at the same 
time, not of the individual but existing as an eternal substance? To see 
Averroes’ answer we must know more fully the nature of this material 
intellect. 

If we judge by the number and vigor of Averroes’ comments, the material 
intellect is, above all, immaterial. True, as contrasted with the agent intel- 
lect, it is of the genus of passive powers. But to say this is not to admit 
that it is passive as body is passive. Repeatedly Averroes says that the 
material intellect is not a body nor a rower in a body.17 He insists that 
it must not be confused with prime matter,18 with sense1® or imagina- 


priate term since it designates, as we shall see, an immaterial power. Per- 
haps that is why St. Thomas chose not to use it even though it appears 
repeatedly within the Latin translations. 


13 Jbid., comm. 5, fol. 166 rb. 
14 Jbid., comm. 4, fol. 160 rb; comm. 18, fol. 169 vb. 


15 [bid., comm. 18, fol. 170 ra: “Et fuit necesse attribuere has duas 
actiones in nobis animae, scilicet recipere intellectum, et facere eum, quam- 
vis agens et recipiens sint substantiae aeternae. . . 


16 Avicenna, Lib. VI naturalium (De anima), 5, 5, fol. 24 r; 5, 6, fol. 26 
r-v. (Opera, Venetiis, 1508.) 


17 Averroes, In III de Anima, comm. 4, fol. 160 rb: “... substantia 
recipiens has formas, necesse est ut non sit corpus, neque virtus in corpore. 
.” Cf. also comm. 3, fol. 159 vb; comm. 4, fol. 160 ra. 


18 It differs from prime matter first by its object, for the intellect is in 
potency to all concepts of universal material forms, whereas prime matter 
is in potency to sensible individual, singular forms. This difference in 
objects points to a difference in the nature of the recipients and leads to 
a second important distinction: that is, that the material intellect knows 
the forms that it receives, whereas prime matter knows and apprehends 
nothing. Cf. ibid., comm. 5, fol. 160 v. 


19 Although the reception of things understood by the intellect is some- 
times compared to the reception of sensibles on the part of sense, this does 
not mean, Averroes says, that intellect like sense must undergo change. 
“Reception” is used in two meanings in these two contexts. Matter ex- 
periences changeable reception, whereas intellect experiences reception only. 
It is the rélation of receiver to something active that Averroes stresses. 
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tion,2° or with any function of the brain.21 The word “ material” in the 
term “ material intellect” is clearly intended to designate metaphorically 
the receptive nature of this immaterial power. Because this intellect re- 
ceives all material forms, it can have none of them in its nature.22 It is 
unmixed with matter, Averroes says, and hence is simple and impassible. 
That it is unmixed we know by its universal concepts and judgments. It 
judges things infinite in number in a universal proposition: an act impossi- 
ble for any material power.*3 Because it is unmixed it is simple, having 
no composition of matter and form; it is also impassible, i.e., it can receive 
intentions without undergoing a change in its being.24 


He admits only that the proportion of sense to the sensible is the same as 
the proportion of intellect to intelligibles; he is not implying that the 
intellect is a material receptive power. Cf. ibid., comm. 2, fol. 159 vb; 
comm. 3, fol. 160 ra; comm. 14, fol. 168 vb. 


20 Averroes concedes that the intellect would understand nothing without 
the imagination, but this does not mean that the intellect is the imagina- 
tion. To insist on such an identity is to insist that the imagination at once 
actuates the recipient and is the recipient. It is to say that it is at once 
both mover and moved: mover, since it is the actuated phantasms that 
serve as the mover in knowldege; and moved, if there be no recipient other 
than itself. To avoid this contradiction imagination must not be confused 
with material intellect; there must be a receiver of the phantasms that 
ee —_ made actually intelligible. Cf. tbid., comm. 5, fol. 161 vb; 163 

; 165 rb. 


21 Averroes notes that some medical doctors imply that the intellect uses 
an instrument. Galen and others, and even Aristotle himseif, have local- 
ized powers within the brain. The imaginative power, they say, is at the 
front of the brain, the cogitative power in the middle, and the memory at 
the back. But to this objection Averroes answers that to say those powers 
have a physical location is not to prove that physical location is the expla- 
nation of thought. Do not deny the immateriality of intellect on these 
grounds, he cautions, namely: that changes occur in the intellect because 
of changes in the imaginative or cogitative powers. That is only accidental 
to the nature of intellect. Imagination, memory, and the cogitative power 
have a useful but preliminary function. They represent the image of the 
sensible thing so that the separate rational power may look at it, draw out 
the universal intention, receive and understand it. Cf. ibid., comm. 6, fol. 
167 ra; comm. 7, fol. 167 va. 


22 Ibid., comm. 4, fol. 160 ra: “... idest necesse esse ut [intellectus 
materialis] sit non mixtus, ut comprehendat omnia, et recipiat ea, Si enim 
fuerit mixtus, tune aut corpus, aut virtus in corpore. Et si fuerit alterum 
istorum, habebit formam propriam, quae forma impediet eum recipere ali- 
quam formam alienam.” Cf. also comm. 4, fol. 160 rb, and De Animae 
Beatitudine, c. 2, fol. 64 rb (Venetiis: apud Iuntas, 1550, in Vol. IX of this 
edition). 


23 In III de Anima, comm. 5, fol. 160 vb; comm. 19, fol. 170 rb. 


24 Ibid., comm. 5, fol. 162 vb: “.. . ipse [Aristoteles] dicit intellectum 

materialem esse separabilem, nullumque habere corporeum instrumentum, 
esseque simplicem, et impassibilem, hoc est inalterabilem, seu immutabilem, 
cum laudet quoque Anaxagoram dicentem ipsum non esse mixtum cum 
oy Cf. also comm. 2, fol. 159 vb; fol. 160 ra; and Comm. 5, fol. 
166 rb. 
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The material intellect is clearly not matter, not material form, and not 
a combination of the two. But what is it? It is, says Averroes, a fourth 
kind of being, in which a distinction like that of matter and form is found: 
a distinction of esse and quiddity.25 How describe this quiddity? What 
kind of a being is this? It is a being that is characterized by preparation 
and potentiality. 

The material intellect, Averroes says, has no nature but the nature of 
potentiality. Before it knows, it is not in act but only in potency to all 
concepts of universal material forms.26 It may be compared to a tablet 
on which nothing has been written. As the tablet has a capability for 
receiving pictures, so the material intellect has a capability for receiving 
intelligible forms.27 But where shall we find this spiritual substance with 


25 Ibid., comm. 5, fol. 166 rb: “ Dubii vero Tertii, quo dubitatur, qualiter 
intellectus materialis sit aliquod ens, cum non sit aliqua forma materialis, 
neque sit ipsa materia prima, eius quidem solutio haec est. Nempe quod 
existimandum est hoc esse quartum genus essendi, vel entium. Et quod 
quemadmodum ens sensibile dividitur in materiam et formam, ita quoque 
ens intelligibile debet dividi in ea, quae his duobus similantur, nempe in id, 
quod similatur materiae, et in id, quod similatur formae. Hoc autem 
necesse est ita se habere in omni initelligentia separata, quae intelligit ali- 
quid aliud a se. Alias enim non daretur pluralitas in ipsis formis separatis. 
Et ob id fuit probatum in prima Philosophia quod nulla reperitur forma 
abstracta, quae sit simpliciter et penitus expers alicuius potentiae, propter 
primam formam, quae nihil extra se intelligit: sed eius esse est eius quidi- 
tas: in reliquis autem formis differt aliquo pacto ipsum esse ab ipsa 
quiditate.”"—N. B. esp. “.. . ita quoque ens intelligible debet dividi in ea, 
quae his duobus similantur, nempe in id, quod similatur materiae, et in id, 
quod similatur formae.” This stress on the similarity to the matter-form 
relationship indicates that esse is here regarded as a constituent of essence 
rather than as that by which essence, the subject of is-ing, is. Averroes’ 
distinction of esse and quiddity in the separated forms is thus a distinction 
within the order of essence. 


26 Ibid., comm. 5, fol. 160 vb. In this passage “ possibility ” and “ potenti- 
ality ” are used interchangeably, but in De Animae Beatitudine, c. 2, fol. 
64 va, Averroes makes what he believes is an original distinction between 
the two. Possibility, a general pre-requisite for potentiality, is attributed 
to substance, whereas potentiality or potency is attributed to the form apt 
to be received in the subject: eg. iron has in itself the possibility that a 
sword be made of it, whereas potency is said of e.g. the sword in the mass 
of iron. Commenting on this passage, Gauthier (Jbn Rochd, p. 242) thinks 
Averroes is likening the material intellect to potency rather than to possi- 
bility; but G. Quadri, La philosophie arabe dans l'Europe médiévale, tr. 
from the Italian by R. Huret (Paris: Payot, 1947), p. 274, thinks the mate- 
rial intellect i is compared mainly to possibility rather thea potency. Aver- 
roes’ text seems to support Quadri’s interpretation. 


27 In III de Anima, comm. 14, fol. 168 vb—We should not mistakenly 
think, Averroes cautions, that the material intellect is like the possibility or 
aptitude alone, rather than the aptitude-of-the-tablet or the tablet-apt-and- 
ready. An earlier commentator, Alexander of Aphrodisias, had tried to 
identify the material intellect with aptitude or disposition considered apart 
from a subject. But on this view Averroes comments: “... this that 
Alexander says has no truth.” Any aptitude, even of the body, can be said 
to have the nature of possibility, but why, Averroes asks, did Aristotle 
regard that nature as proper to the intellect? Surely he meant not merely 
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the aptitude for receiving intelligible forms? On the level of the separated 
intelligences or within each man? Exactly how is the material intellect 
related to the agent intellect and how is it related to man? 

Is the intellect, for Averroes, truly a power of the human soul? The 
answer is no.28 When we say of man that he knows, we cannot mean that 
some part of him knows, since there is neither an organ nor a physical place 
for the intellect.29 The “judging powers of the soul” are individual and 
mixed and capable of judging only particular or finite intentions; they are 
sharply contrasted with the material intellect which is “not mixed” and 
can judge infinite things3° Soul is individuated, but intellect is not.3! 
The soul is the first act of a physical organic body, but the nature of intel- 
lect is superior to the nature of the soul.32 Intellect is neither soul nor a 


to describe the aptitude but to declare to us the substance of that intellect 
(ibid., comm. 5, fol. 162 vb). When he spoke of the material intellect, he 
was not thinking of preparation only, but also of the thing that is the sub- 
ject of that preparation. Even if this were not, says Averroes, the opinion 
of Aristotle—a contrary-to-fact supposition—we should still have to regard 
it as the true opinion (comm. 14, fol. 169; comm. 19, fol. 170 rb). 

Why, we may wonder, does Averroes so emphatically reject Alexander’s 
position? It is because he fears its materialistic implications. Suppose a 
man holds that the intellect is preparation only—without a proper, i.e. 
immaterial, subject of that preparation. What then can keep him from 
saying that the intellect, as sheer possibility unanchored in spirit, has per- 
haps sprung from matter? And in fact Averroes thought he saw in Alex- 
ander the inadmissible view that this noble being, the material intellect is 
a generated power, arising in some way from a mixture of the elements 
perhaps from the temperature of the body (comm. 5, fol. 162 rb). Con- 
sistent with his earlier rejection of all attempts to equate intellect with 
matter, Averroes sharply remarks: “This opinion is false, for from the 
substance of the elements and their nature there cannot arise a discerning, 
dividing, and knowing power” (comm. 5, fol. 163 rb). 

We are not here concerned with the question of the accuracy of Averroes’ 
interpretation of Alexander of Aphrodisias. On the relations of the two 
positions, cf. G. Thery, “ Averroés et |’Alexandrisme,” in Autour de Décret 
de 1210: I]—Alexandre d’Aphrodise Bibliothéque Thomiste, VII (Kain: 
Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, 1926), pp. 41-67. A 
study of Averroes’ relations not only with Alexander but also with The- 
mistius would have to be included in any complete and detailed analysis 
of Averroes’ teachings on psychology. 


28 Some of the texts which paraphrase Aristotle refer to the material 
intellect as a power or part of the human soul (comm. 1, fol. 159 vb; comm. 
4, fol. 160 rb; comm. 5, fol. 160 vb; comm. 19, fol. 169 vb) ; but other texts, 
while admitting a relation between the material intellect and man, never- 
theless speak of that intellect as a being and a substance, even an eternal 
substance (comm. 4, fol. 160 rb; comm. 5, fol. 166 rb; comm. 18, fol. 170 ra; 
comm. 36, fol. 179 vb). Texts in which Averroes speaks directly of the 
relations of soul and intellect should clarify his stand on the question. 


29 Averroes, Destructio Destructionum Philosophiae Algazelis (Venetiis: 
apud Iuntas, 1550): In Physicis, Disp. I, fol. 60 vb. 


30 Jn III de Anima, comm. 19, fol. 170 rb. 
81 Destructio Destructionum: In Physicis, Disp. II, fol. 62 va and vb. 


32 In IiI de Anima, comm. 5, fol. 162 vb; In II de Anima, comm. 32, fol. 
133 ra. 
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part of the soul.3% Yet the rational power of each human soul serves as 
a link between body and intellect.34 But what, we may ask, is a rational 
power that does not include an immaterial intellect? In the absence of 
intellect, by what right can man be called a rational animal at all? 

The soul! of a rational animal contains several powers: sensible, motive, 
imaginative, and rational powers. The first two need not concern us here. 
But in the imaginative power we encounter a special perfection of sensitive 
life. Imagination conserves sense impressions of things, even in their 
absence; it unites one impression with another and separates one from 
another, as in dreams.35 

With imagination we are at the threshold of the rational cognitative 
power which is found only in man. It must not be confused with the 
estimative power of animals (the power, that is, by which an animal knows 
what is helpful or harmful). Working with imagination and memory, the 
cogitative power has the following functions: it can make an absent object 
appear as though present; 36 it can compare and distinguish the re-pre- 
sented objects with each other; 37 it can judge whether a given re-presented 
object bears a relation to a directly presented sense intention. This work 
of comparison and judgment, however, is individual and not universal.38 
It is the highest task that man by himself can perform, but it should not 
be despised. It is the vitel spadework that clears the way for the action 
of a higher power. So important is the cogitative power in this work of 
preparation that it, too, together with its aide—the imagination, is some- 
times dignified with the name of intellect; it is called passible intellect to 
designate its material and hence generable and corruptible nature3® With- 
out this passible intellect, the material intellect would understand nothing.4° 

The material intellect has need of the passible intellect but is not to be 
identified with it. Perhaps the true nature of material intellect can best 
be seen by looking at the level of spiritual beings. How is it related to the 


83 Destr. Destr.: In Physicis, Disp. II, fol. 60 ra; In II de Anima, comm. 
21, fol. 130 va; comm. 22, fol. 130 va-b. 


34 Averroes, Libellus seu Epistola Averrois de Connexione Intellectus 
Abstracti cum Homine (Venetiis: apud Iuntas, 1550), fol. 67 va. 


35 De Animae Beatitudine, c. 5, fol. 66 rb. 


36 Jn III de Anima, comm. 20, fol. 171 ra; comm. 33, fol. 174 va; comm. 
57, fol. 184 rb. 

87 Jbid., comm. 33, fol. 174 va; comm. 57, fol. 184 rb. 

38 Jbid., comm. 6, fol. 167 ra; De Animae Beatitudine, c. 5, fol. 66 rb; 
Averrois Cordubensis Compendium libri Aristotelis de Memoria et Remi- 
niscentia, in Aemilia L. Shields (ed.), Parva N’ aturalia, p. 55ff. (This book 
is Vol. VII in Corpus Commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem, Cam- 
bridge: Mediaeval Academy of America, 1949.) 

89 Jn III de Anima, comm. 20, fol. 171 rb. 

40 Jbid., comm. 33, fol. 174 va: “... et sine hac virtute [cogitativa] et 
virtute imaginationis nihil intelligit intellectus materialis.”—Jbid., comm. 
20, fol. 171 ra: “... intellectus materialis nihil intelligit sine intellectu 
passibili. . . . 
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agent intellect, which is also described as an immaterial substance? Are 
we confronted with one immaterial intellect or with two? Averroes speaks 
of them in the plural as “ eternal substances.”41 Yet he elsewhere suggests 
that the answer depends on the point of view. They are two through the 
difference of their action (since the act of the agent intellect is to generate 
and of the other, to be informed); but they are one because the material 
intellect is perfected by the agent intellect and understands it42 His true 
meaning seems to be that there are not two entirely separate substances, 
but neither are the terms, agent and material intellects, synonyms. Both 
refer to what is, in the order of existence, one intellect, but that intellect 
has two aspects. When considered in its own separate being or in its work 
of making actual the potentially intelligible content of the passible intel- 
lect, it is termed the agent intellect. But when it is considered as receptive 
of the intelligible forms actuated in the passible intellect, then it is called 
material intellect. The material intellect is, then, ontologically speaking, 
one and the same thing as the agent intellect or intellect itself, but the 
term “material” suggests a certain relationship that intellect has to our 
passible intellect. Material intellect is intellect-viewed-as-receptive-because- 


41 Jbid., comm. 18, fol. 170 ra. 


42 Ibid., comm. 20, fol. 171 rb: “.. . quis intuebitur intellectum mate- 
rialem cum intellectu agente, apparebunt esse duo uno modo, et unum alio 
modo. Sunt enim duo per diversitatem actionis eorum. Actio enim intel- 
lectus agentis est generare; istius autem informari. Sunt autem unum, quia 
intellectus materialis perficitur per agentem, et intelligit ipsum. Et hoc 
modo dicimus quod intellectus continuatus nobiscum apparent in eo duae 
virtutes, quarum una est activa, et alia est de genere virtutum passivarum.” 
Cf. also comm. 19, fol. 170 rb: “... actio eius [intellectus materialis] 
magis videtur esse passio quam actio: non quia est aliud, per quod differat 
iste intellectus abs intellectu agente, nisi per hanc intentionem tantum.... 
Considera igitur hoc, quoniam est differentia inter hos duos intellectus; et, 
nisi hoc esset, nulla esset alietas inter eos.” 


43 Munk, op. cit., p. 447, translates as follows from a Hebrew manuscript 
of Averroes’ Middle Commentary on the Treatise on the Soul, Mss. no. 317 
of Bibliothéque Impériale, fol. 143b-145a: “Il est donc clair que |’intellect 
hylique est une chose composée de la disposition qui existe en nous et d’un 
intellect qui se joint & cette disposition, et qui, et tant qu’il y est joint, 
est un intellect prédisposé (en puissance), et non pas un intellect en acte; 
mais qui est intellect en acte, en tant qu’il n’est plus joint 4 la disposition. 
Cet intellect est lui-méme Il’intellect actif, dont l’étre sera encore expliqué 

lus loin. ...En tant qu’il (l’intellect) fait les formes intelligibles, on 
Pappelle actif, et en tant qu’il les recoit, on l’appelle passif; mais ce n’est 
qu’une seule et méme chose.”—If we introduce Munk’s French translation 
of a Hebrew translation of a passage from Averroes, it is only to re-empha- 
size and clarify passages we have already seen in the Latin Averroes. 

Whatever problems it raises, Averroes’ concept «f material intellect 
avoids two views he finds inadmissible. By locating a:sposition within the 
matter of the passible intellects it avoids (1) Alexander’s view which identi- 
fies the material intellect with simple disposition itself; and (2) the view 
that would place a material disposition within the nature of the material 
intellect. But for Averroes the material intellect neither is nor contains 
as an essential constituent a material disposition. Its spirituality as a 
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When the material intellect has been actuated by the agent intellect, 
through use of the dispositions in us, that material intellect-in-act is then 
called the intellectus adeptus44 The term is used to designate both the 
intellect in possession of the actuated intelligibles and also the actuated 
intelligibles possessed by the intellect, But what is the status of these 
actuated intelligibles? Are they (ie., is intellectus adeptus) eternal or 
generabie and corruptible? Experience seems to deny the eternity of 
knowledge and suggests that the intelligibles are rather acquired‘45 But 
how can an intellectus adeptus produced by eternal agent and material 
intellects be non-eternal itself and subject to generation and corruption? 46 

Averroes answers the question by distinguishing two subjects in knowl- 
edge: (1) the subject through which the intelligibles are true; and (2) the 
subject by which the intelligibles exist as intelligibles, ie., the material 
intellect.47 Applying this distinction, he shows that because the phantasms 
of our passible intellects come and go,the intelligibles considered in rela- 
ticn to them may be called generable and corruptible. But from the point 
of view of the eternal knower in which they exist (i.e., the material intel- 
lect), they, too, are eternal. That is why the intelligibles are said to be 
absolutely eternul, but in a certain respect (i.e., in respect to individuals) 


separate substance is best safeguarded by granting that it is accidentally 
joined to another substance (man) where the material disposition is found 
essentially. (Cf. Munk, op. cit., pp. 447-448.) The faculty of sight is not 
the sensible object but is accidentally joined to it when it sees it, for 
the sensible object is the indispensable means by which light perfects the 
faculty of sight. So the material intellect is neither wholly nor partly the 
material disposition. but is accidentally joined to it in man; for that dispo- 
sition is the indispensable means by which the active aspect of intellect 
perfects the receptive aspect of intellect. (Cf. In III de Anima, comm. 15, 
fol. 169 vb; comm. 16, fol. 166 rb.) Intellect thus needs rational souls to 
complete and perfect its own nature as intellect. That is the penalty it 
pays for being the intelligence closest to matter. Cf. De Animae Beati- 
tudine, c. 21, fol. 66 rb: “ Et substantia quidem intellectus agentis est una, 
quamvis gradus suus contineat id, quod dependet ab omnibus animalibus 
rationalibus receptivis beatitudinis.” 


44 Intellectus adeptus must not be confused with agent intellect, for Aver- 
roes says: “... the agent is different from the act” (In III de Anima, 
comm. 20, fol. 170 vb and 171 va). But this does not mean we should think 
of intellectus adeptus as a third thing, other than material and agent 
intellect. Just as the result of the union of matter and form is informed 
matter—and not a third thing that is separate from either, so the result 
of a union of actuated intelligibles with material intellect is material-intel- 
lect-in-act or intellectus adeptus (ibid., comm. 5, fol. 164 vb)—On the 
meaning of the term, cf. also ibid., comm. 5, fol. 165 rb; comm. 18, fol. 
169 vb. Intellectus adeptus is sometimes referred to as “ speculative intel- 
lect” and as intellectus in habitu. S. Van Den Bergh, Die Epitome der 
Metaphysik des Averroes (Leiden: Brill, 1924), pp. 252-253, points out that 
sometimes intellectus in habitu is distinguished from the intellectus acquisi- 
tus (adeptus) by the Arabs, the last being a perfect form of the first. 


45 In III de Anima, comm. 5, fol. 161 vb; comm. 20, fol. 171 ra. 
46 Jbid., comm. 5, fol. 161 rb; fol. 161 vb; comm. 16, fol. 179 rb. 
47 Ibid., comm. 5, fol. 163 vb. 
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they are generable and corruptible® They are, in fact, said to have a half- 
way kind of being.49 

But how can the intelligibles be absolutely eternal if there is a constant 
dependence on the phantasms of corruptible passible intellects? If this 
source of supply is cut off, would not knowledge cease within the material 
intellect? Averroes answers that such a condition could not be fulfilled; 
the human species must be eternal.5® Because the intellect must always 
know, there will always be human beings to provide the data needed for 
knowledge.51 

Averroes has perhaps taken a clue from the boo® of his master. A suc- 
cession of individuals had, for Aristotle, insured the continuity of the 
species; an unending repetition of individuals coming-to-be and passing- 
away had provided a likeness of the eternal within the temporal order.52 
Transferred to the problem of knowledge, this view reappears in Averroes. 
Here a succession of individuals furnishing the data of: knowledge insures 
the continuity of knowledge to the material intellect; through the repeated 
presentation of data by now one, now another of the transient passible 
intellects, it provides a replica in time and in matter of the eternal knowl- 
edge of a separated substance. Individuals may come and go, but philoso- 
phy will never cease. Since there will always in some part of the world be 
some human beings with their passible intellects, philosophical principles 
will always be possessed by the material intellect.53 


48 Ibid., comm. 5, fol. 164 rb: “Si igitur haec ita se habeant, ut nar- 
ravimus, sequitur ut illa intelligibilia, quae sunt actu, videlicet ipsa specu- 
labilia, non sint generabilia et corruptibilia, nisi ratione ipsius subiecti, in 
quo sunt unum ex entibus, et est ipse intellectus materialis.” 


49 Jbid., comm. 5, fol. 165 vb. 


50 Jbid., comm. 5, fol. 165 rb: “... possumus. . humanam 
speciem esse aeternam, ut in aliis locis declaratum fuit. 


51 Jbid., comm. 20, fol. 170 vb: “Intellectus enim qui dicitur materialis, 
secundum quod diximus, non accidit ei ut quandoque intelligat, quandoque 
non, nisi in respectu formarum imaginationis existentium in unoquoque 
individuo, non in respectu speciei, v.g. quod non accidit ei, ut quandoque 
intelligat ‘intellectum equi, et quandoque non, nisi in respectu Socratis, et 
Platonis. Simpliciter autem et respectu speciei semper intelligit hoc uni- 
versale: nisi species humana deficiat omnino; quod est impossibile. Et 
secundum hoc sermo erit secundum suum manifestum. Et, cum dixit uni- 
versaliter autem non est neque in tempore, intendit quod intellectus, qui 
est in potentia, cum non fuerit acceptus in respectu alicuius individui, sed 
fuerit acceptus simpliciter, et in respectu cuiuslibet individui, tunc non 
invenitur aliquando intelligens et aliquando non, sed semper invenitur 
intelligens.” 


52 Aristotle, De Generatione et Corruptione, II, 11, 338a 15-338b 25; II, 
10, 336b 25-337a 1, in McKeon, Basic Works of Aristotle, pp. 530-531, 527 — 
Cf. Averroes, In II de Anima, comm. 34, fol. 133 vb: “ Sollicitudo enim 
divina, cum non potuerit facere ipsum permanere secundum individuum, 
miserta est in dando ei virtutem, qua potest permanere in specie, et hoc 
non est dubium, scilicet quod melius est in suo esse, quod habeat istam 
virtutem, quam ut non habeat.” 


53 Jn III de Anima, comm. 5, fol. 165 vb. 
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To the question, then: Is knowledge eternal or generable and corruptible? 
Averroes answers: Both. It is accidentally generable and corruptible in 
relation to the subject by which it is true, i.e., the phantasms of the perish- 
able passible intellect, but it is essentially eternal because of the subject 
in which it exists; and that eternity is insured by the unending continuity 
of the human species. 

Throughout his discussion of the material intellect and its relation to the 
agent intellect, to man, and to intellectus adeptus,.Averroes has not been 
unmindful of the problems inherent in the views he presents. But the 
problem that recurs wit the greatest urgency is this: Is the material intel- 
lect many or is it one? He has seemed to favor the latter alternative, but 
not as its bold and self-assured champion. He even asks help of his readers 
so that truth, as he says, may be found on these difficult questions. He 
does not claim that his view is perfect and complete, but only a beginning 
of perfection and completeness.54 

If the material intellect were one for all, then it would follow, he says, 
that “if I should seek something intelligible, you also would seek the same, 
and if I should forget something intelligible, you also would not remember 
that intelligible.” 55 And how could one individual learn unless at the same 
time all learned? There are obvious differences in knowledge among per- 
sons and differences, too, in their perseverance and industry.56 How can 
we account for these differences by the doctrine of one intellect for all 
men? This was the problem that tormented Averroes long before it tor- 
mented his critics. 

But now suppose, he suggests, that we try the other alternative. Let us 
say that the intellect is “numbered to the number of individuals.” Even 
worse results follow from this supposition. 

First, we would fail to account for the unity of intellectual knowledge. 
Unless disciple and master share in the same intellect, how could the 


54 Jbid., comm. 5, fol. 163 vb: “His itaque sic se habentibus, dignum 
putavi scribere de hoc id, quod in mentem meam venit, meumque iudicium. 
Et, si id, quod ego de hoc negocio sentio, non fuerit perfectum et integrum, 
erit saltem initium perfectionis, atque complementi. Quare rogo atque 
obsecro fratres meos, qui haec mea perspexerint scripta, ut scribant et ip3i 
opiniones suas. Fortasse enim sic veritas huius negocii reperitur, si huius- 
que nondum fuit reperta.” Cf. also comm. 36, fol. 180 rb: “ Hoe itaque est 
id, quod nunc vobis visum fuit dicere circa hoc quaesitum. Et si aliquid 
aliud, post hoc dicendum nobis videbitur, illud quidem iterum scribemus.” 
Whether or not Averroes ever did add “something elise” to his comments 
on this question of intellect, it is difficult to say because for many of his 
works we do not know the date of composition. Cf. Gauthier, op. cit., 
p. 13. Until the chronology of his works is definitely established, we can- 
not know for sure his final position. 


55 In III de Anima, comm. 5, fol. 162 rb: “ Multaque alia incommoda 
insurgunt contra hance positionem, inter caeteraque hoc unum est. Quoniain, 
si primus actus esset unicus in omnibus individuis, et non connumeraretur 
ad connumerationem eorum, tune sequeretur quod, si ego assequerer aliquod 
intelligible, tu quoque illud idem assequaris: et, si ego obliviscerer alicuius: 
intelligibilis, tu quoque illiusmet intelligibilis non esses memor. Multaque 
inconvenientia sequerentur ad hanc positionem.” 


56 Jbid., comm. 5, fol. 164 rb; fol. 166 rb. 
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disciple share in the master’s knowledge? Could the science which exists 
in the teacher physically generate a science of a similar species in the pupil, 
as fire generates another fire that is like it in species? If we reject this 
absurd comparison, we must admit that the possession of one and the same 
intelligible species by two or more individuals can be explained only in 
terms of one intellect.57 

To insist that each person has his own individual intellect would, besides, 
destroy all intellectual knowledge completely. An individual intellect could 
know at the most only “finite intentions.” Limited, basically material, 
generable and corruptible, intellect could then be known from knowing the 
constitution of the human body. Psychology would be reduced to physi- 
ology. But Aristotle has already proved that the intellect is not some 
singular individual, nor a body nor a potency of a body.5® It is only by 
being simple, impassible, unmixed that its power for knowing universals is 
insured. 

How then shall Averroes answer his question? Can he avoid the pitfalls 
of both alternatives and save what is true in each? 

He believes that he can if he uses again the distinction between the two 
subjects of knowledge: By the subject in which knowledge exists, he says, 
the intellect is one; but by the subject in relation to which knowledge is 
true, intellect is accidentally many.5® To the question, then: Is material 
intellect one, or is it many? Averroes answers: Both. The intellect is 
essentially one and accidentally many. By saying that intellect is essen- 
tially one, he hopes to account both for unity in knowledge and for the 
freedom from matter needed by a power that knows universals. By saying 
intellect is accidentally many, he means that the material intellect is not 
intellect simply, but intellect-as-joined-to-a-disposition-in-us; it may there- 
fore be thought of as many in relation to the cogitative powers it uses in 
acquiring knowledge. It is accidentally many only because that of which 
and from which it has knowledge, is many. But in spite of this compro- 
mise, intellect in itself can never be many. But why, though aware of the 
problems, does Averroes continue to say that intellect is one for all men? 

Unity in knowledge, he felt, demanded unity in the knowing faculty. 
There is no hint here that such unity might be explained by a likeness in 
the natures of the knowers, or by a similarity in the relations of the indi- 
vidual intellects with the objects of their knowledge.£® In terms of what 


57 Jbid., comm. 5 and 6, fol. 166 rb-vb. 
58 Jbid., comm. 5, fol. 162 rb; 162 vb; 164 rb. 


59 Jbid., comm. 5 and 6, fol. 166 rb and 166 vb: “Et hac ratione, qua 
exposuimus substantiam ipsius intellectus materialis, solventur omnia dubia, 
quae insurgebant contra id, quod diximus, ipsum intellectum esse unum et 
plures.... ... si concedamus illam rem, intelligibilem, quam ego et tu 
cognoscimus, esse plura subiecto ea ratione, qua vera existit in eo, quae 
videlicet est ipsa forma imaginaria, unum vero subiecto, ea ratione, qua est 
intellectus existens, et est materialis, sic omnia illa argumenta integre 
solventur.” 


60 Cf. St. Thomas, De Spiritualibus Creaturis, a. IX, 14 and ad 14. 
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view does Averroes speak? Is he not proceeding from a unity in the order 
of thought to a unity in the order of things? If what is conceived is one, 
he assumes that whatever conceives it must also be one. The conditions of 
thought here seem to impose themselves on the order of things. 

There may be another clue to Averroes’ basic position. If each man 
possessed his own intellect, he believes, that intellect would not know. It 
would be dwarfed to the stature of a material form, a form immersed in 
matter. Throughout his description of material intellect, Averroes has 
showed an intense anxiety to keep it free of matter lest he imperil its very 
function of knowing. It is true, he concedes, that the intellect needs 
phantasms in order to know, but an accidental union must suffice to explain 
this. One must choose, he thinks, between two clear alternatives: either 
the intellect is a power of each human soul and then, plunged into matter, 
it will at best know only particulars; or else the intellect is one separate 
spiritual substance and then its knowledge will be insured, though the indi- 
vidual’s may not. 

Averroes sees no third alternative. He has no awareness of a spiritual 
intellective soul that could be the form of the body without being im- 
mersed in matter: a soul that gives being, in the manner of a formal cause, 
to the whole composite,—so that by one esse, that of the soul, the whole 
composite exists.61 He fears to say that matter makes possible the multi- 
plicity of an intellectual form; he does not see that since matter exists with 
the very existence conferred by form, matter is not that which differs, but 
only that by which there are different individuals of the same specific 
nature.62 Because he does not begin with the whole existent person, he 
cannot think without horror of an intimate union of the spiritual intellect 
and material bodies. He sees that intellect could be dispersed among 


61 Jbid., a. II, resp.: “In quantum igitur supergreditur esse materiae 
corporalis, potens per se subsistere et operari, anima humana est substantia 
spiritualis; in quantum vero attingitur a materia, et esse suum communicat 
illi, est corporis forma.” Cf. also Summa contra Gentiles, II, c. 68 and 69; 
Summa Theologica, I, q. 76, a. 2,.\ad 5: “ Dicendum quod anima illud esse in 
quo subsistit, communicat materiae corporali, ex qua et anima intellectiva 
fit unum; ita quod illud esse quod est totius compositi, est etiam ipsius 
animae. Quod non accidit in aliis formis, quae non sunt subsistentes. Et 
propter hoc anima humana remanet in suo esse, destructo corpore; non 
autem aliae formae.” 


62 St. Thomas did not share Averroes’ fears. Professor Gilson shows why, 
without compromising the spirituality of the intellectual soul, St. Thomas 
could say that matter makes possible the multiplicity of form: Le 
Thomisme (Paris: Vrin, 1948), note on pp. 267-268: “.. . la matiére rend 
possible la multiplicité de certaines formes, mais elle n’est elle-méme 14 
qu’en vue de ces formes. La matiére est bien le principe passif de l’indi- 
viduation, mais la forme est le principe actif de l’individualité. La matiére 
n’individualise l’Ame que sous forme de corps, et ce corps lui-méme n’est 
tel que parce que |’fme lui confére l’organisation, la vie, et, en un mot, 
l’exister. On se représente naivement une fme 4 part, puis un corps A part. 
et l’on scand lise qu’une substance aussi noble que |’Ame puisse étre indi- 
vidualisée par un morceau de matiére. En fait, le corps n’existe que par 
lame, et tous deux n’existent que par l’unité de l’acte existentiel qui les 
cause, les traverse et les contient.” 
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bodies only at the cost of surrendering its own spirituality and its own 
existence. Shorn of the characteristics that make it a power for knowing 
universals, it would itself be reduced to the level and limits of a material 
singular. 

Having started with two mutually exclusive notions: (1) the notion of a 
subsistent spiritual intellect, and (2) the notion of existent parcels of 
matter, each of which is already informed by a sensitive soul, Averroes 
cannot truly unite them. His problem arises not merely because two dis- 
tinct concepts confront each other, but because these concepts harden into 
existents. Here where what a thing is, is really identical with its esse,63 a 
distinction in the order of concepts means a separation in the order of 
being. Limited by his own approach to the problem, Averroes must sacri- 
fice man te save knowledge. 

But he wants us to think that man’s lot in serving the impersonal intel- 
lect is not altogether a harsh one. In ministering to the needs of this 
despot, man catches a glimpse of a world that surpasses his own. Though 
engaged as a scullery boy he can watch from afar, feasts of knowledge that 
the despot enjoys. At these moments his own drab life seems to glow with 
the splendor of the life that he serves. Yet even this modest picture of 
man’s access to knowledge is scarcely sustained throughout Averroes’ texts. 
Does man share a little in intellectual knowledge? He would have us 
believe so.64 But to say that man’s function is to furnish the phantasms 


63 Averroes criticized Avicenna for having treated existence as an accident 
of being, and then went on to say: “ And therefore this name ens which is 
imposed from its [a thing’s] to-be, signifies the same reality as the name 
which is imposed from its essence.” In IV Met. (Venetiis, 1574), Il, 3, 
fol. 32 r. But Averroes did not merely deny a physical distinction of esse 
and essence; he denied there is any real distinction between them. The 
essence is identical with esse. Cf. Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers 
(Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1949), Chapter II, 
esp. pp. 46-61. 


64 Averroes would even have us believe that once the material intellect 
has been actuated, man can know when he wills. There is a doctrine of 
habitus here, but what does it mean? IJntellectus adeptus is sometimes 
called habitus or intellectus in habitu: a term which can be applied both 
to the actuated material intellect (the subject in which knowledge exists as 
knowledge) and to man understanding (the subject in relation to whose 
phantasms knowledge is true). Cf. In III de Anima, comm. 5, fol. 166 rb; 
comm. 18, fol. 169 vb. “... haec enim est definitio huius habitus, scilicet 
ut habens habitum intelligat per ipsum illud, quod est sibi proprium ex se 
et quando voluerit, absque eo quod indigeat in hoc aliquo extrinseco ” 
(comm. 18, fol. 169 vb). How, we may ask, can man possess an intellectual 
habit here where he does not possess an intellect? What, more fully, is 
the meaning of intellectus in habitu as applied to man? It seems to con- 
sist in the ‘perfected aptitude of man to exercise his passible intellect, i.e. 
imagination and cogitative power: “ Et debes scire quod usus et exercitium 
sunt causae eius quod apparet de potentia intellectus agentis, qui est in 
nobis ad abstrahendum, et intellectus materialis ad recipiendum: sunt, dico, 
causae propter habitum existentem per usum, et exercitium in intellectu 
passibili et corruptibili, quem vocavit Aristoteles passibilem ...” (comm. 
20, fol. 171 va). It is because man gains a facility for disposing his 
phantasms for the action of the agent and material intellects that he can 
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for a separate intellect seems to make man, not a knower, but an object 
of knowledge. It does not seem to explain how this man understands.® 

We are left with an inglorious picture of man. No longer informed by 
the esse of a spiritual soul, man is at best a fine animal. He has been 
robbed of his intellect and sold as a slave to a separate substance. This 
was the way Averroes paid for the intellect’s freedom from matter. Having 
turned aside from man as he is, having fixed his attention on two opposed 
concepts, Averroes found himself trapped in his own dilemma. Should he 
save knowledge or should he save man? Here, where the existent man was 
expendable, there could be but one answer. It is the story of the desperate 
attempt to save knowledge that the Commentary on J// de / «ima records. 


Beatrice H. Zepuer 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


AnD PouiticaL PuitosopHy Division: Donato GALLAGHER, Chairman. 
Problem: The Origin of Human Rights 


The natural law is immutable, and yet there are time: in the course of 
history when it is effaced from the hearts and minds of men.! There is 


act “through these powers” when he wills; his willed disposition of the 
phantasms removes the obstacles to the action of intellect (comm. 18, fol. 
170 ra; comm. 36, fol. 178 vb; comm. 36, fol. 179 rb and vb). Cf. also 
St. Thomas, Summa contra Gentiles, II, c. 73: “Ad hoc autem Commen- 
tator praedictus respondet . . . .”—to end of chapter; Quadri, op. cit., pp. 
284-285.—In the context of Averroes’ psychology the reference to will, if it 
means more than an inclination following upon the knowledge of the passi- 
ble intellect, does not seem very clear. Cf. St. Thomas, De Unitate Jntel- 
lectus contra Averroistas (ed. L. Keeler, Rome: Gregorian University, 
1946), c. III, #82: “Si igitur intellectus non est aliquid huius hominis ut 
sit vere unum cum eo, sed unitur ei solum per phantasmata, vel sicut 
motor: non erit in hoc homine voluntas, sed in intellectu separato.” 


65 St. Thomas, De Unitate Intellectus contra Averroistas, c. III, #66: 
“Talis autem est praedicta copulatio intellectus possibilis ad hominem, in 
quo sunt phantasmata quorum species sunt in intellectu possibili, qualis est 
copulatio parietis in quo est color, ad visum in quo est species sui coloris. 
Sicut igitur paries non videt, sed videtur eius color; ita sequeretur quod 
homo non intelligeret, sed quod eius phantasmata intelligerentur ab intel- 
lectu possibili. Impossibile est ergo salvari quod hic homo intelligat, 
secundum positionem Averrois.” Cf. also Summa Theologica, I, q. 76, a. 1 
and 2; Summa conira Gentiles, II, c. 59 and 73; Quaestiones Disputaiae 
de Anima, a. II and III; In Aristotelis Librum de Anima Commentarium, 
III, lec. 7, #689-699. 


11It is well known that St. Thomas distinguishes between 1) the general 
precepts of the natural law and 2) what follows from these precepts by way 
of conclusion, as if by demonstration. With the exception of the first 
principle “Good must be done, and evil must be avoided,” the general 
precepts (e.g., one should not injure another) may be obliterated in particu- 
lar acts when some passion falsifies the intelligence of an individual. But 
under ordinary circumstances, man has a kind of habitual recognition and 
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then required, on the part of those in whom it has been preserved more 
fully, a special work of reformulation and a new attempt at promulgation? 
Thus it is that in the twentieth century, which has borne witness to a vast 
and extensive deprivation of human rights that is perhaps without parallel 
in history, the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted a Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, a listing of the political, social and 
economic rights which must be guaranteed to every member of the human 
race3 This achievement of a practical agreement concerning the basic 
privileges of man marks a substantial advance in the development, by way 
of clarification and explicit formulation, of our knowledge of the natural 
law. But the accomplishment occurred along with the equally clear recog- 
nition that no unanimity was achieved regarding a theoretical justification 
of those rights, that there was a basic and profound conflict between the 
various participating members regarding the philosophical principles from 
which those rights were seen to flow. There were essentially two positions 
taken: one which viewed the rights of the human person as arising from 
historical and evolutional determinants, resulting in the establishment of 
modern forms of society, and thus giving rise to the necessity of satisfying 
the basic factual needs of its members; and the other, which derived the 
rights of man from a supra-historical, transcendent ideal norm which is the 
natural law.* 

From the point of view of the immediate goals to be achieved, it might 
appear at first glance that these theoretical differences are of little account. 
For after all, practical unanimity is possible without philosophical agree- 
ment, and when fire breaks out, one is not expected to refrain from calling 
upon the fire-department until philosophers have decided upon the origin 
of one’s right to do so. But it cannot be doubted that the philosophy of 
free human actions has its effects. The rationality of man demands a theo- 
retical explanation of the rightness or wrongness of human conduct. True, 
this justification is posterior, in its rational formulation, to the order of 
concrete action and daily life, but it nevertheless serves to fix and perpetu- 
ate that activity for better or for worse. 

There would seem to be, then, a special obligation placed upon con- 
temporary Thomism to concern itself with the basic principles involved in 
the sphere of human rights. What is offered here is more in the way of 
suggestion than strict demonstration, serving only to point out several areas 
in Thomistic doctrine which may prove fruitful in elucidating the modern 
conception of the rights of man. We shall attempt to show that human 
rights flow proximately from the obligation imposed by the natural law and 


a customary acceptance of these laws. In the case of the derived, second- 
ary precepts (eg., one should not steal) nothing prevents their remaining 
generally unrecognized or being removed from man’s knowledge, “by 
vicious customs and corrupt habits.” I-II, 94, 6, c. 

2T-II, 94, 5, ad 1. 

3 Human Rights, Comments and Interpretations, A Symposium edited by 
UNESCO, Appendix III. Columbia University Press, 1949. 


4 Ibid. Introduction, Jacques Maritain. P. 13. 
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that these rights are ultimateiy rooted in the Eternal Law of God, that 
their guarantee is the Divine Wisdom Itself. 


Obligation and the Natural Law 


The natural law proceeds from the natural inclination (ez naturali in- 
stinctu) of the rational animal.5 This means that our knowledge of the 
natural law is measured and ruled by the strivings of mankind for the 
ultimate human end which is common beatitude.6 A law is something pre- 
scribed by reason, and it is also true that reason is a measure of the law’s 
validity.?7 But our reason is not an infinite reason, and it does not produce 
a knowledge of what is right out of its very substance. It requires, there- 
fore, something to measure its judgment. Reason prescribes that one 
should not steal and that one should honour one’s parents. But the certi- 
tude that this is right, that it is the reasonable course to follow, comes 
from its correspondence with the natural inclinations of the total human 
person towards the final good and from the natural strivings of man to- 
wards the suitable means by which this goal is to be attained.8 The first 
principles of the law are naturally known, and they are the measure of the 
rightness of the human actions that follow.® Nevertheless, these principles 
are themselves measured by the ontological order upon which they bear, 
just as the first principles of the speculative intellect are measured by a 
reality outside the mind. As being is the measure and rule of the truth 
of the speculative intellect, so the nature of man, as specified by and tend- 
ing towards its proper good, is the measure of the truth of the practical 
intellect as it first prescribes the right order of human actions.!® 


5Quia vero bonum habet rationem finis, malum autem rationem con- 
trarii, inde est quod omnia illa ad quae homo habet naturalem inclina- 
tionem, ratio naturaliter apprehendit ut bona, et per consequens ut opere 
prosequenda, et contraria ut mala et vitanda. Secundum igitur ordinem 
inclinationum naturalium est ordo praeceptorum legis naturae. I-II, 94, 
2,c. Cf. C.G., III, Ch. 1238. 


6]-II, 94, 2, c.; F-II, 90, 2, c. 
TI-II, 90, 1, c.; ad 3; I-II, 93, 3, ad 2. 


8 Dicendum quod ratio humana secundum se non est regula rerum, sed 
principia ei naturaliter indita, sunt regulae quaedam generales et mensurae 
omnium eorum quae sunt per hominem agenda, quorum ratio naturalis est 
regula et mensura, licet non sit mensura eorum quae sunt a natura. I-II, 
91, 3, ad 2. This text presents, in fact, a distinction between the specu- 
lative and the practical intellect. But it may be applied to show that, 
since human nature and its inclinations are prior to reason’s knowledge of 
them, even the natural practical reason is measured by nature. Cf. Note 5. 


®T-II, 91, 3, c.; ad 2; I-II, 94, 2, ¢. 


10 The natural law is not primarily the light of natural reason by which 
the first directive principles are formulated. Rather this knowledge per- 
tains to (pertinet ad) the natural law. The light by which we discern good 
and evil (quo discernimus quid sit bonum et quid sit malum) is the first 
articulation of the tendency which is the natural law. The inclinatéo is 
prior to the directio. Unde et in ipsa participatur ratio aeterna, per quam 
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For this reason, the end is primary in determining the rectitude of a 
law.11 For although it is reason that makes the law,!* and the law is just 
when it conforms to reason,!3 nevertheless the first. principle within the 
reason that determines the validity of the law is the ultimate end. The 
end is within the reason, and reason is aware of its full propriety and 
goodness. The will inclines towards it, not only because it exists within 
the intellect, which is the very condition of the will’s attraction, but because 
it is seen as the good to which a rational nature spontaneously conforms. 
It is a reasonable good, that which is good for a rational being, the true 
good of man. 

The law, then, takes its rectitude from the ultimate end of the rational 
creature.14. But that upon which is bears immediately is a human action 
concerning the means to the end.15 The law prescribes and orders particu- 
lar actions, not in the sense that individual prudence prescribes the action 
of a person for the “here and now,” 16 but rather in the sense that actions 
under the law lack th: universality of the end; they lack the community 
of a final cause.17 The natural law does not prescribe that one desire final 
happiness. Its first principle, “Do good and avoid evil,” and the remaining 
principles as well, prescribe, either in general or more concretely, that the 
means of attainment be in conformity with this end, that they be propor- 
tioned thereto. 

The natural law (in the state of human knowledge) is a prescription or 
command of reason concerning the means to final happiness. It is the 
work of the ruling prudence of an individual human nature that directs 
itself towards its end.18 Now the virtue of prudence terminates in a com- 


habet naturalem inclinationem ad debitum actum et finem. Et talis par- 
ticipatio legis aeternae in rationali creatura lex naturalis dicitur. I-II, 91, 
2, 


11 Sicut autem ratio est principium humanorum actuum, ita etiam in ipsa 
ratione est aliquid quod est principium respectu omnium aliorum. Unde 
ad hoc oportet quod principaliter et maxime pertineat lex. Primum autem 
principium in operativis, quorum est ratio practica, est finis ultimus. Est 
autem ultimus finis humanae vitae felicitas vel beatitudo, ut supra habitum 
est. Unde oportet quod lex maxime respiciat ordinem qui est in beati- 
tudine. I-II, 90, 2, c.; Cf. ad 3; 3, c.; I-II, 91, 1, ad 3. 


12 This is more true of human positive law than of human natural Jaw. 
Nevertheless the precepts of the natural law are propositions. I-II, 90, 1, 
ad 3. 

13 J-II, 93, 3, ad 2. 


14 That is why even in human positive law, no individual can take it 
upon himself to form and promulgate a.universal precept, since his end 
as an individual is not identical with the common good of the political 
body. I-II, 90, 3, ad 3. 

15]J-IT, 91, 1, ad 3; 2, ad 2; 90, 2, ad 2; 91, 3, ad 3; 92, 1, ad 1; 92, 2, c.; 
96, 1, c. 

1€ J-IT, 96, 2, ad 2. 

17 J-IT, 90, 1, ad 2. 

18 The natural law in the cognitive state is a work of reason. But as 
Maritain points out (Some Remarks about Natural Law, an essay to be 
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mand (imperium), since command is the final act of the practical reason 
judging concerning the means.1® Thus the law has a certain imperative 
quality. It is, as St. Thomas says, “imposed on others in the manner of a 
rule and measure.” 2® The necessity of obedience to the natural law flows 
from the natural law as command. That is why it has a kind of constraint 
(vis coactiva) and why it obliges in conscience.” 

The law is a command of reason.22 And in the command, which is the 
ultimate act of prudence, we find an element of declaration or intimation. 
This declaration itself (it exists over and above a simple enunciation) has 
a double aspect. It may be considered as simply declarative, and then 
it is expressed, St. Thomas tells us, by a verb of the indicative mood—This 
is to be performed; or it may be considered as declarative and motive, and 
then it is expressed by a verb in the imperative mood—Do this.23 The 
entire command, the imperium, includes both the declaration as such and 
the declaration as motive.24 This motive power proceeds from the will.?5 
Thus, although the act of command is formally and substantially in the 
reason, there is an element of will in every command. Is it this volitional 
element in reason’s act of impérium that necessitates the will to its act of 
moving the other powers (usus)? The answer to this question will deter- 
mine where we shall find the obligat. ry character of law. But to answer 
it we must first of all determine why an act of imperium is necessary. 

The need for command derives from a certain indeterminacy in the will 
even after the act of choice (electio) has occurred. Assuming that the 
choice has rectitude, that the ultimate prudential judgment is true, there 
is nevertheless no guarantee that the final execution of that judgment will 
share in this rightness. There is required, then, an additional act of reason 
which will assure the correctness of the will when it proceeds to the very 
act of utilizing the remaining powers (usus). Command is precisely the act 
that is required. It is regulative of the impulse to action that belongs to 


published shortly), this knowledge is not formed by way of reasoning or 
discourse. Our knowledge of it is a natural knowledge, by way of intuitive 
conception, and it is more immediately the work of the Author of nature 
than of the human subject. Cf. I-II, 91, 2, c. 

19 J-IT, 17, 1-3; II-II, 47, 8, c. 

20 J-IT, 90, 4, c. 

21Jbid. ... dicitur enim lex a ligando, quia obligat ad agendum.... 
Cf. I-II, 90, 1, c.; 3, ad 2; 92, 1, ¢.; 2,c. I have not translated vis coactiva 
as “binding force,” since the latter expression has a heavy implication of 
external violence. Law does not oblige in that way. 

22 J-IT, 90, 3, c.; II-II, 50,1, ¢. Similiter lex est quoddam praeceptum et 
imperium, cum actus legis sit praecipere, et prohibere. Lex autem est 


dictamen, et regula cui conformatur voluntas.... John of St. Thomas, 
Cursus Theologicus, T. 5, Disp. 7, A. 2, No. 10. 


17, 1, ¢. 
24... imperium non sit actus rationis absolute, sed cum quadam motione. 
Ibid., ad 3. 


25Primum autem movens in viribus animae ad exercitium actus, est 
voluntas. ... Cum ergo secundum movens non moveat nisi in virtute 
primi moventis, sequitur quod hoc ipsum ratio movet imperando, sit ei ex 
virtute voluntatis. Jbid., c. 
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the will posterior to the act of choice, and it guarantees that the impulse 
will terminate in a motion of the will that is thoroughly in accordance with 
reason.26 The final result is a volitional act that is rational to its very 
core because it is the term of an act of the intellect. 

Consequently, when the will moves the remaining powers, when it exe- 
cutes the act of use, it is moved in a double fashion by the act of com- 
mand: it is moved in the order of specification which makes its act reason- 
able, and it is moved in the order of ezercise, it is moved to act. The 
motion to actual exercise derives from the will itself (and is simply shared 
by the intellect). But the motion to a rational manner of action is derived 
totally from the intellect. 

Thus the will is doubly necessitated by the command of reason, in the 
order of specification and in the order of exercise.27. The question proposed 
above may now be answered: there is a necessitation in the will’s motion 
(in relation to the executive powers) that proceeds entirely from a judg- 
ment of reason. When the will proceeds to move, it is bound (ligata) to 
move in the manner prescribed by reason. 

The motion of the will, moving the remaining powers to their acts, occurs 
then in a double sphere of causality, since it is moved by reason in the 
order of formal causality and by itself in the order of efficient. causality.28 
Since the order of specification is prior to the order of exercise, the entire 
validity (as a reasonable act) of the will’s final act derives solely from the 
judgment of reason “ This is to be done.” 

The law is a command, and it contains the elements of command found 
in the act of individual prudence. It is therefore substantially in the 
reason “9 but nevertheless contains an element of motivity derived from the 
will. But its primary obligation, the way in which it constrains the human 
subject in conscience, stems from the fact that it is a directing rule. Thus 
the subject is bound, first of all, to a rational manner of action, to an action 
in conformity with the judgment of reason. The law obliges and moves 
primarily in the order of specification (Such is to be done) and secondarily, 


26. . . ergo ipsum praecipere, et movere format mediante ordinatione, et 
judicio de agendis, ut moveat cum tali vel modo, et majori vel minori 
conatu, prout oportuerit. Ad quod necesse est quod utatur judicio, seu 
cognitione tamquam medio movendi, et imperandi, alias caeco modo impel- 
lerit * moveret. John of St. Thomas, Cursus Theologicus, T. 5, Disp. 7, 
A. 2, No. 9. 

Et confirmatur, quia post electionem debet dari actus, qui ordinet de 
executione facienda cum efficacia, eo quod voluntas post electionem facit 
po: etum ad executionem, et sic debet poni actus, qui de tali executione 

inet, et illum vocamus imperium. Ibid., No. 12. 


27 Idem dicimus de efficacia, et motione quoad exercitium, quod invenitur 
quidem in imperio sed participative, et originative a voluntate, illa tamen 
coactio, et obligatio involvitur, et exercetur cum regulatione, et denuntia- 
tione, et ex hac parte movet etiam quoad specificationem sed non solum 
quoad specificationem sed etiam quoad exercitium ex motione, et obliga- 
tione voluntatis. ... Ibid., No. 28. 


28 The will is said to be moved by itself because its exercise results from 
the impetus following choice and existing in the will prior to command. 


29 J-IT, 90, 1, 
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and consequently, by virtue of the volitional element, in the order of exer- 
cise (Do such). The very form and substance of the law is its reason- 
ableness.3° 

The natural law obliges because it prescribes reasonable means (either in 
general or more concretely) for the attainment of final happiness, means 
that are suitable and proportioned to man’s final goal. The validity of the 
means, and therefore the validity of the entire natural law, is derived ulti- 
mately from the validity of the end seen as the true end of a rational 
creature. The means are right because the end is right; one should honour 
one’s parents because that is the way to attain a final true human happi- 
ness, to attain the true human good. 

The natural law obliges in a secondary fashion in the order of exercise 
(Honour your parents) because the will desires the final good and because 
this desire is the fundamental source of the motive factor which is an ele- 
ment of command. Thus, the ultimate reason why the motive factor of 
the law is posterior to the regulating and specifying factor is because the 
desire of the end is posterior to its apprehension. The wili is an e ential 
element of law, but it does not hold a primacy and does not produce the 
first obligation to obedience. Finally, it may be seen how reason’s precepts 
{the natural law in the state of knowledge) are founded upon the onto- 
logical order. These precepts are right, they possess practical truth, because 
they conform to the tendencies of the human subject tcwards actions pro- 
portioned to, specified by, the initial awareness of the final good and the 
consequent desire for its possession. 


Obligation and Human Rights 


The obligation to obey the natural law confers upon man a dominion 
and power over all that is necessary for its observance. Let us take a 
primary case. The natural law obliges man to continue and preserve his 
physical existence.31_ Does this not produce within human nature a certain 
moral power, a right of self-defense, by which one may repel any violence 
of nature or man that would interfere with obedience to that obligation? 
To defend oneself is permitted, non habet rationem illiciti,32 and in relation 


80 The fear of punishment and the implementation of law by means of 
external physical force and the psychological constraint of social custom do 
not belong to the very essence of law, but rather to its effects (I-II, 92, 
2, ¢.). That is why the words “constraint” and “force” do not properly 
convey the notion of the primary obligation conferred by law. This obli- 
gation is imposed by way of moderating and regulating, as John of St. 
Thomas says, “ moderando et rationabiliter denuntiando, et ordinando ” 
(op. cit., No. 22). And the law leaves its subject free to disobey; the 
penalty is failure to attain the end. 


31 This obligation is derived from the natural law in the widest sense of 
the term, us it applies to every “substantia (quae) appetit conservationem 
sui esse secundum suam naturam” (I-II, 94, 2, c.). Since, in man, the 
preservation of one’s substantia\ity is ordered to a life according to reason, 
to that extent it falls under i*= obligation imposed by the properly human 
natal law ‘<"f. tbid., ad 2 


“2 64, Under :«rtein ciicumstances, an act of self-defense is a 
matter of obligation; for example, the !2ader of a nation must defend his 
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to such an action, the law says, “you may.” This moral power (potestas) 
derives then from the general obligation to preserve one’s existence, an 
obligation imposed by the natural law. Furthermore, in the duty to main- 
tain one’s biological existence, is there not implied a permission and power 
to use inanimate nature and the forms of life below man, since they are 
required to fulfill this obligation? Here the natural law permits a dominion 
over external things (naturale dominium exteriorum rerum 33); man has @ 
right to their use.34 And when we enter the moral order, if the law, as it 
does, implicitly prescribes all human virtuous acts5 are we not entitled 
to all of the spiritual means necessary for the exercise of those virtues—the 
companionship of friends of our own choosing, the advice and consolation 
of other persons, and respect from our fellow man? Because the natural 
law obliges a man to certain moral acts in the attaining of his end, it 
follows that whatever else nature.and reason have instituted, either in the 
inanimate world or in living things or in other persons, whatever, in other 
words, is absolutely required to observe the law, is thereby ordered to him. 
It is his own, and as his own it is due to him.3¢® Thus the primary debitum 
which makes possible the order of justice, and is in fact prior to the order 
of justice in human society,37 is a debt according to law (debitum legale), 
not indeed a civil or political law, but the law which is human nature and 
the precepts that follow from its ordination to a human end. From this 
follows the right of man to the physical necessities for existence, the right 
to all that is required for the development of the moral and intellectual 
virtues, the right to live in a society and under a government that will 
guarantee a human life—all of these rights follow from the very constitu- 
tion of human nature and exist prior to any human positive law. These 
rights have an absolute inviolability, not in the sense that their exercise 
may not be forfeited or freely yielded, but in the sense that any denial of 
their exercise under normal conditions introduces a violation of nature 
itself and a perversion of the order of the universe. 


life for the sake of the common good. Under other circumstances, defense 
is not obligatory but is simply permitted, as when one chooses to sacrifice 
the temporal good of one’s own life for the moral conversion of the 
aggressor. 


33 [I-IT, 66, 1, c. 
34 Aristotle, Politics, Book 1, Chapter 8, 1256 b, 7-26. 
35 ]-IT, 94, 3, c. 


36 Dicitur esse suum alicujus, quod ad ipsum ordinatur. .. . In nomine 
ergo debiti importatur quidam ordo exigentiae vel necessitatis alicujus ad 
quod ordinatur. I, 21, 1, ad 3. 


37Cum justitiae actus sit reddere unicuique quod suum est, actum 
justitiae praecidit actus quo aliquid alicujus suum efficitur, sicut in rebus 
humanis patet: aliquis enim laborando meretur suum effici quod retributor 
per actum justitiae sibi reddit. Ille igitur actus quo primo aliquid suum 
alicujus efficitur, non potest esse actus justitiae. C.G., II, 28. e act to 
which the text refers is operation. But the act which is human nature is 
prior to operation; the principle applies to this case as well. 
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The Eternal Law 


A law is wkat the practical reason prescribes in the order of human 
actions,3® and so it lies essentially and formally in the reason.3® Neverthe- 
less, the very inclinations of human nature may themselves be called law. 
Here the analogy of attribution enters, since the primordial inclinations of 
the rational supposit are law as the cause and measure of the natural law 
in the state of human knowledge. But why are they cause and measure? 
By virtue of their possessing, passively and by way of participation, an 
aspect (ratio) of law.4° But if this passive possession of law is prior to the 
existence of law in knowledge, if, in other words, the precepts of the natural 
law formulated by human reason are posterior to the inclinations of human 
nature itself, then the measure of these inclinations is not human reason. 
Rather these inclinations sre law as participating in the Eternal Law of 
God.41 The Divine Reason is the author of these inclinations and is their 
measure.42 

What then is the eternal law? There is a similarity between the eternal 
law and the Divine idea, the exemplar of the Divine Artist through which 
the entire universe is created. But this exemplar is nothing more than an 
aspect (ratio) of the Divine wisdom considered as creative. In a similar 
manuer, the eternal law is a determination or aspect of that same Divine 
wisdom, considered now, not as creative of initial being, but as ordering 
and moving every creature to its proper end.43 The eternal law is related 
to the exemplar as the ruling prudence of God is related to the Divine art. 
But in God prudence and art are one, and so the eternal law is an exemplar 
of a special kind, relating not to the establishment of the creature in its 


88 ]-II, 91, 1, c. 

39 T-IT, 90, 1, ad 1. 

40 The passive existence of law in the natural inclinations of the persons 
or powers subject to the law does not, it seems, permit one to say that law 
is said of ruler (reason) and ruled according to an analogy of proper pro- 
portion. St. Thomas prefers the term “ participation,”—Et sic lex est in 
omnibus quae inclirantur in aliquid ex aliqua lege, ita quod quaelibet 
inclinatio proveniens ex aliqua lege, potest dici lex non essentiahter, sed 
= participative. I-II, 90, 1, ad 1 (italics mine). And in 91, 2, c. 

. manifestum est quod omnia participant aliqualiter legem aeternam. 
Ii would seem that the analogy of proper proportion enters when the same 
law exists actively (as measuring) within several intellects in diverse orders 
of being, e.g., law as applied to the eternal law in the mind of God and to 
the natural law within the human reason. 


*1 Unde et in ipsa participatur ratio aeterna, per quam habet naturalem 
inclinationem ad debitum actum et finem. Et talis participatio legis 
aeternae in rationali creatura lex naturalis dicitur. I-II, 91, 2, c. 


42 Although our knowledge of the natural law is measured by these incli- 
nations as its ontological foundation, nevertheless natural knowledge should 
be considered in relation to God’s intellect. This knowledge is “an im- 
print of the Divire light in us.” I-II, 91, 2, c. 

43 Unde sicut ratio divinae sapientiae inquantum per eam cuncta sunt 
creata, rationem habet artis vel exemplaris vel ideae; ita ratio divinae 
sapientiae moventis omnia ad debitum finem, obtinet rationem legis. Et 
secundum hoc, lex aeterna nihil aliud est quam ratic divinae sapientiae, 
secundum quod est directiva omnium actuum et motionum. I-II, 93, 1, c. 
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first existence, but rather to. its ordination to an end. For this ordination 
is itself created, and it presupposes an artistic idea.44 

The law in the creature, by which it tends towards all the means neces- 
sary to achieve its end, conforms to the eternal law because this law is 
creative, brings such an ordination into existence. It follows that these 
natural inclinations towards the proper means (the good to be done, the 
evil to be avoided) both exist and are valid by virtue of their correspond- 
ence with the Divine creative decree which is the eternal law.45 

The providence of God is an act of Divine wisdom judging concerning 
the means that are proportioned to the end to be attained by the creature 
(praecipit de agendis propter finem)4® Thus this act of providence is an 
act of command (although it is not preceded by an act of counsel which 
is an imperfection), and it has the perfect and infallible certitude that 
belongs to Subsistent Prudence.*7 In the case of the human creature, this 
perfect imperium of God bears upon the means that are proper for the 
attainment of man’s final end. What are these means? Everything that 
is involved in our natural inclinations towards those actions proportioned 
to our end—the inclinations to do good and avoid evil, to speak the truth, 
to honour our parents. Thus, as a result of a command of God, these 
natural inclinations are instituted, so that our knowledge of the natural law, 
considered as commanding and obligatory, takes its ultimate validity from 
the governing wisdom of God. The first practical prescriptions of the 
human mind are right and reasonable because they conform to Infallible 
Truth4®8 What man’s reason prescribes obliges in conscience because, in 
@ participative manner, it is not other than the commanding wisdom of 
God.*9 Journer Kaun 
Marquette University 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


44Cum autem Deus sit causa rerum per suum intellectum, et sic cujus- 
libet sui effectus oportet rationem in ipso praeexistere . . . necesse est quod 
ratio ordinis rerum in finem in mente divina praeexistat. I, 22, 1, ¢. 

45]-IT, 91, 2, c. 46], 22, 1, ad 3. 47 Ibid., c. 

48... objectum providentiae et prudentiae est aliquid ut ordinabile et 
cognoscibile ut agendum et ordinate disponendum; et sic sistit in ratione 
veri, quod pertinet ad intellectum. John of St. Thomas, Cursus Theo- 

, T. 3, Disp. 27, A. 2, No. 10 (italics mine). ‘This is not to deny that 
Divine providence contains an element of will, since the act of imperium 
presupposes volition of the end (I, 22, 1, ad 3). But in every case, an 
action of God’s will takes its rectitude from its conformity with His intel- 
lect. Cf. De Ver., 23, 7, ¢ 

49 Dicendum quod ratio illa procederet, si lex naturalis esset aliquid 
diversum a lege aeterna. Non autem est nisi quaedam participatio eius, 
ut dictum est. I-II, 91, 2, ad 3. This text refers to natural law as inclina- 
tion. But our natural knowledge of the natural law may also be considered 
as a participation of God’s wisdom, “as if it were nothing other than an 
imprint of the Divine light in us” (I-II, 91, 2, c.). This presupposes, how- 
ever, that our natural inclinations share in the exemplar of Divine 
governance. 


{Nore: The Secretary was unable to secure a copy of Dr. Francis Ham- 
mond’s paper: Human Equality and Man’s Exploitation of Man, which was 
the second paper read in this section.] 
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RADIO ADDRESSES DURING THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The Nature of Wisdom 
(Station WNYC—March 26, 1951, 9:15 p.m.) 


The presence of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, now in 
session at the Hotel McAlpin here in New York, might well raise the ques- 
tion, what are they here for? Quite simply, they’re here to seek wisdom, 
for a philosopher is a lover of wisdom. 

What is this wisdom which philosophers seek? Well, it is in part a 
knowledge which detects sham, pretense, the false. For example, philoso- 
phers know that you do not develop your personality by making friends in 
order to make money, in order to make more friends in order to make 
more money. They know that soap will not restore youth and beauty, that 
lipstick, even though guaranteed to withstand any climate, is not the pass- 
port to love, nor is the toothpaste which creates a winning smile and the 
mouth that invites a kiss—even though it might succeed in doing these 
things, a. very considerable increase in well being. I haven’t the least inten- 
tion of trying to be funny. As you know, I’m simply quoting the pre- 
scriptions of false wisdoms. There are many more. Smoke this pipe or 
cigarette. Movie stars and blond hostesses will love you for that. Philoso- 
phers know this isn’t so, or if it is, it won’t make much difference anyhow. 
They know that the hard riding hombre of a polo pony, with accessories 
by a perfumery, is not a beau ideal. And they rather sniff at idyllic scenes 
of scantily clad denizens of an exotic beach tossing rubber balls to each 
other. They sniff, too, at the picture of the happiness of sturdy females 
being dragged on water skis behind a launch and grinning mad, toothy 
smiles. They know that the conversation of those who have memorized 
100 outstanding facts of literature will be dull, that night-life is pretty dull 
too, that glamour and daintiness and permanents and runless stockings and 
a shapely figure and the avoidance of dandruff and pain are not the pre- 
scriptions of a good life. Philosophers feel also—to come to more serious 
matters—that, although it takes a lot of intelligence to succeed by crime, 
it makes no sense so to succeed. They know that the enslavement of 
nations, and the exploitation of the poor, and the flouting of justice are 
not the works of politics, but of politicians. 

What do they propose to do about all these false wisdoms? They pro- 
pose to to two things: first, to keep their heads; secondly, to use them. 

How is one to keep one’s head? By realising that since love of things 
is not secure, one had better love an object which will secure one’s love of 
things. St. Augustine’s long da!liance with false wisdoms taught his restless 
heart at last that it would never rest until it rested in God. With this 
lesson seared into him by bitter experience, he drew his soul like a sword 
from the scabbard of sin. He began to cleave with intense insistence to 
God, and to God as to the north point of his soul all he thought, said, and 
did, after magnificent oscillations throughout the whole field of human 
endeavor, returned. Notice, it’s not only a question here of assuring by 
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our love of God our eternal destiny. It’s a question also of assuring, by 
our love of God, the sanity and security of our lives here and now. What 
in fact gives stability and security to marriage? The love of God. What 
gives good order in a state and sanctity to its laws? The love of the good 
which is God. What creates the beauty of art and weaves the spell of 
literature? The beauty of God. Why are persons sacred? Because they 
are the image of God. What makes death bearable. Hope in God. All 
the high sanctities of home, of city, of state, of industry, of high courage 
and peace, all these are possible only in those who keep their heads by 
keeping their hearts. 

Having resolved to keep their heads by fixing their hearts upon God, 
philosophers propose, next, to use their heads. This means that they pro- 
pose to regard truth as an impersonal, objective, cold, constringent affair. 
A man who thinks that truth is his own really means that what he thinks 
is right is right because he thinks so. He is not using his head. Truth is 
not what each man thinks—that is a source of division. Rather, each man 
may, if he wishes, think what is true—here is a source of union. Democ- 
racy doesn’t mean a sacred right of everyone to be wrong. It means the 
sacred right of everyone te be right. To use your head is to welcome 
without flinching and from whatsoever source, the truth. By prescribing 
what we wish things to be, instead of taking them as they are, we have 
come to brainless impasses. A dictator plunges the world into war. Why? 
He’s not using his head. He’s using his feelings. An artist under the 
affiatus of his own bizarre intuitions splashes idiotic murals over an acre 
of wall space, or thumps out strains of jungle cacophony, or writes prose 
and verse which sound like the mutterings of a demented child. Why? 
He’s-not using his head. An economist proposes a law of greed instead 
of a law of justice. A scientist speculates with idyllic ignorance upon 
questions beyond his ken. An uneducated educationist proposes to teach 
how to teach without teaching anything. A philosopher teaches a system 
no man can live by. Why? They’re all mistaking their feelings, intui- 
tions, passions, prejudices for the high function of using their heads. 

If you use your head by accepting the truth, and I use mine in the same 
way, we are bound, you and I (so the philosopher thinks) to agree. If we 
both use our feelings, instead of our heads, we are bound to disagree, be- 
cause our feelings differ. The only thing which is neither yours nor mine 
is truth, and the only point in which you and I are exactly alike is in our 
perception of the truth. Here, in the common acceptance of truth lies 
peace, and the way to peace is to use one’s head. 

I find at the end that I have left wisdom undefined, and also that it is 
perhaps unnecessary at present to define it. It seems to be enough if we 
see the way to wisdom: that way is to keep one’s head and to use it. This 
is the task of a philosopher, and it is to this task that the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association is devoting itself right now. 

Gerarp SMITH, 
President of the Association 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Philosophy and the Sciences of Man 
(Station WWRW-—March 27, 1951, 10:30 p.m.) 


I wish to thank this station for its kind invitation to speak briefly to its 
radio audience this evening. As national secretary of the American Catho- 
lic Philosophical Association for the past twenty years I am visiting New 
York City on the occasion of the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Association at Hotel McAlpin today and tomorrow. The general theme 
of our silver anniversary meeting, “The Nature of Man,” has suggested 
the subject I should like to discuss with you for a few minutes, namely: 
“The Philosophy and Science of Man.” Some years ago the late distin- 
guished scientist, Alexis Carrel, wrote a best seller called “Man, the 
Unknown.” Carrel said man was unknown to himself, despite the multi- 
tude of sciences concerning various aspects of man, precisely because none 
of there sciences by the very nature of science considered man as a whole. 
Neither the various selected aspects of man nor the aggregation of them 
which the various sciences took for their respective proper fields could 
provide the necessary total view. And all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men did not put poor Humpty Dumpty together again. In disjoined 
pieces he remained very much like an unsolved cross word puzzle. Surely 
what man has done to man within this past thirty-five years seems to 
justify Dr. Carrel’s criticism, with two world wars within that period and 
a third threatening. 

Now it seems to me that part of the reason why man is so frequently 
unknown to himself, with all the tragedy that results from such ignorance, 
is that he is being studied only scientifically and seldom philosophically, 
at least by the ran and file. It is important to consider these two different 
approaches, namely the scientific and the philosophic, to ascertain whether, 
in being familiar with both approaches, we may have that greater knowledge 
which might restrain men from periodic mass destruction of themselves. 
As in every science the sciences of man, which we may call by a generic 
name of anthropology, naturally limit themselves to the data of the senses. 
The intellect organizes this data and arrives at general principles regulating 
its activities. The various sciences concerned with man consider various 
sections of this sense data by the peculiar method of the sciences, primarily 
that of induction: namely sense observation and experiment where possi- 
ble; hypothesis or supposition of cause of the events or happenings ob- 
served; verification of the hypothesis by the canons of induction: agree- 
ment, difference, concomitant variations and residues. Science admits of 
but one experimental method of studying its data. Often the same sense 
data is the matter of several sciences of man because a science is distin- 
guished by its particular formal object, namely its manner of viewing its 
data, rather than its material object or content. Thus physiology and bio- 
chemistry both consider the same data, namely living tissue, but they view 
it from different standpoints. 

Now philosophy proper, that is philosophy in its ultimate character, 
considers things in their ultimate causes as distinguished from the immedi- 
ate or proximate cause which concern the special sciences. Herein lies the 
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different attitude of these two approaches. The ultimate causes being fewer 
in number indicate the integrating, synthesizing, character of the philo- 
sophical inquiry. The many proximate or immediate causes sought by the 
various sciences, on the other hand, manifest their analytic fragmentizing 
attitude. It is obvious that both approaches are needed as counterbalances 
if we are to get anything like the sufficient understanding of reality to live 
satisfactorily with it. Scientific concentration on ever smaller areas of 
reality is the price we pay for concentration and better understanding of 
the area involved. But parts isolated from the whole lose considerable of 
their meaning unless they are brought back into relation with the whole. 
Pieces of a jig saw puzzle take on their full significance when properly 
placed in the whole picture. It is just this insufficiency of the special 
sciences of man or any sum of them that makes a complementary inte- 
grated philosophical report of man an absolute necessity if man is to under- 
stand himself and hope to save himself from suicide, or perhaps we should 
say self-genocide. 

Here it is important for us to understand the distinctive method of 
ultimate philosophy. It is not that of the experimental method of the 
sciences which we have described. There are many scientists and even 
some so-called philosophers who seem to think there is no other method 
than that of the experimental sciences. Thus they think that ultimate 
philosophy, which we properly designate as metaphysics—after or beyond 
the physical—, is simply a kind of summary of the special sci¢nces—a sort 
of super science. This is an entirely false notion of the nature of ultimate 
philosophy. Philosophy in its highest reaches, what Aristotle called his 
first philosophy, abstracts from, or goes beyond, the changing aspect of 
physical or natural sciences, and the static quantitative aspect of mathe- 
matics, to consider the intellect’s own proper object, namely the being or 
existence of things. Such an approach transcends the data of the senses to 
which the intellect confines itself in the various special sciences. The truly 
philosophical approach here insists that the intellect, which works on sense 
data exclusively in the sciences, has its own proper object in the being or 
existence of things, which may not be neglected if we are to have anything 
like an adequate understanding of ourselves and our environment. It is 
just here that the philosopher, who knows the nature of his own proper 
inquiry, objects to what is called scientism, namely the denial of any 
properly metaphysical report and the insistence upon the validity of the 
report of sciences alone. ’ 

It is obvious that the existence of things, which the special sciences 
assume, requires investigation. But existence of things is not the object 
of any of the senses and that is why the sciences ignore the question of 
the’ existence of things to consider, as their proper field, some particular 
mode of existence. This is a perfectly legitimate procedure provided the 
scientists will not then claim there is no other report of reality than that 
presented by the sciences in the exclusive scientific method. This is most 
important when we are considering the nature of man for the very good 
reason that so much of what is of the essence of man, his peculiarly human 
character, the ultimate source and final end or purpose of his existence, do 
not come within the field of any of the special sciences of man, nor all of 
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themselves considered collectively. Yet it is the answer to these more pro- 
found questions that fix man’s place in the universe and determine his 
true significance. None of them are answered by the intellect’s considera- 
tion of sense observations of man to which the sciences naturally confine 
themselves. All these ultimately important questions concern a more basic 
approach to man from the standpoint of his existence. In a word they 
concern the philosophy or metaphysics of man. They are not matters of 
sense observation for the reason that they transcend sense perception. 
They cannot be answered by the scientific method. They consider man 
as a whole because they consider him simply as an existing being and not 
some special mode or aspect of his existence after the manner of the 
sciences of man. First beginnings and last ends are not perceived by the 
senses and hence are of little interest to the scientists. But they are tre- 
mendously important in the field of human relations and human under- 
standing if man is to be considered for what he is, truly a person, a com- 
plete individual substance of a rational nature and therefore a sui juris 
being, that is to say, in a proper sense an exd in himself. If he is a person 
then his ultimate end or purpose is perhaps the most important thing about 
him. And not knowing or not considering his end is to court catastrophe, 
as witness two world wars and a threat of a more devastating third one 
in this century of the complete dominance of the sciences, to the widespread 
neglect of an ultimate philosophy of man, to say nothing of the ignoring 
of an authentic divine revelation about man. Not without good reason 
then did the late great scientist, Alexis Carrel, after reviewing a century 
of the special sciences of man, nevertheless declare it was still true to speak 
of “ Man, the Unknown.” It may readily be granted that the sciences have 
brought greater abundance of food, clothing and shelter to more human 
beings but it is still true that man does not live by bread alone but by 
every word that proceedeth from the mouth of truth. Is not the life more 
than the meat and the body more than the raiment? 

It is to these ultimate philosophical questions concerning the nature of 
man, his place in the universe, his origin and destiny, that the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association is devoting its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing here in New York City today and tomorrow. The real issue between 
the democratic and communistic states is at bottom a dispute upon the 
nature of man and all the political, economic, and social consequences that 
follow from two diametrically opposite answers to that question. Our 
deliberations hope to provide better understanding of the philosophical 
fouzdation upon which our democratic way of life is founded. By a 
properly philosophical method of approach to the problem of man’s nature 
we hope to provide that integrated report of man as a true person distinct 
from the lower animals which no one science nor any collection of scienees 
of man can provide, in view of the very limitations the sciences expressly 
put upon themselves. Thank you for your kind attention and the privilege 
this radio station has provided us to speak to you on a subject we think 
to be of transcendent importance. 

Cuaries A. Hart, 
Association Secretary 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING, Marcu 27-28, 1951 


MORNING SESSION, MARCH 27, 1951 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York, New York, under the patronage of His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York, and the Catholic 
senior colleges and seminaries of the New York area, on Tuesday, March 
27, 1951, at 9:30 A.M. The general subject of the meeting was “The 
Nature of Man”. Dr. Elizabeth Salmon, Fordham University, New York 
City, opened the discussion with a paper on “The Nature of Man in St. 
Augustine’s Thought”. Professor Charles J. O’Neil, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, concluded the morning session with a paper on “ St. 
Thomas and the Nature of Man”. 

The following committees were appointed by the chair at this morning 
session: Nominating Committee: Rev. Gerald B. Phelan, Chairman, Rev. 
Benjamin Hunt, and Dr. Lawrence E. Lynch; Auditing Committee: Rev. 
Alexander Schorsch, Chairman, Rev. Paul C. Perotta, and Brother Arthur 
A. Loftus; Resolutions Committee: Rev. Charles J. McManus, Chairman, 
Rev. John J. Flynn, and Sister Francis Augustine. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, MARCH 27, 1951 


The first afternoon session met in three sections, each section being called 
at 2:30 P.M. The “Philosophy of Nature” division was under the chair- 
manship of Rev. Leo Foley, 8.M., Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Rev. Leo R. Ward, ©S.C., read a paper entitled “ Scientific 
Method and the Nature of Man”; Rev. James A. McWilliams, SJ., St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, M«., also spoke on “The Interrelationship of 
Nature and the Final Cause” ‘The “ Metaphysics” division, under the 
chairmanship of Rev. L. M. Regis, O.P., heard a discussion on “ Christian 
Conception of Man and His Place in the Universe”, led by Rev. Andrew 
J. Krzesinski, New York City, and on “ The Hegelian Conception of Man” 
led by Rev. Lionel Stafford, S.J., Loyola College, Montreal, Canada. The 
“Logic and Method ” division heard a paper on “ Nature of Induction” by 
Rev. William Baumgartner, St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., and Rev. 
Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M., De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois, spoke 
on “Scientific Induction”; both discussions were conducted under the 
chairmanship of Dr. R. A. Kocourek, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


DINNER ‘SION 


The Annuai Dinner was held at 6:30 P.M. in the Ball Room of the Hotel 
McAlpin, Rev. Francis X. Meehan, Vice-President, presiding. His Emi- 
nence, Francis Cardinal Speliman, Archbishop of New York, extended Arch- 
diocesan greetings. The first award of the Association’s Cardinal Spellman- 
Aquinas Medal was made to Professor Jacques Maritain, with a citation 
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delivered by Rev. Gerald Phelan, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. Professor Maritain replied with an acceptance address entitled 
“ Angelic Doctor”. The Annual Association Address, “ Transformation cf 
the Nature of Man” was presented by Professor Dietrich Von Hildebrand, 
Fordham University, New York City. Rev. Dr. Gerard Smith had for his 
Presidential Address the subject “ Reflections on the End of Man and the 
Atom Bomb ”. 


MORNING SESSION, MARCH 28, 1951 


The Morning Session, March 28, convened at 9:30 A.M. This session 
heard papers of Rev. Dr. George P. Klubertanz, S.J., St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo., on “The Psychologists and the Nature of Man”, and of 
Professor Lawrence E. Lynch, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada, on 
“ Existentialism and the Nature of Man”. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SESSION, 2:00 P.M., MARCH 28 


The general business session was held in the Ball Room of the Hotel 
McAlpin. The Chairman of the Committee on Auditing, Rev. Alexander 
P. Schorsch, C.M., reported favorably on the Treasurer’s Report. The 
Report of the Treasurer, Rev. J. B. McAllister, was then read by Rev. 
Charles A. Hart in the absence of Dr. McAllister. (This report is published 
in these Proceedings under the heading “ Report of the Treasurer ”.) 

The Chair announced the following committees to have charge of the 
Round Table discussions in the various divisions of philosophy at the next 
meeting of the Association at Cleveland, Ohio, April 14-15, 1952: 


Charles A. Hart, General Chairman 

Logic and Method, James Conway, Chairman 

Metaphysics, John V. Flynn, Chairman 

Moral and Political Philosophy, James Collins, Chairman 

Philosophy of Nature, George Klubertanz, Chairman 

History of Philosophy, Maurice Grajewski, Chairman 

Philosophical Problems, Carl Grindel, Chairman 

For the Committee on Research, J. R. O’Donnell, 1 yr. (Chairman) ; 
James Collins, 2 yrs.; William Walton, 3 yrs. 


The Secretary announced that he received word from Cardinal Spellman 
of the gift of the sum of five thousand dollars to the Association, the inter- 
est from which would be assigned for payment of the expenses of the 
Aquinas Medal awards in perpetuity. On motion of the Secretary, the 
Association voted to request His Eminence’s permission to name the Asso- 
ciation’s award by the title: The Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal, in 
recognition of the generosity of His Emiaence and his deep personal inter- 
est in the work of the Association. 

The Committee on Resolutions, through its chairman, Rev. Charles J. 
McManus, made its report. (This report is published in the Proceedings 
under the heading “Report of the Committee on Resolutions”.) The 
Committee on Research, Dr. Daniel O’Grady, Chairman, Dr. Vincent 
Smith, and Dr. James Collins, received one manuscript during the year 
from Dr. Gledhill of London. The Committee recommended that the 
Association should not undertake publication of this work. 
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The Secretary’s report for the year 1951 was read by Secretary Hart and 
accepted as approved by the membership. (The report of the Secretary is 
published in these Proceedings under the heading “ Report of the Secre- 
tary ”’.) The Secretary also read the report of the Meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council. (This report is published in these Proceedings under the 
heading “ Minutes of the Executive Council Meeting ”.) On motion of Dr. 
Kocourek the members voted to extend the Secretary a vote of thanks 
upon his completion of twenty-one years as Secretary. 

Chairman Gerald Phelan of the Nominating Committee reported che 
following nominations for officers for the coming year: 


For President—Rev. Francis X. Meehan 
For Vice-President—Dr. Elizabeth Salmon 
For Secretary—Rev. Charles A. Hart 

For Treasurer—Rev. Joseph B. McAllister 


Leo Fol 
For Executive Council (3 years)— Wade 


Upon vote of the membership, the Secretary was instructed to cast an 
unanimous ballot for the nominees as offered by the Committee, the nomi- 
nees thereupon to be considered duly elected. The Chair named a Com- 
mittee to escort the new president to the chair. Dr. Meehan made a brief 
address thanking the Association members for the honor conferred upon 
him, and pledging his support to the work of the Association 


AFTERNOON SESSION, MARCH 28, 1951 


The second afternoon session met in three sections each beginning at 
2:00 P.M. The Philosophical Probiems division under the chairmanship 
of Rev. Francis C. Wade, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, heard a discussion on a 
paper entitled “On Being Thomistic” by Professor James V. Mullaney, 
Manhattan College, New York City. Under the History of Philosophy 
division, chairmaned by Dr. Mary L. Brady, New York City, papers were 
heard on “The Function of Faith in the Ontological Argument” by Pro- 
fessor Henry G. Wolz, Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y., and on 
“ Averroes on the Possible Intellect ” by Dr. Beatrice H. Zedler, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The Moral and Politica! Philosophy 
division was addressed by Dr. Francis M. Hammond, Seton Hall Univer- 
sity, S. Orange, N. J., on the subject “ Human Equality and Man’s Exploi- 
tation of Man”, and by Professor Journet D. Kahn, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on “The Origin of Human Rights”; both discus- 
sions were held under the chairmanship of Dr. Donald Gallagher, Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. All divisions adjourned at 5:00 P.M. 


A. Hart, 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Secretary has made informal reports in his “ From the Secretary’s 
Desk” in each issue of New Scholasticism during the past year. A few 
points, however, should be set down for the record. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the American Catholic Pailésophi- 
cal Association was held at St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., April 11-12, 
1950, under the patronage of His Excellency, The Most Reverend John 
Gregory Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul, and the senior colleges and semi- 
naries of the St. Paul area. The papers of this meeting were published as 
Volume XXIV entitled Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association and were distributed to all members in June, 1950. 


The membership of the Association as of April 1, 1951, was as follows: 


Constituent and Associate 
Student 


The New Scholasticism was published quarterly during the past year as 
Volume XXIV. Distribution was as follows: 


Membership of the Association 
Subscribers to New Scholasticism 
Exchanges and Complimentary 


The Association acknowledges with appreciation the free facilities for 
files and office equipment, as well as free use of office space from the 
Catholic University of America. 

During the year the Association was represented at the meeting of the 
World Union of Catholic Philosophical Societies in Rome, September 11-18, 
1950, in connection with International Thomistic Congress. 


During the year the Executive Council authorized the Secretary to secure 
bids for making of the two dies and the striking of the first Aquinas Medal. 
The Council had previously decided (at the Boston meeting of the Associ- 
ation in 1949) to make the award to Professor Jacques Maritain of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, for his eminence in philosophy. The award was to have 
been made at the St. Paul, Minn., meeting in 1950 but Professor Maritain 
was unable to be present at that time but assured the Secretary he would 
be present at our New York meeting. The contract was awarded to the 
D. C. Crain Company of Washington, D. C., as lowest bidder for the two 
required dies for front and back of the medal at $400.00 and $43.20—for 
the two-inch medal (including various taxes) and case. The Crain Com- 
pany are makers of a number of United States Government medals and 
of the Cardinal Gibbons Medal. The Secretary recommends a vote of all 
interested members on future awards of the Aquinas Medal. 
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The Secretary received a request from the President and National 
Chaplain of the Federation of Newman Clubs that the Association under- 
take publishing, through some publisher, a series of pamphlets discussing 
contemporary problems from a philosophical viewpoint similar in style and 
format to the various theological pamphlets now available. Father Lucien 
Dufault, O.M.I., Chairman of the New England Conference of the Associ- 
ation, also made a similar request in conjunction with activities of the 
Conference at Boston University. The Secretary urges the members to 
give careful consideration to this request and to authorize the Chair to 
appoint a committee to undertake the project. 


An Illinois-Indiana Conference of the Association was formally estab- 
lished during the past year, with regular meetings in Chicago during the 
academic year. The Secretary hopes a Missouri and an Ohio Conference 
may materialize during the coming year. Our membership generally has 
increased during the year. The larger institutional membership support is 
particularly encouraging. Members can greatly aid the Association by 
urging professors in the philosophy departments of their respective institu- 
tions who are not members of the Association to become members. Every 
Association member should feel himself a committee of one to increase the 
membership of the Association and to take the incentive in the establish- 
ment of local conferences. 

A. Hart, 
Secretary 


MINUTES OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


The Executive Council of the American Catholic Philosophical Associa- 
tion held one meeting during the current year at Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, N. Y., Tuesday, March 27, 1951, at 1:30 P.M. All members were 
present. The Council received invitations to hold its 1952 meeting from 
Laval University, Quebec, Canada, and from the Archdiocese of Cleveland 
through Rev. Dr. Leo Schumacher. In view of the great distance of 
Quebec from the area in which most of the Association members live, the 
Council decided to accept the invitation of Cleveland, Ohio, for Easter 
week, April 15 and 16, 1952. The Council also considered various gen- 
eral subjects as the general theme of the meeting and finally decided on 
the subject: Philosophy and the Experimental Sciences. Applications for 
new memberships were read and approved. 

The Secretary stated that he has received communications from the 
President and the National Chaplain of the National Federation of New- 
man Clubs and from Rev. Lucien Dufalt, O.M.I., Chairman of the New 
England Conference of the Association, requesting the aid of the Associa- 
tion in the writing and publishing of a series of pamphlets in the field of 
historical and contemporary philosophy and particularly in the field of 
ethics for circulation among college students. The Council directed the 
Secretary to secure a list of the subjects most in demand and to enlist the 
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aid of the membership of the Association in the preparation of the material 
for such subjects with a view to publication, possibly through such organi- 
zations as the Paulist Press or the America Press. 

Dr. McAllister suggested the publication of a complete index of the 
twenty-five volumes of the New Scholasticism and the twenty-five volumes 
of the Proceedings of the Association. The Council voted to authorize the 
preparation and publication of such an index. 

Dr. John Oesterle asked the Council’s authorization for a joint discussion 
with representatives of the Catholic Educational Association and the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association on the subject of Philosophy 
of Education. The Chair appointed Dr. Oesterle as ciiairman to represent 
our Association after the Council’s approval of the proposal, plans for which 
were to be presented at the next Council Meeting. 

The Council reappointed Dr. Vincent Smith as Editor of New Scho- 
lasticism and expressed its appreciation of the excellent work of Dr. Smith 
as editor of the Association’s official journal. At the suggestion of Dr. 
Smith the Council appointed Dr. Donald Gallagher and Rev. Leo Foley, 
S.M., to the Board of Editors for a term of two years. Also at the sug- 
gestion of Editor Smith the Council voted to drop the summaries of 
periodicals which now take up a dozen pages in each issue of New Scho- 
lasticism. It was felt the advantage gained by such brief summaries was 
not warranted in view of the limitations on the size,of the various issues 
of New Scholasticism. 

The Council voted to hold the business meeting of the Association at 
2:00 P.M. on the second day of the Annual Meeting instead of 12:00 Noon 
with view to securing a larger attendance at the Business Meeting. 


The Council voted unanimously to award the next Aquinas Medal to 
Professor Etienne Gilson. The Council was of the opinion that future 
awards should be made only when the work of a proposed candidate for 
the award should fully warrant it; that the notion of an annual award 
automatically should not be established. 


The Council adjourned at 3:00 P.M. 
Cuartes A. Harr, 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
1 


Whereas the world of man today is held precariously in tension between 
well-organized destructive forces and more powerful, but less united, con- 
structive forces; therefore 


Be It Resolved: That the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
on this twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation, re-affirm with new 
emphasis in teaching and writing both the spiritual unity of the world 
based on the spiritual nature of man and his destiny, and the world social 
implications of that unity in terms of such a brotherhood of man. 


II 


Whereas in these United States today, through the shock of recent reve- 
lations of corruption, the general moral climate has become more receptive 
to the influence of political wisdom, as is evident in the efforts to marshal 
all citizens to attack the problem of ethical standards of conduct in public 
affairs; therefore 


Be It Resolved: That this Association, while convinced that gambling is 
not in itself immoral, does hereby condemn gambling carried on in ways 
and conditions that are immoral; and the Association also lends its support 
to properly conducted legal investigations that protect the basic rights of 
the individual while safeguarding the common good. 


Ill 


Whereas the gratifying success of our Silver Anniversary Conference in 
the City of New York has been due largely to the encouragement and 
hospitality of His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman and the local 
clergy; to the untiring labors of the Officers; to the efficient efforts of the 
Local Committee on Attendance; to the careful cooperation of the Hotel 
McAlpin; therefore 
Be It Resolved: That a special vote of appreciation be extended, on behalf 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, to the generous patron 
of the conference, Cardinal Spellman, to the local clergy and committee 
under the chairmanship of the Very Reverend Joaquin Garcia, C.M., to the 
retiring Officers, and to the management of the McAlnin Hotel. 

Cuaries J. McManus 
Joun V. FiynN 
Sister Francis AUGUSTINE 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
FinanciAL Report ror Pesiop DecemsBer 16, 1949-January 2, 1951 
Receipts 


Balance, 2nd National Bank of Washington, Decem- 
ber 15, 1949 

Membership Dues ($3,566 dues for 1951 included) ... 

Subscriptions to New Scholasticism 

Sales of New Scholasticism 

Sales of Studies 

Sales of Proceedings 

Miscellaneous 


$12,635.93 


Expenditures 


Publishing The New Scholasticism (4 issues) 

Composition 

Paper, presswork, binding 

Cover 

Corrections 

Mailing costs (paper and printing of 
wrappers, inserting and assorting, 
postage, and expressage of excess 
copies to Washington) 

Correction of, and duplication of mail- 
ing list 


Publishing Proceedings 
Miscellansous printing 
Secretarial services for 
Editor (1951 included) 
Secretary 
Treasurer and Business Manager 


2,112.75 


Supplies 

Miscellaneous 

Refunds on subscriptions 

Dues to World Union of Catholic Philosophical Soc. 

Deposits: First Federal Savings & Loan Assoc. ...... 
Total Expenditures 

Balance on hand, 2nd National Bank of Washington, 

January 2, 1951 


Total Assets of the Association 


First Federal Savings and Loan Association, D. C. ............ 
District Building and Loan Association, D. C. ................ 
U. S. Government Bonds, Series G 

Balance on hand 


$15,59020 


JosePH B. McALLISTER, 


; Treasurer 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 
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$1,961.20 
8,059.96 
1,444.56 
197.46 
51.00 
537.26 
154.83 
Interest from Investments _ 229.66 
$1,348.13 
1,433.39 {| 
149.00 
119.00 | 
152.71 
74.14 
$3,276.37 
$1,000.00 
¥ 
| 
189.42 
32.25 
30.61 
20.00 
2,175.63 
$ 9,605.73 
3,030.20 
$12,635.98 
$ 6,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,500.00 
3,030.20 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(To April 1, 1951) 
Lire MEMBERS 


Angers, Dr. William P., Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 

Baatz, Dr. Charles A., 60 Washington St., East Orange, N. J. 

Callahan, Dr. John F., 3 Pooks Hill Rd., Bethesda 14, Md. 

Dillon, Right Rev. William T., 253 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gallagher, Dr. Donald & Mrs. Idella, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 

Hart, Rev. Charles A., Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., 1150 Caledonia St., Butte, Montana 

Lilly, Mr. Joseph T., 50 Plaza St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McAllister, Rev. Joseph B., Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 
D. C. 

McGavick, Most Rev. Alexander J., 1419 Case Ave., La Crosse, Wisc. 

McNeill, Dr. Harry, 125 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Molloy, Most Rev. Thomas E., 241 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murray, Most Rev. John G., 244 Dayton Avenue, St. Paul 2, Minn. 

O’Connor, Most Rev. William P., Box 111, Madison 1, Wisc. 

Schnorr, Rev. Joseph A. M., 1 Mansfield Rd., Lansdowne, Pa. 

Schumacher, Rev. Leo S., 1226 Ansel Rd., Cleveland 8, Ohio 

Smith, Very Rev. Ignatius, O.P., Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton 17, D. C. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Boston, Mass. 

Trunz, Dr. Cecelia A., 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

Wemple, Rev. L. A., St. Peter’s Seminary, London, Ontario, Canada 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, Kenwood, Albany, New York 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 11, Conn. 

Alma College, Alma, Calif. 

Alverno College, 1413 South Layton Blvd., Milwaukee 4, Wisc. 

Ancilla Domini College, Donaldson, Ind. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Caldwell College, Caldwell, N. J. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cathedra! College, 555 West End Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Penna. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

College of Great Falls, 1618 Third Avenue, Great Falls, Mont. 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 

College of the Holy Names, 2036 Webster St., Oakland 12, Calif. 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, New York 63, 
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College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

College of St. Albert the Great, 6172 Chabot Road, Oakiand, Calif. 

College of St. Elizabeth, Sancta Maria Library, Convent, New Jersey 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Il. 

Commissariat of the Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, Washington 17, 
D.C. 

Creighton University, N.W. Corner 25th & California Sts., Omaha 2, Neb. 

Crosier Seminary, Onamia, Minnesota 

De Mazenod Scholasticate, Route 10, Box 41, San Antonio 1, Texas 

De Paul University, 1010 Webster, Chicago 14, Ill. 

Dominican College, Suzman Hall, San Rafael, Calif. 

Dominican House of Philosophy, St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio 

Dominican House of Studies, 7200 Division St., River Forest, Il. 

Duns Scotus College, Detroit 19, Mich. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 

D’Youville College, Porter & Prospect Aves., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fairfield University, No. Benson Road, Fairfield, Conn. 

Fontbonne College, Wydown & Big Bend Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Fournier Institute of Technology, Lemont, III. 

Franciscan Preparatory Seminary, Hollidayourg, Penna. 

Georgetown University, Riggs Memoria! Library, Washington, D. C. 

Georgetown Visitation Junior College, 1500 Thirty-fifth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Gertrude Kistler Memorial Library, Rosemont, Penna. 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, Ramsey P.O., New Jersey 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Feliz & Western Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 

Iona College, 715 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Jesuit Seminary, 403 Wellington W., Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 

John Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland 18, Ohio 

Kenrick Seminary, 7800 Kenrick Road, St. Louis 19, Mo. 

Philosophical Society of King’s College, King’s College, Wilkes Barre, 
Penna. 

La Salette Fathers, La Sallette Seminary, Attleboro, Mass. 

La Salette Seminary, Topsfield Road, Ipswich, Mass. 

Laval University, Quebec, Canada 

Le Moyne College Library, Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 

Loras College, 14th & Alta Vista Sts., Dubuque, Iowa 

Loyola College, 4501 North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 

Loyola University, 6526 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26, Ill. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, 7101 West 80th St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

Mariah College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin ; 

Marist College & Seminary, Framingham Centre, Mass. 

Marquette University, 615 North 11th St., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 
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Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Marymount College, End of East Iron, Salina, Kansas 
Marymount College, Tarrytown on the Hudson, New York 
Marywood College, Scranton, Penna. 
Mercyhurst College, Erie, Penna. 
Montezuma Seminary, P.O. Montezuma, New Mexico 
Mt. Carmel College, Box 382, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mount St. Agnes College, Mt. Washington, Baltimore 9, Md. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburgh, Maryland 
Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Seminary Square, Norwood, Ohio 
Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 
Mt. St. Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 
Nazareth College, 4245 East Avenue, Rochester 18, N. Y. 
Niagara University, Niagara University, P.O. New York 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island, 300 Howard Ave., Grymes Hill, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 South Carrollton Ave., New Orleans 18, La. 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 391 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington 17, 
D. C. 
Our Lady of Carey Seminary, 320 West St., Carey, Ohio 
Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 
Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 
Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 50 Queen’s Park Crescent, To- 
ronto 5, Canada 
Regis College, Weston 93, Mass. 
Rivier College, 429 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Shelby, Ohio 
Sacred Heart Seminary of Detroit, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 
St. Anthony’s House of Studies, Butler, N. J. 
St. Augustine’s Seminary, Kingston Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
St. Bernardine of Siena College, Londonville, N. Y. 
St. Bernard’s Seminary, 2260 Lake Ave., Rochester 12, N. Y. 
St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
St. Charles Seminary, Cartagena, Ohio 
St. Columban’s Seminary, St. Columbans, Neb. 
SS. Cyril & Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich. 
st. Francis Seminary, 3257 South Lake Drive, Milwaukee 7, Wisc. 
. John’s Seminary, Brighton 35, Mass. 
St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. Joseph’s College, 54th St. & City Line, Philadelphia 31, Penna. 
. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
. Joseph College, Emmitsburg, Maryland 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Kentucky 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Ill. 

. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 

. Mary’s Seminary, North Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 

. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. 

. Mary’s Seminary, 1227 Anzcl Road, Cleveland 8, Ohio 

. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana 

. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisc. 

. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California 

. Paul Seminary, 2200 Grand Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn. 

. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. 

. Thomas College, Cleveland & Selby Aves., St. Paul, Minn. 

. Vincent Archabbey & College, Latrobe, Penna. 

. Xavier College for Women, 4900 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
San Luis Rey Seminary, The Old Mission, San Luis Rey, Calif. 
Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 

Teachers College, Athenaeum of Ohio, 5418 Moeller Ave., Norwood 12, Ohio 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 

Universidad Catolica de Santa Maria, Box 629, Ponce, Puerto Rico 
University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

University of Notre Dame (Library), Notre Dame, Ind. 
University of Notre Dame (Philosophy Dept.), Notre Dame, Ind. 
University of Portland, Portland 3, Ore. 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Penna. 

Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington Avenue, Louisville 6. Ky. 
Ursuline College, 2635 State St., New Orleans 15, La. 

Villa Madonna College, 116 East 12th St., Covington, Ky. 
Villanova College, Villanova, Penna. 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wisc. 

West Baden College, West Baden, Ind. 

Willow Brook Seminary, Route 1, Hyattsville, Md. 

Xavier University, Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 

Xavier University, Washington Ave. & Pine St., New Orleans, La. 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., 227 E. Delaware Place, Chicago 11, III. 

Albers, Most Rev. Joseph H., 927 N. Washington Ave., Lansing 6, Mich. 

Alluntis, Rev. Felix, O.F.M., Franciscan House of Studies, Washington 17, 
D. C. 

Almeida, Rev. Enrique D., O.P., Dominican Convent of Quito, Ecuador 

Anderson, Dr. James F., 814 E. Miner St., South Bend, Ind. 

Arden, Richard E., 2225 Pearsall Avenue, Bronx 67, N. Y. 

Arnold, Mrs. Magda B., Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Babin, Mr. Eugene, Laval University, Quebec, Canada 

Baisnee, Rev. Jules A., S.S., 401 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 
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Baler, Mr. Richard R., 729 Homewood Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 

Bales, Dr. James D., Harding College, Searcy, Arkansas 

Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Barrett, Mr. Donald N., 6217 N. Howard St., Philadelphia 20, Penna. 

Baskfield, Rev. Gerald, 8.T.D., St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Bassich, Rev. Joseph, 8.J., 6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 15, La. 

Bauer, Rev. Joachim M., O.P., St. Mary’s of the Springs College, East 
Columbus, Ohio 

Baumgaertner, Rev. William, The St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Beck, Miss Florence, 5512 Holmes St., Kansas City 4, Missouri 

Becker, Mr. Ralph F., 130 Centre Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Becnel, Rev. Daniel, Vacherie, Louisiana 

Belleperche, Rev. R. J., University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Benignus, Brother, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, California 

Bennett, Rev. Owen, O.M.C., Our Lady of Carey Seminary, Carey, Ohio 

Bergen, Most Rev. Gerald, 6300 Dodge St., Omaha, Neb. 

Binz, Most Rev. Leo, 1105 Locust St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Bittle, Rev. Celestine, O.M.Cap., 1004 North 10th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Blee, Rev. Michael J., St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bode, Dr. Roy, 111 35th St., S.E., Washington 19, D. C. 

Bogdanski, Rev. Augustine, P.S.M., 5424 W. Blue Mount Road, Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

Bohner, Rev. Philotheus, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, 
& 

Bonnet, Rev. Christian L., SJ., Regis College, West 50th & Lowell Blvd., 
Denver, Colo. 

Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., 7229 Forsythe Blvd., University City 5, Mo. 

Boyle, Most Rev. Hugh C., 125 N. Craig St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Brady, Rev. D. A., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Brady, Rev. Ignatius Brady, O.F.M., Duns Scotus College, Nine Mile at 
Evergreen, Detroit 19, Michigan 

Brady, Dr. Mary L., 525 West 238th St., New York 63, N. Y. 

Brady, Most Rev. Matthew F., 151 Walnut St., Manchester, N. H. 

Breines, Rev. Andrew R., St. Rose Church, Brodhead, Wisc. 

Brennan, Rev. Eustace F., Veterans’ Administration, Wood, Wisc. 

Brightman, Professor Edgar S., Box 35, Newton Center 59, Mass. 

Broderick, Rev. John A., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton 35, Mass. 

Brown, Dr. Brendan F., Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 
D. C. 

Bruce, Mr. Robert C., 540 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Bruder, Rev. Joseph S., 8.M., University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

Bryde, Mr. Thomas J., 119-04 95th Ave., Richmond Hill 19, N. Y. 

Bucher, Rev. Vitus, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 

Buckley, Rev. George M., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Buckley, Rev. Joseph W., 8.M., 2901 S. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans 18, 
La. 

Buddy, Most Rev. Charles F., 1528 4th Avenue, San Diego, Calif. 
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Buehler, Rev. Walter J.,S.M., St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 7, Texas 

Burbach, Rev. M., OS.B., Conception Seminary, Conception, Mo. 

Burke, Mr. William W., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Burns, Rev. John V., C.M., St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, 

Byrne, Dr. Martin J., 416 Valley Road, W. Orange, N. J. 

Caillouet, Rev. Louis Abel, St. Joseph’s Church, 423 Main St., Baton 
Rouge 8, La. 

Cain, Rev. T. M., O.P., St. Francis Major Seminary, 3257 So. Lake Drive, 
Milwaukee 7, Wisc 

Callahan, Very Rev. J. L., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Ill. 

Campbell, Very Rev. Bertrand J., 103 Arch St., Boston 10, Mass. 

Cangemi, Rev. Dominic, MS.SS.T., House of Studies, Box 30, Silver Spring, 
Md. 

Carlson, Very Rev. Sebastian, O.P., 7200 Division St., River Forest, Ill. 

Carr, The Rev. H., CS.B., 21 St. Mary St., Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 

Carriere, Rev. Gaston, O.M.I., University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Canada 

Casassa, Rev. Charles S., S.J., Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 

Cashin, Mr. John Lewis, 331 Lake Shore Road, Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Detroit 30, Mich. 

Cassidy, Mr. Edward A., 850 Newport Drive, Pittsburgh 34,’Penna. 

Cauchy, Dr. Vanant, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cera, Rev. Raymond, C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Chaput, Rev. Gerard, College Andre-Grasset, 1000 Cremazie Est., Montreal 
10, Canada 

Clancy, Rev. John L., S.J., Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Clark, Rev. Joseph T., S.J., Weodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Clarke, Professor Francis Palmer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
4, Penna. 

Clarke, Rev. William Norris, 8.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Coffey, Rev. James F., Seminary of the _ Immaculate Conception, Hunting- 
ton, Long Island, N. Y. 

Cogan, Rev. John F., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland 

Coleman, Mr. E. C., 1115 Overbrook Road, Petersburg, Va. 

Colleran, Rev. Joseph, C.SS.R., Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Collingwood, Mr. Francis J., 746 N. 13th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Collins, Dr. James D., St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Collins, Rev. Russell J., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 

Collins, Rev. William B., Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Connolly, Rev. F. G., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Conway, Rev. James I., S.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Conway, Rev. Pierre H., O.P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Coureen, Rev. F. V., 8.J., 2652 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6, N. J. 

Cox, Rev. John F., Our Lady of Providence Seminary, Warwick Neck, R. I. 

Craugh, Rev. Wilfrid T., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cushing, Most Rev. Richard J., Archbishop’s House, Lake St., Brighton 35, 
Mass. 

Czajkowski, Mr. Casimir J., 108 Fallon Avenue, Elmont, L. J.. New York 

Daly, Brother John E., Iona College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

D’Amour, Very Rev. Albert, C.J.M., Superior of Holy Heart Seminary, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Danna, Dr. Joseph A., 401 Chaille Building, New Orleans, La. 

Dates, Rev. Ralph, $.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Davitt, Rev. Thomas E., S.J., 221 N. Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Deane, Rev. John P., Diocesan Chancery, 607 N. Madison Ave., Peoria 3, Ill. 

Dearden, Rev. John F., 8.T.D., 5708 Warwick Terrace, Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 

DeBenedictis, Rev. Matthew M., St. Anthony’s Seminary, Catskill, N. Y. 

DeGroat, Rev. James R., Carroll College, Helena, Montana 

DeKoninck, Dr. Charles, Universite Laval, 2 Chemin Sainte Foy, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada 

Delahunt, Miss Gertrude, 140 East 81st St., New York 28, N. Y. 

De la Vega, Rev. Frank, O.R.S.A., St. Augustine’s Seminary, Kansas City 2, 
Kans. 

Della Penta, Rev. J. C., O.P., S.T.LI., Ph.D., De Paul University, 64 East 
Lake St., Chicago 1, Il. 

Denecke, Rev. Charles, 8.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Denissoff, Dr. Elie, 1210 Cha'fant St., South Bend, Ind. 

Desy, Miss Whilma C., 92 Melville Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

Devlin, Rev. William J., 8.J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Ditzel, Dr. Arthur C., St. John’s University, 96 Schermerhorn St., Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y. 

Dollard, Rev. Stewart E., S.J., Loyola University, 820 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Donatelli, Dr. John A., 507 Stafford Ave., Erie, Penna. 

Donohue, Dr. Francis J., Villanova College, Villanova, Penna. 

Donovan, Rev. Joseph P., C.M., Kenrich Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Dore, Rev. Vincent, O.P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Dorzweiler, Rev. Edwin, St. Mary’s Monastery, Herman, Penna. 

Dougherty, Rev. George V., St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Phila. 31, 
Penna. 

Doyle, Rev. John J., Marian College, R.R. 17, Box 14, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 

Doyle, Mr. Leonard J., Collegeville, Minn. 

Drapeau, Mr. Raymond H., 195 Pautuket St., Lowell, Mass. 

Drey, Mr. James, 693 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Driscoll, Very Rev. John A., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River For- 
est, Ill. 

Druhman, Rev. Alvin W., C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, Box 418, College- 
ville, Ind. 

Dubray, Very Rev. Charles A., S.M., Marist College, Washington, D. C. 

Duclos, Mr. Irvin G., 20 Lillian Street, Ludlow, Mass. 

Dufault, Rev. Lucien, O.M.I., Oblate Fathers College, Natick, Mass. 

Duggan, Mr. Joseph C., 129 Mt. Pleasant St., New Bedford, Mass. 
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DuLac, Rev. Henri, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

Duzy, Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., La Salle College, 20th & Olney Ave., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Dwyer, Mr. Francis X., 4207 Oakridge Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Egan, Very Rev. Daniel W., T.O.R., College of Steubenville, Steubenville, 
Ohio 

Erwin, Rev. J. M., O.P., Dominican Fathers, 505 Washington Blvd., Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, 8.V.D., St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, IIl. 

Fearon, Dr. Arthur D., 2335 Pacific Ave. #205, San Francisco 15, Calif. 

Feltz, Rev. Merlin A., C.M., 1010 Webster Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 

Fitzgibbon, Rev. Francis X., 253 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

Floersh, Most Rev. John A., 1118 South Third St., Louisville, Ky. 

Flynn, Mr. Frederick E., College of St. Thomas, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Flynn, Very Rev. John A., C.M., S8.T.D., St. John’s University, Brooklyn 6, 
Y. 

Flynn, Rev. John V., S.J., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. Martin J., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Huntington, 
Long Island, N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. T. V., O.P., Dominican Fathers, 1909 South Ashland Ave., Chi- 
cago 8, Ill. 

Fochtman, Very Rev. Vincent A., O.F.M., 3644 Rocky River Drive, Cleve- 

land 11, Ohio. 

Foley, Rev. Charles J., S.J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Foley, Rev. Leo, 8.M., Marist College, Harewood Road, N.E., Washington 
a7, 

Francis, Right Rev. Abbot, OS.B., St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Florida 

Franz, Rev. Edward, Gannon College, Perry Square, Erie, Penna. 

Freeman, Rev. Joseph M., SJ., Ruckhurst College, 5225 Troost Ave., 
Kansas Sity 4, Mo. 

Friel, Rev. George Q., O.P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Fritz, Rev. Henry J., University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

Fuir, Rev. George R., S8.J., Weston College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Gagne, Rev. Herne, University Lavel, Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

Gagnon, Rev. Gerard, O.M.I., 249 Main St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

Gallagher, Rev. Edward M., New Melleray Seminary, Peosta, Iowa 

Galliher, Rev. Daniel, O. P., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Gallik, Rev. George A., Stanbrook Hall, College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 
4, Minn. 

Gannon, Rev. Edward, S.J., St. Joseph’s College, 54th & City Line, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Garcia, Rev. J. F., C.M., St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Garvey, Rev. Edwin C., OS.B., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ontario, 
Canada 

Gasson, Rev. John, 8.J., Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile, Alabama 

Gaulrapp, Rev. Leo, C.PPS., St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio 

Gavin, Rev. Michael J., C.S.C., University of Portland, Portland 3, Ore. 
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Gerbig, Miss Ruth, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, Chancery Bldg., 2nd 
Floer, Detroit 26, Mich. 

Gerow, Most Rev. Richard O., P.O. Box 2130, Jackson 14, Miss. 

Gibson, Mr. Jerome H., 2957 Santa Clara Drive, Albuquerque, N. Mexico 

Ginsburg, Rev. Norbert D., C.S.V., 6219 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

Glose, Rev. Joseph C., S.J., St. Ignatius House of Studies, Manhasset, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

Goossens, Rev. Emile J., St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Indiana 

Gorman, Rev. Charles F., 1130 South 52nd St., Philadelphia, Penna. 

Goulard, Eugene G., S.N., U.S.N., Div. O-R 203-40-82, USS. Bairoko 
CVE-115, c/o Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, Calif. 

Grady, Right Rev. Joseph E., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Graham, Rev. James J., 3169 8. Superior St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Grajewski, Rev. Maurice J., St. Francis Monastery & College, Burlington, 
Wisc. 

Greco, Most Rev. Charles P., P.O. Drawer 191, Alexandria, La. 

Grellinger, Most Rev. John B., 705 Park Avenue, Oconto, Wisc. 

Grimes, Brother F., La Salle College, 20th & Olney Ave., Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

Grindel, Rev. Carl W., C.M., St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Avenue, 
Brooklyn, WN. Y. 

Gross, Rev. Mark S., 8.J., Regis College, Denver 11, Colo. 

Gustafson, Rev. G. J., SS., St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Washington 

Hagerty, Professor James L., St. Mary’s College, 1261 28th Avenue, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Hamel, Rev. Edmund J., 8.S.E., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Hammond, Dr. Francis M., 426 So. Centre St., Orange, N. J. 

Hannan, Rev. Jerome D., 441 Caldwell Hall, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington 17, D. C. 

Hanrahan, Rev. Edward J., Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 

Harrington, Rev. Edward T., Regis College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Harvanek, Rev. Robert F., 8.J., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, 
Ind. 

Harvey, Rev. James, S.S., St. Mary’s Seminary, 600 N. Paca St., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Hassett, Rev. Joseph D., 8.J., Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 

Hebert, Rev. Thomas, A.A., Assumption College, Worcester 6, Mass. 

Heidenreich, Rev. Thomas Aquinas, Capuchin Monastery, Glenclyffe, Garri- 
son, N. Y. 

Heiman, Rev. Ambrose J., C.PP.S., St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio 

Heiser, Rev. Basil, O.M.Conv., 8.T.D., Our Lady of Carey Seminary, 320 
West Street, Carey, Ohio 4 

Henle, Rev. Robert J., S.J., St. Louis University, 221 N. Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

Herscher, Rev. Iranaeus, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y. 
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Hess, Mrs. Albert G., Music Dept., Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, 
| 

Hewetson, Mr. Charlton J., 333 East Mosholu Parkway North, Bronx 67, 

Higgin, Rev. Thomas J., S.J., Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Md. 

Hillenbrand, Mr. Martin J., 76 Highland Avenue, Newtonville, Mass. 

Hilton, Rev. Robert C., St. James Rectory, 161 Federal St., Salem, Mass. 

Hoar, Mr. Richard T., 944 East Price St., Philadelphia 38, Penna. 

Hoban, Rev. James H., Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Norwoed 12, Ohio 

Hoeger, Very Rev. Frederick T., Holy Ghost Seminary, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Holoran, Rev. Patrick J., SJ., St. Louis University, 221 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Horan, Dr. Ellamay, 2373 E. 70th St., Chicago 49, Ill. 

Horrigan, Rev. Alfred F., 2000 Norris Place, Louisville 5, Ky. 

Huetter, Rev. Norbert J., S.J., Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Hug, Rev. Pacific L., O.F.M., 1831 College Avenue, Quincy, Ill. 

Hughes, Mr. Vincent A., Mt. St. Mary College, Hooksett, N. H. 

Hunt, Rev. Benjamin B., CS.P., St. Paul’s College, Washington 17, D. C. 

Hunter, Mr. Robert K., P.O. Box 487, Novato, Calif. 

Hurley, Miss Lucy, 93 Suinmit Cross, Rutherford, N. J. 

Ignatius, Rev. Fr., S.A., Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, 
Garrison, N. Y. 

Ireton, Most Rev. Peter L., P.O. Box 25, Richmond 20, Virginia 

Jacklin, Rev. Edward G., S.J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Jacoby, Dr. Paul J., Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

James, Mr. Theodore E., Manhattan College, 4513 Spuyten Duyvil Park- 
way, New York 63, N. Y. 

Jasinski, Rev. Walery J., Seminary, Orchard Lake, Michigan 

Johnson, Mr. Alfred A., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Johnson, Dr. George, 706 Nottingham Road, Wilmington, Delaware 

Johnston, Dr. Herbert, 714 North Cedar St., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Houbert, Rev. R. G., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Iii. 

Joyce, Rev. Edmond, T.O.R., The College of Steubenville, Steubenville, 
Ohio 

Kaiser, Rev. Edwin G., C.PP.S., St. Joseph’s of Indiana, Collegeville, Ind. 

Kane, Rev. William H., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, IIl. 

Kelly, Rev. John M., St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Kelly, Rev. J. Vincent, Loyola University, Chicago, III. 

Kendzierski, Miss Lottie H., 1945 S. 30th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Kennedy, Rev. Paul V., 8.J., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 

Kerins, Rev. James, C.SS.R., Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Kern, Rev. Cletus G., C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Kilbridge, Mr. John T., 8405 S. Cregier Avenue, Chicago 17, IIl. 

Kilzer, Rev. Ernest, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Kinsella, Rev. T. G., O.P., College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Kleinz, Rev. John, Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 
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Kline, Rev. Robert R., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Klubertanz, Rev. George P., S.J., 221 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Kocourek, Dr. R. A., 3401 17th Avenue 8., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Koehle, Rev. Eckhard J., O5.B., St. Paul’s Abbey, Newton, N. J. 

Koenig, Rev. Harry C., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. 

Kohl, Rev. Walter J., 330 Gregory St., Rochester 7, N. Y. 

Kostka, Rev. Leonard, C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Koren, Rev. Henry J., C.S.Sp., Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 10, Penna. 

Kramer, Dr. Grace A., 319 E. 25th St., Baltimore, Maryland 

Krzesinski, Rev. Dr. A. J., 184 E. 76th St., New York, N. Y. 

Kuhns, Rev. Clement, C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

LaMountain, Mr. George F. J., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Lang, Rev. Anthony, Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Larkin, Mr. Vincent R., 665 Oradell Avenue, Oradell, N. J. 

Lemieux, Rev. Guy, 8.J., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Lenk, Rev. Merwin, 2701 Chicago Bivd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

Lescoe, Rev. Francis J., St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn. 

Lilley, Miss Helen, 6727 12th Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 

Lincoln, Miss Natalie, St. Benoit-du-lac, Comte de Brome, Quebec, Canada 

Lindon, Rev. Luke J., S.C.J., Sacred Heart Monastery, Hales Corners, Wisc. 

Linehan, Rev. James C., St. Mary’s Seminary, Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Linnehan, Rev. R. F., S.S.E., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 

Lintz, Rev. Edward J., Nazareth College, Rochester 18, N. Y. 

Lodato, Mr. Francis J., 94-17 133rd Avenue, Ozone Park 16, Long Island, 
N. Y. 

Lownik, Mr. Theodore F., 9523 Millard Avenue, Evergreen Park, IIl. 

Lucks, Rev. Henry A., C.PPS., St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio 

Lynch, Rev. John P., C.S.V., Fournier Institute of Technology, Lemont, III. 

Lynch, Dr. Lawrence E., 86 Rockwell St., Winsted, Conn. 

Lyons, Rev. Avitus E., 2544 Parkwood Avenue, Toledo 10, Ohio 

McAllister, Rev. Daniel, S.T.L., 1104 Fifth Avenue, San Rafael, Calif. 

McAllister, The Honorable Thomas F., U. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

McAuliffe, Rev. Denis M., O.P., i909 South Ashland Ave., Chicago 8, IIl. 

McAvoy, Rev. Bernard L., C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

McCall, Rev. Robert E., S.S.J., Epiphany College, Newburgh, N. Y. 

McCall, Dr. R. J., 123 South Bay Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 

McCarthy, Rev. L. J., St. Paul’s Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

McCloskey, Rev. Patrick B., C.J.M., St. Ann’s College, Church-Point, 
Digby County, Nova Scotia, Canada 

McCorkell, Very Rev. E. J., C.S.B., 21 St. Mary St., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 

MacCormac, Rev. G. E., S.J., St. Paul’s College, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 

McCormack, Rev. Erie D., OS.B., St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Penna. 

McCormick, Most Rev. P. J., Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton 17, D. C. 
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McDonald, Rev. Lloyd P., S.S., New St. Mary’s Seminary, Roland Park, 
Baltimore 10, Md. 

McDonald, Right Rev. William J., Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D. C. 

MacDonnell, Rev. Joseph F., 8.J., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

McDonough, Right Rev. James M., 1212 Bunts Road, Lakewood 7, Ohio 

MacEachern, Rev. M. A., St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia, Canada 

McFadden, Rev. Daniel, Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 

McFarland, Rev. John, S.J., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. 

McGinnis, Rev. Raymond, St. Mary of the Woods College, St. Mary of the 
Woods, Ind. 

McGloin, Rev. Daniel, S.J., Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

McGrath, Rev. Brian A., Dean, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

McKeough, Rev. M. J., O.Praem., Box.46, Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 

MckKiernan, Rev. William, Conception Seminary, Conception, Missouri 

McKinnon, Mr. Harold R., 220 Bush St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 

McLaughlin, Right Rev. Lalor, St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, 
N. J. 

McMahon, Rev. B. J., S.J., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, III. 

McMahon, Dr. Francis E., 1400 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 10, Ill. 

McManus, Rev. Charles J., 460 Madisou: Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

MeMorrow, Dr. George, Nazareth College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

McNamee, Rev. Stephen F., 8.J., St. Ignatius Rectory, 720 N. Calvert St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 

McQuade, Mr. Frank P., 200 Columbis. Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McSweeney, Rev. Alan, C.P., Monastery of the Immaculate Conception, 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 

McWilliams, Rev. James A., 8.J., St.:Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Madden, Dr. Arthur G., Mt. St. Agnés College, Baltimore 9, Md. 

Madden, Dr. Marie R., 78 8th Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 

Maguire, Miss Dorothy, 7030 Chapy'el Avenue, Chicago 49, III. 

Maguire, Rev. James J., C.S.P., 5165 Second Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Mahoney, Rev. Charles J., 50 Chestnut St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Majda, Rev. F. A. 240 44th St., Pittsburgh 1, Penna. 

Maksimik, Rev. A., St. Mary’s College, Grchard Lake, Mich. 

Malecek, Rev. Francis J., Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mandina, Mr. F. G., 38 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Markham, Rev. Daniel H., 8.T.D., St. Thomas Rectory, Delmar, N. Y. 

Marling, Most Rev. Joseph M., 2800 Main St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 

Maritain, Professor Jacques, 26 Linden Lane, Princeton, N. J. 

Martin, Brother H., F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

Martinelli, Rev. Lucien, 8.S., 1000 Cremazie Blvd. East, Montreal 10, Que., 
Canada 

Maziarz, Rev. Edward A., C.PPS., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 
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Meehan, Rev. Francis X., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 

Meehan, Rev. Matthew G., St. Alphonsus’ Seminary, Woodstock, Ontario, 
Canada 

Mercier, Professor Louis J. A., 31 West Kirke St., Chevy Chase, Md. 

Meyer, Rev. Gratian, O.F.M., 1798 Queen City Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Middleton, Rev. John S., 460 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Miller, Rev. Robert G., C.S.B., University of St. Thomas, Houston 6, Texas 

Miltner, Rev. Charles C., C.S.C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

Minogue, Rev. Gerard, St. Bernard’s Church, Livittown, New York 

Miron, Rev. H. C., O.Praem., St. Norbert College, West DePere, Wisc. 

Mohan, Rev. Robert, S.S., 401 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, 
D. C. 

Moreau, Rev. John W., 8.J., Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama 

Morissette, Rev. Joseph T., O.M.I., Oblate College & Seminary, Natick, 
Mass. 

Morris, Very Rev. William S., 8.S., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Mother Agatha, St. Elizabeth’s Convent, Cornwells Heights, Penna. 

Mother Cora E. Brady, R.S.C.J., Manhattanville College of Sacred Heart, 
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